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AMERICA  AND  HER  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN. 

I 

I  American  foreign  policy  stands  to-day  at  the  cross  roads.  One 
leads  to  such  participation  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  as  was 
never  contemplated  or  even  imagined  by  the  authors  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  other  leads  to  a  continuance  of  that  isolation 
which  has  characterised  American  foreign  policy  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  armed 
excursion  into  Europe  in  1917,  when  it  seemed  that  American 
interests  demanded  defence  upon  a  far  flung  line  to  guard  against 
future  trouble  nearer  home. 

It  is  the  results  of  that  excursion  which  have  precipitated  the 
present  crisis.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  It  will  have  to  be 
one  road  or  the  other.  There  is  no  middle  way  which  can  be 
safely  and  easily  trod.  The  situation  is  enormously  complicated, 
however,  far  more  so  than  cursory  review  w'ould  indicate,  and 
the  problem  is  as  much  if  not  more  of  a  domestic  than  foreign 
character.  No  one  man  or  group  of  men  will  decide  for  America 
which  course  will  be  pursued.  Since  the  Armistice  the  world 
has  had  a  Liberal  education  concerning  the  limitations  of  the 
.\raericau  constitutional  form  of  government.  It  has  learned 
what  it  was  told  before  but  never  fully  believed,  that  no  single 
American,  no  matter  w'hat  his  position,  or  no  single  department  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  in  a  position  to  pledge  the  nation 
to  any  future  policy  or  action.  It  has  learned  that  what  the 
United  States  Government  does  must  be  dictated  by  the  actual 
ruling  power  of  the  country — the  will  of  the  people. 

For  three  years  Europe  wondered  what  America  would  do  in 
connection  with  the  Great  War.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
will  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  lack  of  authoritative  leadership,  and 
in  spite  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  hampering  influences,  rose 
superior  to  its  matrix  and  sent  an  army  to  Europe  to  aid  the 
nations  in  travail.  In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh  the  influences  at  work  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
nation  rather  than  those  upon  the  officials  of  the  Government, 
to  be  able  to  sense  with  any  accuracy- the  promise  of  the  future. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  can  be  eliminated  from  all 
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estimates  of  future  American  action,  and  that  is  a  military  par- 
ticipation  in  European  affairs.  The  statement  has  been  made 
that  within  a  year  the  United  States  w’ould  not  have  a  military 
unit  or  a  naval  vessel  of  importance  in  European  territory,  and 
this  is  probably  correct.  The  Washington  Government  has 
already  responded  to  insistent  public  demand  by  the  statement 
that  the  American  troops  now  in  Europe  wdll  shortly  all  be  home. 
This  does  not  please  the  French,  for  while  they  are  now  preparing 
to  put  six  thousand  of  their  own  troops  in  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  twice  that  number  of  Americans  they  anticipate  the  1 
loss  of  a  strong  moral  influence  which  now  emanates  from  the 
presence  of  an  American  army  between  them  and  their  erstwhile 
enemies.  The  French  Government  still  maintains  a  vast  armv 
and  can  well  afford  to  furnish  the  guard  for  the  occupied  German 
territory,  especially  as  the  German  people  pay  the  bill,  but  it  is 
not  the  military  side  of  the  question  which  brings  the  protest 
against  the  withdrawal  of  America,  for  it  is  feared  by  the  French 
and  the  Allies  generally  that  it  indicates  to  the  enemy  a  loss  of 
moral  support  for  France.  This  does  not  follow,  however,  for 
even  if  the  die  is  cast  that  America  shall  become  a  living  force  m 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  military  participation  is  excluded, 
and  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  understood  and  accepted  to  assist 
in  clarifying  the  situation,  prevent  certain  misunderstandings, 
and  certainly  guard  against  disappointments. 

It  is  also  the  part  of  wisdom  when  an  American  foreign  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  even  so  toe  Government  official  at  Washington,  indi¬ 
cates  as  a  probability  an  important  policy  for  the  future,  not  to 
accept  such  a  declaration  unless  its  origin  can  be  clearly  traced 
back  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  represented  in  Congress  assembled. 
The  intention  may  be  there ;  the  effort  to  perform  may  be  there, 
and  if  the  intention  and  the  effort  are  based  upon  knowledge  that 
support  will  be  forthcoming,  then  well  and  good,  but  the  best 
official  intentions  and  the  strongest  official  efforts  have  frequently 
been  rendered  abortive  through  the  sudden  development  of  an 
opposition  the  strength  of  w'hich  proves  overwhelming,  because 
of  its  source,  that  being  the  w’ish  or  the  belief,  hitherto  latent,  of 
an  active  majority  of  the  American  people.  This  will  very  often 
does  not  express  itself  until  the  precipitant,  in  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  action,  enters  the  solution,  and  causes  the  reaction  to  take 
place.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  determining  in  advance  what  the 
position  or  action  of  America  may  be  in  an  international  contro¬ 
versial  matter.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  at 
such  times  is  to  weigh  the  situation  dispassionately  and  as  in¬ 
telligently  as  possible,  holding  no  brief  for  any  particular  line  of 
argument,  but  recognising  facts  as  they  exist. 
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America  is  faced  at  the  moment  with  stupendous  problems, 
for  all  serious  national  questions  must  be  stupendous;  which 
concern  the  destinies  of  a  country  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  population,  potentially  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world  to-day.  Those  most  pressing  and  nearest  to  hand 
are:  industrial  depression,  resulting  in  unemployment  of  about 
five  million  people,  burdensome  taxation  and  increasing  fixed 
charges,  a  plethora  of  gold  and  a  slack  trade.  Touching  these 
problems  at  home  and  inextricably  connected  therewith  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  foreign  relations.  The  desire  to  economise  in  armament 
is  checked  by  a  threat  of  w'ar  from  the  Far  East;  a  desire  to 
assist  the  world  to  regain  its  equilibrium  is  cooled  by  a  more  or 
less  justified  lack  of  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  foreign  Governments, 
and  doubt  as  to  their  real  sympathy  with  American  ideas  as  to 
a  proper  world  state,  for  if  America  is  to  venture  abroad  with 
her  liquid  assets  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  people  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  perpetuating  institutions  upon  which  the  national 
will  has  already  set  the  seal  of  its  disapproval. 

The  moment  is  now  opportune,  however,  to  secure  American 
co-operation  in  European  economic  affairs,  more  so  in  fact  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Armistice,  and  the  reason  is  this.  The 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  the  deciding  vote  in  any  political 
or  other  situation  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  national 
procedure.  In  all  general  elections  they  swing  the  country  one 
way  or  another.  They  make  or  unmake  parties  or  candidates, 
confirm  or  reject  policies,  and  in  a  general  way  dictate  the  course 
of  empire.  No  political  party  can  live  against  their  antagonism, 
and  no  candidate  can  succeed  without  their  goodwill.  Less  than 
two  years  ago  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  knew  little  and 
cared  little  as  to  conditions  in  Europe,  except  that  they  gave 
liberally  out  of  their  bounty  to  all  charitable  demands  from  how¬ 
ever  remote  a  cause.  Wheat  was  three  dollars  a  bushel  and  com 
and  pork  proportionately  high.  The  American  farmer  followed 
his  plough  happily  and  care-free,  reaped  his  amazing  crops,  and 
banked  his  still  more  amazing  profits.  Foreign  policies  did  not 
interest  him  or  give  him  the  slightest  concern.  He  knew  that  a 
chaotic  state  of  affairs  existed  in  Europe.  He  was  sorry  for  those 
who  suffered,  but  he  believed  that  in  time  things  would  come 
right  and  that  perhaps  it  was  Europe’s  own  fault  they  did  not 
come  right  sooner  than  they  did.  At  any  rate  it  w^as  a  good  thing 
America  w'as  not  mixed  up  in  it,  and  did  not  have  to  be.  Things 
were  quite  all  right  with  him  and  his  country,  and  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  Americans  that  others  were  in  a  muddle.  To  have  pro¬ 
posed  then  that  the  United  States  -should  voluntarily  step  into 
this  sphere  of  European  turmoil  and  attempt  to  help  put  things 
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straight  would  have  been  to  incur  scorn  and  derision,  and  such 
was  the  fate  of  those  who  advanced  such  ideas. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  position  in  America  began  to 
change.  Business  began  to  fall  away.  Exports  dropp^  off 
tremendously.  Factories  became  idle,  and  unemployment  grew 
apace.  What  was  stranger  than  all  these  things  to  the  farmer  was 
that  the  price  of  his  own  products  fell  rapidly.  The  world  was 
not  producing,  millions  were  starving,  and  yet  the  price  of  staple 
foods  in  the  U nited  States  decreased  to  the  grower  first  by  thirds, 
then  by  halves,  and  then  by  even  two-thirds,  until  wheat  sold 
for  about  a  dollar  a  bushel  and  maize  and  pig  became  correspond¬ 
ingly  cheap.  In  the  meantime  the  cost  of  farming  had  increased 
enormously  over  pre-war  days.  Wages  were  higher,  all  materials 
cost  vastly  more,  food  that  had  to  be  purchased  was  more  expen¬ 
sive,  machinery  was  costly,  and  the  farmers’  habits  and  those 
of  his  family  had  been  readjusted  to  a  scale  of  living  and  expendi¬ 
ture  which  made  the  pre-war  state  appear  as  poverty  to  riches. 
The  American  W’orking  farmer,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  more  in¬ 
telligent  than  the  farmer  of  any  other  country.  He  is  more  or 
less  a  reader  of  newspapers  and  good  publications.  His  children 
are  well  educated,  many  of  them  with  university  schooling.  He 
has  been  and  still  is  more  or  less  provincial-minded  as  to  foreign 
affairs.  Geographical  location  and  American  history  have  made 
him  so.  For  generations  he  has  been  hard  at  work  putting 
America  under  the  plough,  and  this  has  been  an  absorbing 
occupation.  He  has  read  and  has  been  told  that  foreign 
affairs  were  his  concern,  as  all  commerce  was  inter¬ 
national,  but  it  is  only  now  he  has  learned  that  all  the 
food  produced  in  the  world  has  not  been  immediately 
absorbed  by  the  food-importing  industrial  communities,  and  for 
reasons  which  have  not  existed  before  in  modern  times— lack  of 
purchasing  ix)wer  and  deficient  cheap  transportation.  He  has 
learned  that  there  are  over  a  million  metric  tons  of  grain  lying 
unsold  in  Bulgaria,  the  surplus  of  the  crop  of  1920,  and  yet 
millions  of  people  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  other  nearby  countries 
are  starving  to  death.  These  things  have  made  an  enormous 
impression  on  his  intelligence,  and  the  general  effect  upon  the 
farming  community  of  America  has  been  remarkable  in  its  awaken¬ 
ing  power.  The  American  farmer  has  awakened  to  facts  \^ith 
which  he  has  long  been  familiar,  but  wdiich  to  him  lacked  vitality. 
He  is  now  realising  that  after  all  the  state  of  the  world  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  is  of  deep  concern  to  him  and  to  his  business.  He 
is  now  realising  that  he  cannot  remain  prosperous  unless  his  cus¬ 
tomers  are  able  to  buy  the  products  of  his  land  and  labour,  and  he 
is  now  showing  a  keen  and  practical  interest  in  European  affairs. 
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The  possible  results  of  this  awakening  are  tremendously 
important  to  Europe,  for  in  the  end  it  will  be  the  farmers  of 
America  who  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  enters  actively  into  the  reconstruction  work 
needed  to  put  the  economic  world  system  once  more  into  effective 
operation,  and  it  will  be  the  farmers  of  America  who  will  be  the 
buyers  of  any  securities  that  may  be  offered  for  sale  in  America 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilising  exchanges,  extending  credits  or 
furnishing  sound  foundations  for  the  fiscal  systems  of  now  dis¬ 
tressed  and  even  tottering  Governments. 

There  must  be  constructive  leadership,  however,  and  in  the 
end  it  will  be  determined  by  this  whether  or  not  this  newly- 
awakened  consciousness  of  foreign  affairs  will  be  rendered  effec¬ 
tive.  Many  visitors  to  the  United  States  have  reported  a  certain 
amount  of  indifference  to  European  conditions.  Their  experience 
is  to  the  effect  that  those  with  whom  they  have  been  brought  in 
contact,  mostly  people  of  the  industrial  world,  are  satisfied  to  let 
things  w'ork  themselves  out.  They  admit  things  are  in  a  bad  way 
at  the  moment,  but  claim  already  to  see  signs  of  improvement. 
America  will  come  back  first  and  before  long,  and  it  is  better  for 
us  to  wait  content  with  w'hat  we  have  than  to  mix  up  in  a  dubious 
situation,  which  might  prove  a  vortex  into  which  America  might 
be  drawn  farther  than  is  wise  or  is  good  for  the  nation  in  the 
end.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  some  towards  Europe.  Some  of  these 
people  look  upon  unemployment  and  distress  as  a  beneficent 
Providence  working  towards  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
production,  which  will  in  time  enable  them  to  resume  their  old 
time  manner  of  living  and  of  money-making. 

This  reactionary  point  of  view  is  not  held  by  America’s  greatest 
financiers  and  industrial  leaders.  The  latter  are  the  meft’  w’ho 
built  up  the  great  and  varied  export-trade  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  before  the  war.  They  are  the  men  who  foresaw  a  great 
country  of  tremendous  natural  resources  producing  manufactured 
goods  rather  than  rawr  material  for  export,  and  it  is  these  men  who 
have  built  up  the  great  industrial  plants  of  America  which  have 
competed  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  w'orld  with  all  other 
nations,  and  thus  kept  millions  of  men  at  work  at  home  at  the 
highest  wages  to  be  earned  anywhere.  These  men  realise  what 
IS  ahead  of  American  industry  unless  their  customers  abroad 
regain  their  erstwhile  producing  power.  They  see  but  tw-o  ways 
out  of  the  stagnation  w’hich  now^  prevails ;  one  is  for  America  to 
use  her  vast  accumulations  of  gold  to  restore  the  balance  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  other  to  increase  the  capacity  of  their  European 
plants,  and  thus  continue  their  business  at  the  expense  of  their 
home  establishments.  This  latter  course  is  now  being  pursued 
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to  a  certain  extent  as  a  matter  of  necessity  in  countries  where  the 
local  money  is  greatly  depreciated  in  value.  American  money 
is  now  too  dear  for  Europe  to  buy  American-made  goods.  Trans- 
lated  into  terms  of  European  currency  it  is  valuable  as  capital 
with  which  to  develop  local  business  in  Europe.  To  protect  and 
preserve  the  organisations  built  up  at  enormous  expense  of 
money,  time  and  labour,  it  is  necessary  at  the  moment  to  carry 
on  in  this  manner,  but  it  may  be  said  in  all  truth  it  is  looked  upon 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  adopted  reluctantly,  and  will  be 
abandoned  for  home  production  and  export  as  soon  as  conditions 
make  it  possible.  These  men  are  Americans,  and  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  keeping  the  home  fires  burning.  They 
control  great  establishments  in  the  United  States  which  furnish 
employment  in  normal  times  to  millions  of  men  and  women,  and 
their  efforts  and  their  influence  are  even  now  all  directed  towards 
relighting  the  fires  in  the  American  furnaces  which  have  gone 
out  because  of  over-production  for  a  foreign  trade  which  has 
almost  disappeared. 

These  men  have  no  illusion  as  to  a  return  of  prosperity  to 
America  while  the  rest  of  the  wmrld  wallows  in  a  slough  of 
despond.  They  know  how  interdependent  are  modern  nations, 
one  upon  the  other,  for  healthy  conditions,  and  they  realise  that 
not  only  will  America  fail  to  rise  to  her  possibilities  with  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  are  now  abroad,  but  that  the  twro  thousand  million 
pounds  in  gold  lent  by  America  to  the  Allies  as  a  consequence  of 
war  might  just  as  well  be  written  off  as  a  bad  debt  unless  Euro¬ 
pean  conditions  are  vastly  improved,  and  that  speedily.  Tn  fact 
as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  Europe  to  America  it  is 
not  difficult  to  estimate  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
already  lost  far  more  since  the  Armistice  through  bad  economic 
conditions  in  Europe  than  the  amount  of  the  debt  owed  by 
Europe  to  the  United  States,  and  that  this  loss  is  only  in  itr 
beginning.  Several  practical  plans  have  been  suggested  for 
stabilising  conditions  as  a  foundation  on  w'hich  to  w'ork  towards 
reconstruction.  One  great  difficulty  that  presents  itself  is  the 
state  into  which  Europe  w’as  plunged  through  the  adoption  of  the 
idea  of  self-determination  for  small  nationalities.  That  most  of 
the  wmrk  already  accomplished  along  this  line  must  be  undone  is 
now  generally  agreed,  but  not  so  easily  carried  out.  Tf  there 
existed  a  “United  States  of  Europe  ”  competent  as  a  treaty  Power, 
and  including  all  the  now'  warring  elements  west  of  Pussia,  the 
matter  would  be  comparatively  simple.  The  idea  of  possiblv  using 
the  organisation  of  the  League  of  Nations  unquestionably  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  default  of  anything  else  in  view.  Grave  complica¬ 
tions  present  themselves  in  the  pride,  jealousy,  and  suspicion  of 
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individual  nations,  large  and  small,  for  no  practical  working  plan 
has  yet  been  evolved  which  does  not  call  for  the  surrender,  tem¬ 
porarily  at  least,  of  certain  so-called  sovereign  rights,  long  held 
and  jealously  guarded.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  America  would 
be  willing  to  throw  her  assets  into  the  now  seething  furnace  of 
European  contention  and  intrigue  merely  to  watch  them  consume. 
It  would  not  be  just  to  those  who  gave  or  to  those  who  received, 
nor  would  it  accomplish  the  purpose  intended. 

The  responsibility  for  present  conditions  is  not  largely  that  of 
America.  America  owes  it  to  the  world,  however,  and  it  is  to 
her  own  interest  that  help  is  given  if  those  who  are  concerned 
accept  the  situation  in  the  same  spirit  so  as  to  guarantee  that 
American  co-operation  will  be  effective.  It  has  been  held  that 
national  individualism,  multiplied  now  as  never  before  in  modern 
times,  is  a  safeguard  against  exploitation  of  the  world  by  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups  of  individuals.  This  is  undoubtedly  true 
theoretically,  but  the  world  is  paying  dearly  for  this  protection, 
if  it  be  such,  at  the  present  moment,  and  an  intensely  practical 
problem  in  expediency  is  now  presented  for  immediate  solution. 
The  smaller  nationalities  having  achieved  their  individuality  find 
it  is  about  their  only  asset,  and  that  they  are  in  danger  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  through  their  weakness  or  their  necessity  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  by  any  other  nation  of  predatory  instinct.  The  whole 
of  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  now  turns  to  America  for  an  answer 
as  to  the  immediate  future.  Some  of  the  nations  stand  ready 
!  and  are  still  strong  enough  to  spar  for  advantage.  Others  are 
:  merely  helpless  supplicants  for  aid.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  of 
j  these  attitudes  will  be  fruitful.  America  is  asking  for  no  duel  of 
wits  or  for  humble  entreaty.  The  American  people  would  take 
more  kindly  to  a  plain  business  proposition  in  the  course  of  which 
nations  would  deal  with  each  other  as  would  a  group  of  individuals 
friendly  to  each  other  who  were  discussing  a  possible  partnership 
with  a  view  of  putting  on  its  feet  a  long-established  industry 
temporarily  fallen  upon  hard  times.  It  is  along  these  lines  that 
something  will  be  done  if  at  all.  Events  have  placed  the  United 
States  in  a  position  where  that  country  is  able  to  stand  sponsor 
for  any  great  plan  of  reconstruction.  The  gold  is  there,  the 
architects  are  available  and  eager  to  make  the  plans,  American 
interests  abroad  and  at  home  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  plan  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  will  give  to  it 
the  best  that  is  in  them.  The  controlling  element  in  American 
life  is  now  ready  to  be  convinced  that  in  some  such  scheme  lies 
future  safety  and  prosperity.  It  rests  with  those  who  possess 
authoritative  power  of  initiative  in  each  and  every  country 
affected  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  until  that  is  done  the 
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present  impasse  continues,  and  the  present  misery  of  a  vast  sec¬ 
tion  of  humanity  remains.  The  field  is  clear  in  America  for  con¬ 
centration  upon  this  one  great  world  problem  in  all  directions 
but  one.  The  cloud  upon  the  horizon  is  over  the  Far  East.  This 
cloud  must  be  dispersed  with  the  aid  of  Europe  or  it  may  become 
necessary  for  America  to  concentrate  upon  the  problem  of  her 
own  material  defence  rather  than  upon  the  restoration  of  some 
sort  of  stability  to  the  affairs  of  the  Western  world.  Hence  it  is 
to  the  interests  of  Europe  that  the  present  signs  of  the  times  in 
the  Orient  be  robbed  of  their  unquestionably  ominous 
character. 

How  real  the  threat  may  be  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  Japan 
is  obviously  doiiig  things  which  convince  the  world  she  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  war.  President  Harding  has  called  an  international 
Conference  to  meet  in  Washington  on  November  11th  to  discuss 
questions  of  armament  and  Far  Eastern  policy.  He  has  already 
warned  the  American  people  not  to  expect  too  much  from  this  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  way  of  world  disarmament.  The  Conference  has 
been  called  in  the  effort  to  clarify  the  situation  ;  in  other  words  to 
persuade  Japan  to  put  her  cards  on  the  table  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  know  what  to  expect  in  the  near  future.  America 
awaits  this  Conference  with  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  her  own 
position,  and  hopeful  of  results  which  will  benefit  the  world. 
Japan  comes  to  Washington  wdth  manifest  reluctance ;  suspicious, 
and  on  her  guard.  Her  position  is  one  of  antagonism  rather 
than  co-operation,  and  with  some  justification  from  her  point  of 
view.  In  the  background  of  all  this  disarmament  talk,  this  jockey¬ 
ing  for  position  and  official  recognition  of  Japan  as  one  of  the 
great  Powers,  there  looms  the  disturbing  question  of  racial 
discrimination.  No  matter  what  may  be  said,  or  what  may  be 
offered,  the  American  people  and  the  people  of  the  British  Over¬ 
seas  lands  will  never  agree  to  treat  the  Japanese  as  other  than 
Asiatics,  and  hence  to  be  discriminated  against,  and  no  matter 
what  advantage  there  may  be  to  be  gained  these  same  Asiatics 
will  never  abandon  their  contention  for  race  equality.  In  the  end  it 
all  comes  to  this  :  it  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  flowing  tide  of  world 
progress  splits  into  its  component  factors  of  East  and  West. 

No  one  wdth  any  real  knowledge  of  American  history,  character, 
or  national  purpose  visualises  an  armed  United  States  seeking 
conquest.  The  American  people  are  not  Imperialists.  An  acci¬ 
dent  placed  the  Philippines  in  their  hands  in  1898.  They  have 
been  trying  to  get  rid  of  them  honourably  ever  since.  Again, 
however,  very  recently  has  an  American  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines  reported  the  impossibility  of  yet  giving  the  Philippines 
their  independence  in  justice  to  themselves,  hence  the  United 
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States  continues  with  its  share  of  the  White  Man’s  Burden  which, 
in  view  of  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  military  and  naval  Power,  with 
dreams  of  added  Empire,  becomes  increasingly  burdensome  and 
erabanassing.  The  Philippines  are  a  commitment  for  the 
American  people  which  threatens  to  cost  them  dear — a  strategic 
weakness,  an  enormous  expense,  carrying  in  its  train  an  indirect 
call  to  vast  expenditure  and  Government  policies  otherwise  un¬ 
needed.  It  would  require  a  strangely  warped  and  ill-informed 
mind  to  imagine  the  American  people  beginning  a  war  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  an  equally  perverted  imagination  to  picture  America 
using  a  great  armament  and  vast  wealth  to  bully  a  foreign  nation 
into  some  sort  of  ignoble  acquiescence.  Japanese  statesmen  are 
too  clever  and  too  well  informed  to  subscribe  to  any  such  beliefs, 
and  yet  they  are  going  ahead  with  feverish  activity  training  men, 
building  ships,  and  accumulating  war  stores.  This  year  the 
Japanese  Government  is  spending  58  per  cent,  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  in  these  directions.  Why?  This  is  the  question  of  the 
present  time,  and  the  answer  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  inner 
councils  of  the  rulers  of  Japan,  for  to  the  world  they  present  the 
immobile  face  and  the  unreadable  personality  of  their  race,  age- 
old  enigmas  to  the  people  of  the  West. 

Will  they  respond  at  Washington  to  the  invitation  to  lay  their 
cards  on  the  table  ?  There  is  small  hope  they  will  do  so.  Should 
they  ostensibly  agree,  there  will  always  be  the  card  “  in  the  hole  ” 
across  the  face  of  which,  if  it  were  permitted  to  look,  would  be 
found  written  the  demand  for  race  equality.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  stands  watching  and  awaiting  developments,  vastly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  outcome,  as  future  British  foreign  policy  is  deeply 
involved.  At  no  cost  must  good  relations  with  America  be 
jeopardised,  and  yet  Japan  must  not  be  converted  from  at  least 
an  ostensible  ally  into  an  avowed  enemy.  No  one  believes  that 
Japan  is  preparing  for  a  war  of  aggression  against  the  West.  It 
is  equally  certain,  how'ever,  that  she  does  not  propose  to  be 
challenged  in  her  actions  in  the  East.  The  whole  question  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  query  as  to  how  far  the  Western  Powers  will 
go  towards  imposing  their  will  upon  Eastern  affairs,  and  how 
far  the  Japanese  will  yield  in  their  present  intention  of 
playing  a  lone  and  more  or  less  free  hand  within 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  rightful  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Eastern  Russia  and  China  they  hold  to  be  within  this 
sphere,  and  their  present  intention  is  to  see  that  there  are  great 
extensions  rather  than  even  the  smallest  contractions  of  present 
advantages  gained  by  reason  of  what  happened  during  the  Great 
War.  Neither  the  Americans  nor  the  English  people  would  con¬ 
sent  to  a  war  against  Japan  for  the  sake  of  China  or  Russia.  It 
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is  apparently  a  stalemate  so  far  as  a  prospective  war  is  concerned 
but  with  a  Japan  travelling  fast  and  far  along  the  road  towards 
the  goal  set  many  years  ago — ultimate  Japanese  dictatorship  of 
the  Far  East — it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  a  time  when  a  slow  down 
will  be  called.  Far-seeing  statesmanship  may  realise  what  this 
w'ill  mean  when  the  time  comes,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with 
the  Western  world  in  the  state  it  now  is,  a  move  can  be  made  to 
stay  the  flow  of  the  tide.  It  is  at  the  moment  more  than  human 
energy  can  encompass  to  give  attention  to  other  than  the  solution 
of  present  problems  arising  out  of  the  reactions  of  war,  which 
must  be  solved  that  humanity  be  saved  possibly  even  from  destruc¬ 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  Certain  elements  of  the  unexpected  visible 
in  the  present  situation  which,  if  developed,  would  upset  all 
present  calculations.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  one  of  the  most 
active  and  astute  Japanese  now  representing  his  country  in  the 
West,  remarked  of  the  present  situation:  “Japan  has  already 
annexed  China  economically  if  the  people  of  the  West  but  knew 
it,  and  it  is  inevitable,  by  all  economic  laws,  that  it  should  be 
ours.  Japan  has  no  warlike  designs  upon  America  or  any  other 
Western  Power,  and  does  not  desire  w’ar,  but  we  have  a  dangerous 
situation  at  home.  The  Japanese  people  are  restless  under  heavy 
taxation  and  difficulties  of  living.  They  may  force  the  hand  of 
the  Japanese  Government  in  such  a  way  as  to  precipitate  what 
it  is  our  present  desire  to  avoid.”  It  was  formerly  said  that 
Japan  was  the.  England  of  the  Far  East,  and  Japanese  writers 
often  referred  to  their  country  in  such  terms,  but  this  is  no  longer 
so.  Japan  has  become  the  pre-war  Germany  of  the  Far  East.  A 
great  and  rapidly  expanding  naval  and  military  Power  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  existence,  with  wide  ambitions  and  a  people  within  push¬ 
ing  the  Government  on  to  conquest  by  processes  both  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  but  mostly  arising  from  discontent  with  conditions  as  they 
are.  The  Japanese  Government  must  find  reason  and  justification 
for  its  armament,  and  may  have  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  their  troubles  by  a  display  w’hich  will  absorb  the 
national  energy  now  devoted  to  discontent,  criticism  and  agitation. 

Japan  comes  to  the  Conference  at  Washington  with  the  least 
inclination  to  disarm  of  all  the  Powers,  and,  from  her  own  point  of 
view,  wdth  most  cogent  reasons  for  carrying  out  her  present  pro¬ 
gramme.  She  comes  feeling  she  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
as  an  outsider.  The  natural  inference  is  that  her  representatives 
will  come  to  play  for  advantage  rather  than  for  co-operation,  and 
their  position  is  logical  and  understandable.  The  Administration  at 
Washington  was  wise  in  warning  the  American  people  not  to 
expect  much  progress  towards  w'orld  disarmament  as  a  result  of 
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the  Conference,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  go  further  and 
warn  the  nation  not  to  be  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  security  based 
upon  false  premises  which  may  be  elaborated  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

It  has  been  suggested  seriously  in  high  quarters  in  England  that  . 
the  debt  to  America  should  be  discharged  by  the  transfer  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  British  Navy  to  the  American  flag.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  such  a  plan  is  said  to  be  the  immediate  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  debt,  thus  giving  British  finance  enormous  relief, 
the  settling  for  many  years  to  come  of  the  question  of  naval 
supremacy  in  the  Pacific  and  a  consequent  disappearance  of  the 
threat  of  war  which  now  hangs  over  our  Eastern  waters ;  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  would  give  the  United  States  to  abandon  the  present 
naval  programme,  wdth  its  vast  continuing  expenditure,  and  the 
collection  of  a  debt  which  at  present  is  a  source  of  more  or  less 
international  irritation,  and  which  at  best  will  not  be  collectable  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Such  a  suggestion  will  come  as  a  shock  at 
first  both  to  Americans  and  Englishmen.  The  idea,  however, 
comes  from  England,  and  one  of  America’s  greatest  and  most 
practical  business  men,  when  approached  on  the  subject  recently, 
said  thoughtfully  :  “  I  am  not  so  sure  but  what  the  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  that  our  American  people  might  be  brought  to  see  it  in 
that  light.”  It  is  agreed  that  if  the  effort  for  disarmament  proves 
a  failure,  as  most  people  believe  it  will  be  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  an  Anglo-American 
Navy  under  one  direction,  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  possible 
competition.  America  is  the  only  country  at  present  able  to  finance 
such  an  undertaking,  and  it  may  be  that  the  American 
people  will  have  to  assume  such  a  burden  whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  The  greatest  shock  the  Japanese  have  experienced  in  their 
Pacific  policy  was  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  1916 
naval  programme.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  American  Navy  to 
the  size  which  would  result  from  carrying  out  such  a  plan  as  is 
suggested  would  put  an  end  to  all  Japanese  plans  for  ultimate 
naval  dominance  and  consequent  absolute  control  of  Eastern 
affairs.  There  are  almost  insuperable  technical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  plan,  but  the  suggestion  is  interesting  as  showing 
what  is  being  thought  about  in  the  effort  to  save  the  world  another 
great  war  in  the  immediate  future.  It  has  been  said  in  the 
Far  East  by  Europeans  of  note  that  the  Washington 
Conference  will  result  in  hastening  rather  than  postponing 
another  great  w’ar.  It  is  undeniable  that  it  is  more  inspiring 
to  face  a  definite  danger  than  to  drift  upon  a  tide  which  is 
racing  along  in  a  dense  fog  towards  an  unknown  coast.  The 
sound  of  the  breakers  is  even  now  occasionally  heard,  and  it  fills 
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the  hearts  of  mankind  with  added  despondency.  A  sign  of  the 
times  is  the  spread  of  pessimism,  and  many  subscribe  even  to  the 
current  argument  that  humanity  is  again  approaching  one  of  those 
dark  ages  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  as  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  Taxation,  staqia- 
tion,  international  bankruptcy,  and  the  starvation  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  world  now  stagger  the  highest 
optimism  and  add  to  these  a  constant  threat  of  another  great  war, 
and  a  condition  exists  which  reacts  unfavourably  upon  every  effort 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  or  of  mankind. 

The  resisting  power  of  this  generation  has  been  weakened  by  six 
years  of  war  and  its  consequences.  Eesiliency  is  gone,  youth  is 
cynical  and  inexperienced,  with  most  of  its  ideals  made  sport  of  by 
Fate.  The  time  has  come  for  heroic  and  drastic  measures 
initiated  and  carried  out  by  the  nations  of  whom  the  world  expects 
the  most.  Tradition  and  precedences  have  succumbed  to  shell¬ 
shock  after  proving  their  impotence.  The  statesmanship  that 
passed  through  the  war  period  has  exhausted  its  vitality  in  almost 
superhuman  tasks  of  opportunism,  compromise  and  expediency, 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  on.  The  world  has  reached  a  point  when 
it  is  not  enough  to  carry  on,  hoping  each  day  for  miracles  to  put 
things  right.  Humanity  is  now  merely  drifting,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  day  by  day,  closing  its  eyes  to  the  next  day  to  come 
for  fear  of  new  disasters.  The  world  to-day  is  like  a  besieged 
garrison  hoping  to  hold  out  until  the  enemy,  a  host  of  evil  forces, 
exhausts  itself.  Everyone  acknowledges  existing  conditions,  but 
no  man,  or  group  of  men,  in  a  position  to  be  heard,  lias  yet  ad¬ 
vanced  a  constructive  plan  of  practical  value  and  shown  the 
courage  to  try  to  put  it  into  effect. 

The  Washington  Conference  is  a  step  towards  the  light,  not  for 
what  it  may  accomplish  along  the  line  of  stated  endeavour  per¬ 
haps,  but  for  what  it  may  emphasise  as  to  the  state  of  the  world. 
Out  of  it  may  arise  a  compelling  necessity  for  action,  and  that 
is  apparently  the  only  driving  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  over¬ 
come  the  present  inertia  of  despair  and  international  suspicion 
with  which  the  world  is  now  beset. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  AND  THE 
NAVAL  ISSUE. 


The  success  or  otherwise  of  the  forthcoming  Conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington  will  depend  upon  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  meets,  the 
willingness  with  which  the  delegates  recognise  accomplished  facts 
and  unmistakable  tendencies,  and  the  intelligent  pressure  of 
public  opinion  in  all  the  countries  intimately  concerned  with  the 
issue.  Although  we  must  still  hope  for  the  best,  there  is  grave 
reason  for  fearing  that  the  Conference  will  not  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  world  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  heavy  burden  which  they  are  now  bearing,  a  burden  which 
is  actually  heavier  than  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  War.  That 
is  the  lamentable  commentary  upon  the  struggle  which  was  waged 
ill  Europe,  and  far  beyond  its  borders,  from  the  summer  of  1914 
until  November  11th,  1918;  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  treasure,  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  all  the  economic  distress  which  has 
flowed  from  the  war,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  world’s  income 
and  energy  is  now  being  devoted  to  preparations  for  war  than  at 
any  previous  period. 

President  Harding  was  interpreting  the  longing  of  the  over¬ 
burdened  and  distressed  peoples  of  the  world,  never  so  over¬ 
burdened  and  never  so  distressed  as  now,  when  in  July  last  he 
issued  his  invitation  to  a  conference  on  (o)  “  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ment  ”  and  (h)  “  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems.”  Almost 
from  the  first,  the  scope  and  character  of  the  Conference  have  been 
misunderstood.  It  has  been  most  frequently  described  as  a  con¬ 
ference  on  “disarmament,”  which  every  statesman,  includ¬ 
ing,  as  he  has  explained.  President  Harding  himself,  realises  to 
be  an  Utopian  dream  at  the  present  juncture,  and  it  has  also  been 
assumed  that  it  would  deal  only  with  “naval  disarmament,”  as 
though  naval  and  military  and  air  power  were  in  separate  com¬ 
partments  and  were  employed  in  pursuit  of  different  ends.  The 
President  specifically  stated  that  his  purpose  was  to  convene  a 
conference  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  “limitation  of  arma¬ 
ment,”  and  not  the  abolition  of  armaments,  and  by  implication 
he  proposed  that  the  conference  should  attempt  to  reach  a  basis 
for  the  simultaneous  reduction  of  naval,  military,  and  aerial  arma¬ 
ments.  The  assumption  has,  nevertheless,  arisen  that,  apart  from 
the  discussion  of  “the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems,”  the 
deliberations  will  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  standards 
of  naval  strength. 

If  that  were  the  President’s  intention,  the  success  of  the  Con- 
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ference  would  be  seriously  jeopardised,  because  this  country’s 
uavy,  in  addition  to  protecting  its  sea  communications,  guards  also 
the  ocean-washed  frontiers  of  all  the  various  nations  and  dei)enden- 
cies  of  the  British  Crown.  Our  insular  state  imposes  upon  us 
in  the  British  Isles  peculiar  naval  responsibilities.  As  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  remarked  some  years  ago,  there  is  no  parity  of 
risk  between  ourselves  and  other  nations  : — 

“  Our  position  is  highly  artificial.  We  are  fed  from  the  seas.  We 
are  an  unarmed  people.  We  possess  a  very  small  army.  We  are  the  only 
Power  in  Europe  which  does  not  possess  a  large  army.  We  cannot 
menace  the  independence  or  the  vital  interests  of  any  great  Continental 
State  ;  we  cannot  invade  any  Continental  State.  We  do  not  wish  to 
do  so,  but,  even  if  we  had  the  wish,  we  have  not  got  the  power.” 


Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  we  have  broken  up  the  Grand 
Army,  and,  in  face  of  a  Continent  still  in  warlike  mood,  are  main¬ 
taining  military  forces  on  a  smaller  scale  even  than  in  1914,  though 
we  failed  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  persuade  any  Continental 
Power  (except  Germany  under  force  majeur)  to  abandon  the  con- 
scriptive  system,  which  creates  vast  reserves  which  can  be 
called  up  in  an  emergency.  Consider  our  position! 
The  British  Isles  lie  within  a  night’s  steaming  of  an 
armed  Continent ;  the  Navy  is  our  anti-invasion  guard. 
Though  we  are  not  unconscious  of  the  shifting  of  tha 
centre  of  naval  gravity  from  European  waters  to  the  Pacific 
and  are  not  unmindful  of  the  defenceless  state  of  our  sister  nations 
— Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Canada — we  are 
compelled  by  every  consideration  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  future  depends  upon  .security 
and  high  prestige  in  European  waters.  So,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  Conference  will  devote  itself  mainly  to  the  discussion  of  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments,  the  British  people  are  driven  by 
their  geographical  situation ,  and  not  less  by  their  love  of  freedom, 
to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  military  forces  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  an  unarmed  people,  and  that  the  Fleet  is  their 
first,  second,  and  third  line  of  defence.  They  are  in  no  position  to 
discuss  a  further  reduction  of  naval  armaments,  except  there  is 
also  a  discussion ,  and  a  fruitful  discussion ,  upon  military  and  aerial 
armaments. 

It  is  apparent  that  before  the  Conference  deals  with  the  “  limita¬ 
tion  of  armament,”  it  must  direct  its  attention  to  “the  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  problems”  to  which  the  President  referred  in  his 
invitation.  It  would  be  to  enlarge  unduly  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  discuss  those  political  matters  ;  Mr.  Sisley  Huddleston  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Coleman  dealt  with  aspects  of  these  problems  in  the 
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October  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  Eeview.  It  need  only  be 
said  that  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  of  policy  and  aims  in 
the  Pacific  is  fundamental  to  any  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments.  There  is  also  no  opportunity  of  exploring  the 
military  and  aerial  aspects  of  the  armament  problem,  although 
it  must  be  recognised  that  failure  to  secure  an  agreement  for 
stabilising  the  movement  towards  greater  armies  and  larger  air 
fleets  must  seriously  embarrass  those  who  are  sincerely  anxious 
to  see  a  reduction  of  naval  forces  throughout  the  world.  It  must 
suffice  on  this  occasion  to  deal  only  with  the  naval  issues 
which  are  forced  into  prominence  hy  the  approaching  assembly  of 
the  Conference  at  Washington. 

It  is  an  unhappy  augury  of  the  success  of  this  great  assembly 
that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  in  all  innocence  as  we 
may  well  believe,  should  have  been  seized  with  a  demonstrably 
false  conception  of  the  existing  naval  situation.  It  might  he 
assumed  from  statements  which  have  appeared  in  many  American 
newspapers  that  this  country  is  engaged  in  a  feverish  movement 
for  expanding  its  Fleet,  and  that  it  is  our  activity  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  and  our  generally  unreasonable  attitude  which  prompted 
President  Harding  to  issue  his  invitation  to  Washington. 
Throughout  the  United  States  this  misunderstanding  exists,  and, 
unless  it  can  be  removed,  there  is  little  prospect  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  w’ill  achieve  any  considerable  result,  for  without  the  support 
of  American  public  opinion,  as  expressed  within  and  without 
Congress,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  agreement  being  reached. 
What  must  the  American  reading  public  conclude  when  it  is  stated 
in  responsible  papers  that  at  the  present  time  the  British  Fleet 
is  “somewhat  stronger  than  the  American  Fleet,”  that 
it  is  being  further  “expanded,”  and  that  the  British  naval 
authorities  have  embarked  upon  a  new  era  of  naval 
competition,  not  with  Germany,  but  with  the  United 
States?  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  most  Americans 
now  believe  that  the  President’s  invitation  is  a  despairing 
effort  to  prevail  upon  the  British  authorities  to  desist  from  a 
movement  which  is  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  the  best  elements 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  misunderstanding  lie  the  seeds  of 
trouble,  and,  since  the  facts  are  readily  available,  their  re-state¬ 
ment  in  the  baldest  and  crudest  form  may  do  something  to  clear 
the  atmosphere  before  the  Conference  assembles. 

The  fundamental  fact  to  be  emphasised  is  that  a  limitation  of 
armaments  had  been  carried  out  in  this  country  before  President 
Harding's  invitation  was  issued.  The  great  army  of  the  war  had 
(lisappeared ,  together  with  the  aerial  forces  which  were  existing 
when  the  Armistice  was  signed,  and  the  British  Fleet  had  been 
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reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  strength.  The  influence 


of  the  new  policy  upon  British 
the  following  statement : — 

Expenditure,  1918-19  ... 

do.  1919-20  ... 

Estimates  for  1921-22  ... 


naval  expenditure  is  reflected  b 


...  £334,091,227 

...  £154,084,044 

£82,479,000  (being  the  equiva- 
N  lent,  at  the  present  value  of 
the  £,  of  £34,500,000  in  1914). 


Wages,  etc.,  of  officers  and  seamen, 

1918- 19  . £46,373,511 

Wages,  etc.,  of  officers  and  seamen, 

1919- 20  . £32,385,306 

Do.  do.  (estimates),  1921-22  ...  £18,314,000  (this  in  spite  of  an 

increase  of  rates  of  pay  since 
the  war  of  roughly  60%). 


Expenditure  on  Naval  Armaments,  1918-19  ...  ...  ...  £64,866,784 

Do.  do.  do.  1919-20 . £14,441,835 

(Guns,  torpedoes,  mines,  etc.,  storage  and  upkeep  thereof) 

Do.  do.  (estimates),  1921-22  .  £6,726,000 

Nor  is  that  all.  In  every  direction  the  pruning  knife  has  been 
at  work  on  the  British  naval  establishments  in  order  to  effect 
economies,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  next  year,  when 
the  Estimates  will  probably  contain  no  war  commitments,  the 
sum  which  is  asked  from  Parliament  w41l  be  even  smaller  than 
that  demanded  last  spring. 

In  contrast  with  the  decline  of  naval  expenditure  in  this  country 
since  the  year  before  the  war — a  reduction  from  £48,732,000  to 
£34,500,000  in  comparable  money  values — we  have  the  following 
remarkable  record  of  the  upward  movement  of  naval  expenditure 
in  the  United  States  : — 


Year. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

Dollars. 

1900 

59,088,547 

1911 

133,376,688 

1901 

66,220,984 

1912 

128,207,383 

1902 

84,442,711 

1913 

130,644,876 

1903 

82,692,228 

1914 

142,968,280 

1904 

87,926,217 

1916 

147,788,807 

1905 

113,623,469 

1916 

156,930,035 

1906 

105,105.890 

1917 

318,389,968 

1907 

104,629,684 

1918 

1,685,311,786 

1908 

108,124,421 

1919 

1,686,179,654 

1909 

124,618,808 

1920 

618,371,839 

1910 

137,779,343 

1921 

433,279,647 

Since  the  Spanish- American  war.  Congress,  in  its  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Fleet,  has  never  looked  back;  but  it  is  only  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  that  expenditure  has  taken  a  sensa¬ 
tional  leap  forward ;  whereas  in  1913  the  expenditure  amounted, 
in  round  figures,  to  $130,000,000  it  was  estimated  at  $433,000,000 
for  the  last  financial  year.  Similarly  with  regard  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  number  of  British  ofificers  and  men  has  already 
been  brought  far  below  the  pre-war  standard ;  but,  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  personnel  during  the  last  financial  year 
numbered  163,000,  including  3,000  temporary  officers  and  1,000 
reserve  officers.  The  American  taxpayer,  in  other  words,  is  now 
paying  a  much  heavier  naval  bill  than  the  British  taxpayer,  and 
the  personnel  of  the  American  Fleet  numbers  many  thousands 
more  than  the  personnel  of  the  British  Fleet. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  strength  of  the  three  great  navies  of  the  world — those  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan — that  we  obtain 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  economies 
have  been  effected  on  the  British  Navy. 

Brassey’s  Annual  of  1914,  which  was  published  on  the  eve  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  contained  a  statement  of  the 
standing  in  modern  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  of  the  British 
and  American  navies  at  that  time,  with  a  forecast  of  the  position 
at  the  end  of  1915  :  — 


Britain. 

U.S.A. 

End  of  1914  . 

34 

10 

To  be  completed  1915... 

7 

2 

Total 

41 

12 

In  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines  the  disparity  in 
strength  between  the  two  navies  was  even  greater  than  in  the 
armoured  classes. 

What  is  the  position  to-day?  It  is  revealed  in  White  Paper 
164  (1921),  in  which  details  are  given  of  the  navies  of  the  world, 
excluding  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  over  twenty  years  old. 
This  return  is  accessible  to  anyone  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  its  price  is  a  shilling.  The  general  accuracy  of  its  informa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  impugned.  It  was  prepared  early  in  the  summer 
of  the  present  year,  and  it  requires  slight  amendments  owing  to 
the  progress  of  events — in  the  United  Kingdom,  contraction,  and 
in  the  United  States,  expansion.  If  these  necessary  adjustments 
are  made,  we  obtain  the  following  statement  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  British  and  American  Navies  in  battleships  and 
battle  cruisers  : — 

Great  Britain.  United  States. 


Battleships  mounting  14' 

Built. 

Bldg.  Total. 

Built. 

Bldg. 

Total. 

guns  and  upwards 

Battle  cruisers  mounting  14' 

14 

—  14» 

14 

7 

21 

fpins  and  upwards 
Battleships  with  smaller 

4 

—  4 

— 

6 

6 

guns  ^  . 

Battle  cruisers  with  smaller 

8 

—  8 

26 

— 

26 

guns  . 

4 

—  4 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

30 

—  30 

40 

13 

63 

^  Mt)  Including  four  battleships  of  the  Iron  Duke  class,  which  are  included  in 
this  category  because  they  mount  the  heavy  type  of  13’6  in.  gun,  which  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  14  in.  gun  in  foreign  navies. 
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If  those  figures  be  contrasted  with  the  statistics  quoted  from 
Brassey's  Annual  for  1914,  the  trend  of  policy  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  is  unmistakably  revealed.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
British  naval  authorities,  having  laid  down  no  capital  ship  since 
the  Hood  w-as  begun  in  May,  1916,  have  been  cutting  down  the 
size  of  the  Fleet,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  fresh  ships  have 
been  begun  for  the  American  navy,  under  the  Naval  Programme 
of  1916,  with  the  result  that  early  in  1925  the  United  States  Navy 
will  contain  27  first-class  capital  ships  to  18  under  the  British 
flag.  And  yet  it  is  suggested  that  the  British  Fleet  is  responsible, 
in  large  measure,  for  the  present  heavy  naval  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  Not  only  has  the  British  Government  definitely 
abandoned  the  Two-Pow'er  Standard,  but  it  is  a  misuse  of  words 
even  to  suggest  that  it  is  now  maintaining  a  One-Power  Standard 
Fleet. 

That  statement  is  in  no  way  w^eakened  by  the  decision  to  lay 
down  four  more  armoured  ships  in  this  country.  They  are  to 
take  the  place  of  eight  obsolescent  vessels ;  when  these  four  units 
are  completed,  the  number  of  guns  and  torpedoes  carried  in  the 
British  Fleet  will  not  be  increased,  but  decreased,  compensation 
being  found  in  the  improved  design  and  armament  of  the  new 
ships.  During  the  period  that  the  British  Fleet  is  building  and 
fitting  out  these  four  post- Jutland  vessels,  the  United  States  will 
be  passing  into  commission  the  thirteen  post- Jutland  battleships 
and  battle  cruisers  which  are  now  under  construction.  The  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  face  of  some 
opposition  in  Congress,  to  press  on  with  the  least  forward  vessels 
was  taken  immediately  before  President  Harding  issued  his  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  Washington  Conference  * ;  whereas  the  Cabinet  in 
Whitehall  determined  several  months  earlier  that — after  an 
interval  of  five  years,  when  no  capital  ship  had  been  laid  dowm— it 
was  necessary  to  build  the  four  battle  cruisers  of  which  so  much 
has  recently  been  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  competitive  armament,  but  merely  one  of 
providing  British  officers  and  men  with  four  ships  reflecting,  not 
merely  the  lessons  of  the  battle  of  Jutland,  but  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  British  Empire. 

If  further  evidence  be  required  of  the  sincerity  of  the  British 
policy  towards  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  a  series  of  facts  with  which  people  in  this  country  are  still 
apparently  unfamiliar,  and  which  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 

(1)  Two  of  the  battle  cruisers  had  in  June  last  advanced  less  than  26  percent, 
towards  completion,  one  only  10'5  per  cent.,  two  others  7'7  per  cent.,  and  one  1'8 
per  cent.  One  of  the  battleships  had  been  recently  begun. 
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are  unknown  also  in  America.  Since  the  Armistice  no  fewer 
than 

(a)  2,074  ships,  which  were  then  in  the  British  naval  service, 
have  been  sold ; 

(b)  970  others  have  been  placed  on  the  disposal  list  for  sale ; 
and 

(c)  89  have  been  disposed  of  by  sinking,  by  breaking  up,  or 
by  gift. 

The  influence  of  this  clearance  of  the  lists  upon  the  'British 
Fleet  is  reflected  in  the  following  statement,  which  takes  account 
not  only  of  ships  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  but  of  vessels  in  commission 
or  reserve  in  the  Dominions,  a  point  of  some  importance  since 
anti-British  elements  in  the  United  States  suggest  that  the 
Dominions  are  engaged  in  an  active  naval  movement.  T,he  state¬ 
ment  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  all  in  full  commission,  at  the 
date  of  the  Armistice ,  and  the  number  in  commission  and  reserve 
in  October,  1919,  and  August,  1921,  respectively,  the  vessels  in 
reserve  being  given  in  parentheses  : — 


Date  of  Armis¬ 

October,  1919. 

August,  1921. 

tice.  All  in  full 

In  Commission 

In  Commission 

Commission. 

and  Reserve. 

and  Reserv'e. 

Battleships 

61 

20  (6) 

9(13) 

Battle  Cruisers 

8 

5(3) 

4  (4) 

Cruisers 

36 

2(5) 

—  (4) 

Light  Cruisers 

110 

39  (18) 

32(19)  n 

Flotilla  Leaders  ... 

28 

14  (11) 

8  (7)  ■ 

Destroyers... 

467 

154  (180) 

64  (107) 

Aircraft  Ca  rr iers  . . . 

9 

5  (1) 

2(2) 

Monitors  ... 

33 

2  (9) 

—  (6) 

Submarines 

197 

63  (21) 

42  (38) 

Minelayers 

1 

1  (2) 

—  (1) 

Sloops 

125 

29  (48) 

20  (2) 

Patrol  Boats 

118 

13  plus  55 

C.M.  boats  and 

60  minesweepers 

(18)  —(17) 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  belief  that  British 
naval  policy  has  been  in  any  respect  responsible  for  the  heavy 
burden  which  has  been  cast  upon  American  taxpayers  by  the 
movement  for  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  Fleet.  The 
United  States  is  happily  situated ;  it  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
three  thousand  miles  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  on  the  other,  the  six 
thousand  miles  of  the  Pacific ;  and  the  radius  of  action  of  the 
modern  ship  of  war  is  limited.  In  the  case  of  the  British  Isles  the 
sea  is  the  greatest  danger  of  their  inhabitants,  because  it  is  so 
narrow — 20  miles  only  at  the  narrowest  point ;  while  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  the  sea  is  a  permanent  protection  because  it 
18  80  broad.  The  Americans  have  no  neighbours  either  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south  who  menace  their  commerce  or  their  free- 
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dom.  In  the  history  of  the  world  there  never  was  a  country  bo 
admirably  protected  by  its  geographical  situation  and  its  con- 
figuration  as  is  the  United  States  with  a  population  one-quarter 
that  of  the  widely  distributed  British  Empire,  with  its  long  sea 
frontiers. 

Yet  in  these  circumstances  the  American  people  are  warned  to 
prepare  for  war,  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  simultaneously. 
That  that  statement  is  not  an  exaggeration  is  suggested  by  many 
articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  American  Press.  It 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  make  citation  of  one 
which  appeared  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  New  York,  a 
most  reputable  and  widely  read  journal,  as  recently  as  September 
24th.  In  the  course  of  that  article  it  was  stated  : — 

If  at  any  time  in  the  future  we  should  have  war  with  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  as  her  ally,  w’ould  almost  certainly  attack  in  the  Pacific.  If  we 
should  have  war  with  Japan  the  probabilities  are  that,  regardless  of  any 
sentimental  reason,  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  preserve  the  British  Empire, 
would  have  to  remain  neutral.  In  either  case  the  situation  in  the  Pacific 
would  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  period  of  the  recent  war  Japan  steadily  increased  her 
facilities  for  building  and  arming  warsliips.  As  far  back  as  1914  she 
claimed  to  produce  armour  plate  which  would  more  successfully  resist 
penetration  by  projectiles  than  was  true  of  the  plate  manufactured  in  the 
leskling  foundries  of  the  world. 

During  the  recent  war  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  material  of  all  kinds 
for  naval  construction  from  the  sources  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  formerly  had  contributed  so  Itirgely  to  Japanese  naval 
construction,  lead  Japan  to  considerably  increase  her  own  soiu-ces  of 
production. 

And  so  on.  The  suggestion  in  this  article,  as  well  as  in 
hundreds  of  other  articles  which  have  appeared  during  the  past 
few’  months  in  the  American  Press,  is  that  Japan  is  developing  a 
great  fleet,  and  that  unless  the  Americans  are  watchful  and  active 
the  Japanese  Navy  will  speedily  exercise  unchallenged  control 
of  the  Pacific.  What  is  the  Japanese  point  of  view?  It  has  been 
explained  by  the  Navy  Department  at  Tokio  in  the  following 
statement^  : — 

It  was  after  the  Sino-Japanese  war,  but  before  the  conflict  with  Russia, 
that  the  Imperial  naval  authorities  realised  the  necessity  of  possessing 
two  battle  squadrons,  and  accordingly  drew  up  a  programme  to  that  effect, 
the  numbers  stated  being  the  irreducible  minimum  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  Island  Empire.  Consequently,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia 
the  Japanese  Navy  had  two  squadrons,  each  consisting  of  six  capital  ships, 
t.c.,  six  battleships  and  six  armoured  cruisers.  From  the  experience  gained 
in  that  war  the  Navy  Department  resolved  to  form  two  squadrons,  each 
comprising  eight  capital  ships,  each  unit  to  be  less  than  eight  years  old 

(1)  Naval  and  Military  Record,  October  6,  1921. 
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from  the  date  of  its  completion.  This  was  the  inception  of  the  so-called 
“  8-8  ”  scheme. 

Just  at  that  time,  however,  there  occurred  a  far-reaching  modification 
in  the  design  of  capital  ships,  viz.,  the  appearance  of  the  Dreadnought. 
This  event  had  the  effect  of  rendering  all  previous  capital  ships  obsolete, 
and  Japan  therefore  found  herself  faced  with  the  necessity  of  building 
16  vessels  of  the  new  enlarged  type.  Owing,  however,  to  the  financial 
situation,  the  problem  became  one  of  great  difficulty  and  the  Navy  was 
forced  to  bo  content  for  the  time  being  with  a  building  programme  of  12 
or  14  capital  ships.  This  reduction,  however,  was  well  known  to  be  merely 
temporary,  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  placing  in  commission  a  fleet  of  8-8 
ships  was  repeatedly  annoimced  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  1920-28  programme  was  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Diet  in  July, 
1920,  and  when  the  previous  and  present  schemes  are  completed  Japan 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  fleet  having  16  capital  ships  of  the  first  class. 
This  establishment  will  be  reached  at  the  end  of  INIarch,  1928.  The 
programme  sanctioned  14  months  ago  embraces  the  following  new  con¬ 
struction  :  Battleships,  4  ;  battle  cruisers,  4  ;  cruisers,  12  ;  destroyers, 
32 ;  gun-boats,  6 ;  fleet  auxiliaries,  18 ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
submarines. 

When  the  Japanese  have  completed  their  naval  programme, 
they  will  possess  only  16  fully  effective  capital  ships,  whereas,  if 
no  other  vessels  are  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  the  American 
Navy  will  mobilise  27  of  the  first  class,  apart  from  less  powerful 
vessels  of  older  date.  It  is  impossible  for  an  observer  not  to  feel 
that  public  opinion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  become 
unnecessarily  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  naval  movement 
in  Japan,  particularly  as  owing  to  the  pressure  of  taxation  it  is 
uncertain  when  the  Japanese  naval  ambition  to  possess  an  8-8 
fleet  will  be  realised.  At  the  present  moment  naval,  mihtary, 
and  aerial  armaments  are  absorbing  rather  more  than  half  the 
revenue  of  Japan,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  this  burden  will  be 
home  uncomplainingly  much  longer. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  this  statement  of  the  naval  policies 
of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  is  exhaustive.  It 
touches  merely  the  fringe  of  a  most  complicated  subject,  which 
bristles  with  technical  details.  But  when  the  descent  is  made 
from  vague  statements  to  hard  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  naval 
situation  differs  essentially  from  the  mirage  which  is  being 
created  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  essential  if  the  Washington  Conference  is  not  to  fail  that 
all  mi.sconceptions  and  misunderstandings  should  be  swept  away 
and  a  clear  atmosphere  created.  In  the  first  place,  the  primary 
subjects  for  discussion  are  necessarily  “the  Pacific  and  the  Far 
Eastern  problems,”  for  armaments  depend  upon  ])olicy.  In  the 
second  place,  armaments  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  in  three 
separate  watertight  compartments,  labelled  respectively  “Army,” 
‘Navy,”  and  “Air-power.”  The  armament  movement  must  be 
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considered  broadly  and  as  a  whole.  An  army  is  the  first  line  of 
defence  of  some  States,  and  air  power  will  probably  prove  the  best 
protection  for  others ;  but  we  are  warned  by  our  history  that  the 
Fleet  is  our  first,  second,  and  third  line  of  defence.  It  behoves 
the  delegates  at  the  Washington  Conference  to  get  to  close  grips 
with  facts,  and  if  this  be  done  with  a  real  desire  to  reach  a  settle¬ 
ment  hope  need  not  be  abandoned  that  good  may  issue  from  the 
Conference.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  racial  prejudices  and  national 
misunderstanding  govern  the  proceedings,  and  the  opportunity  is 
seized  by  anti-British  and  anti-Japanese  propagandists,  making 
loud  professions  of  devotion  to  the  United  States,  to  work  mis¬ 
chief,  President  Harding  might  better  not  have  issued  his 
invitation. 

So  far  as  naval  armaments  are  concerned,  every  hope  rests 
on  the  recognition  of  the  example  which  this  country  has  set. 
It  is  a  maritime  Pow’er,  with  interests  in  the  Pacific  as  well  as 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  yet  it  has  deliberately  abandoned  its  tradi¬ 
tional  standard  of  naval  strength — the  Two  Power  Standard.  It 
has  proclaimed  that  in  future  it  will  be  satisfied  if  it  possesses  a 
fleet  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  In  order  that  this 
declaration  may  be  open  to  no  misunderstanding  Lord  Lee, 
speaking  as  First  Lord,  has  announced  that  the  Government 
“neither  commits  itself  to  nor  contemplates  any  building  ‘pro¬ 
gramme  ’  in  answer  to  those  of  any  other  Power.”  Those  are 
challenging  statements,  and  they  reflt'ct  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  assist  in  lifting  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  world  the  burden  which  they  are  now  bear¬ 
ing  in  support  of  exaggerated  armaments.  This  country,  with 
its  peculiar  naval  responsibilities,  has  already  forsworn  all  the 
naval  dogma  of  the  past,  and  in  going  to  Washington  its  dele¬ 
gates  carry  wdth  them  the  seed  of  a  wide  and  beneficent  move¬ 
ment,  if  only  the  light  of  truth  falls  upon  it  and  it  be  watered 
with  goodwill. 

A  favourable  outcome  of  the  Conference  depends,  more  than 
on  anything  else,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  mass  of  the  American 
people,  at  heart  no  militarists,  break  away  from  the  influence  of 
rumours  and  skilfully  designed  efforts  to  mislead  them,  and  con¬ 
front  the  associated  problems  with  a  will  to  peace.  If  they  will 
determine  that  war,  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  Pacific,  must 
be  prevented  at  any  cost  and  that  they  have  much  to  gain,  in 
moral  stature  and  in  physical  prosperity,  by  an  agreement  on 
armaments,  the  Washington  Conference  may  yet  prove  the 
starting  point  in  a  new  era. 


Archibald  Hurd. 
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New  York,  Saturday,  June  11th,  1853. 

We  anchored  at  New  York  yesterday,  Friday,  June  10th,  at 
noon.  On  Thursday  evening,  about  100  miles  from  Sandy  Hook, 
we  picked  up  a  pilot.  Several  other  schooners  passed  by  us  after¬ 
wards,  in  hopes  that  we  had  not  yet  got  one.  They  were  beautiful 
little  vessels  and  sailed  very  fast.  They  generally  go  about  80, 
or  100,  miles  out. 

On  awaking  next  morning  about  8,  land  was  in  sight.  We  had 
to  take  a  steamtug,  the  Ajax,  for  the  wind  fell  light.  The  coast 
on  the  side  of  Sandy  Hook  is  rather  flat.  Long  Island  is  well 
wooded  and  the  passage  between  it  and  Staten  Island  was  full  of 
ships  and  looked  like  the  entrance  to  a  great  port.  There  are  not 
more  than  3  fathoms  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  water.  Even 
at  high  water  we  could  hardly  have  crossed  in  rough  weather. 
The  bay  runs  inland  to  the  left,  but  all  the  traffic  passed  to  the 
right  between  Staten  and  Long  Island.  Staten  Island  is  very 
pretty,  well  wooded,  and  covered  with  picturesque  country  houses, 
some  of  them  rather  grotesque.  I  know  not  whether  it  was 
because  we  were  so  much  accustomed  to  nothing  but  sea  and  sky, 
but  the  trees  appeared  remarkably  green  here.  This  is  indeed 

(1)  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the'  Diary  which  the  first  Lord  Acton  kept 
during  his  American  trip  in  1863.  Impressions  of  the  United  States  by  English  men 
of  letters  are  very  rare  during  that  decade,  before  the  Civil  War  had  swept  the  old 
Colonial  life  out  of  the  South  and  fundamentally  changed  the  history  of  America. 
There  were  then,  Lord  Acton  records,  no  admirals.  The  peaceful  ox-colony 
became  a  fighting  power,  able  to  menace  France  in  Mexico  and  later  to  challenge 
England  over  the  Alabama  and  Venezuela  within  ten  years.  Literary  visitors 
like  Mrs.  Trollope,  Captain  Hall  and  Charles  Dickens  had  made  themselves 
profoundly  disliked  by  their  published  comments  on  the  Land  of  the  Brave  and 
the  Home  of  the  Free.  Lord  Acton  was  wise  in  keeping  his  Diary  private,  though 
he  shows  an  accuracy  and  an  appreciation  which  were  remarkable  for  an 
Englishman  of  the  time.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Historian  of  Liberty,  as  a 
result  of  his  American  experiences,  first  told  in  this  Diary,  was  a  champion  of  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War.  The  only  literary  Englishmen  travelling  in  America 
at  this  time  were  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  both  of  whom  are 
mentioned.  Their  views  of  the  United  States  have  long  been  published.  It  is 
mteresting  to  the  historian  to  compare  them  with  those  of  Lord  Acton.  The 
occasion  of  his  visit  was  the  New  York  Exhibition  of  1853,  to  which  he  accom¬ 
panied  Lord  Ellesmere  officially.  It  is  amusing  to  read  that  the  locality  chosen 
for  the  Exhibition  was  bad,  as  it  was  out  of  town,  close  to  the  great  reservoir, 
which  has  long  since  disappeared,  the  spot  being  now  near  42  St.,  while  the  city 
has  moved  on  to  beyond  200  St.  The  Diary  could  be  dated  from  a  hundred 
points  of  internal  evidence.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  book  had  just  been  written.  The  first 
Prohibition  law  had  just  been  passed  in  Maine.  Lyell  had  been  able  to  annoimce 
his  departure  from  Boston  by  electric  telegraph.  Acton  writes  of  personally  a 
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the  best  time  of  year  for  them,  as  the  warm  spring  quickly  brings 
vegetation  to  a  brilliant  development,  and  it  is  not  yet  burnt  up 
by  the  great  heats  of  summer.  Past  Staten  Island,  which  is  the 
prettiest  spot  hereabout,  the  bay  again  opens;  first  comes 
Governors  Island,  to  the  right  with  a  great  red  fort,  Uke  part  of 
the  fortifications  at  Mainz.  New  York  lies  on  a  triangular  island 
which  here  divides  the  water  into  two  arms.  To  the  left  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson ;  to  the  right  is  the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  New  York  from  Long  Island. 

The  city  cannot  be  seen,  for  it  is  very  flat  and  quite  surrounded 
with  shipping.  Two  or  three  spires  tower  above  the  masts.  At 
the  extreme  point  is  a  kind  of  garden  with  trees.  Opposite  New 
York  on  Long  Island  is  Brooklyn,  a  very  flourishing  suburb. 
Numbers  of  vessels  lie  at  anchor  at  intervals,  before  the  city. 
Innumerable  steamers  are  alw'ays  rushing  about.  They  are  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  On  a  low  steamboat,  not  larger 
than  one  of  those  on  the  Thames,  is  placed  a  wide  platform.  On 
this  are  erected  the  cabins,  and  there  is  a  terrace  on  the  roof  of 
the  cabins,  sometimes  covered  w  ith  an  awning.  All  this  is  painted 
white.  It  has  an  agreeable  effect.  Those  for  transporting  goods 
are  built  somewhat  differently.  Besides  these  are  great  ferry 
steamboats  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

We  anchored  2,  or  300  yards  from  the  shore,  near  the  garden. 
There  is  a  great  round,  red  building  in  the  sea  here.  It  was 
meant  for  a  fort  but  is  used  as  a  theatre.  We.  saluted  with  twenty- 
one  guns,  and  after  some  time  for  preparation  they  were  answered 
from  the  fort.  There  are  no  bumboats,  but  a  number  of  short 


score  of  contemporary  personages,  who  have  become  legend  or  history  in 
America — Agassiz,  Prescott,  Ticknor,  Longfellow,  Wendell  Holmes.  His 
German  knowledge  admitted  him  to  the  Universities  then  much  voider  the 
German  philosophy,  while  his  Catholic  allegiance  brought  him  into  conversation 
with  Catholic  Prelates  such  as  the  remarkable  Bishop  of  Boston,  Dr.  Fitzpatrick. 
The  questions  of  the  day,  the  social  aspects  of  America  in  the  ’fifties,  the  first 
murmurs  of  the  mighty  host  of  Irish  and  German  immigrants  who  fifty  years 
later  were  able  to  swing  an  election  by  their  numbers,  the  state  of  North 
American  learning,  the  size  of  American  libraries,  the  rising  phenomenon  of  the 
Press  are  all  set  down  with  the  trained  observation  of  a  careful  writer, 

A  good  deal  will  sound  familiar  to  modem  travellers,  but  to  the  American 
historian  numberless  passages  must  have  a  real  interest  not  only  because  so  few 
foreigners  were  at  that  time  taking  notes,  but  because  the  “  chiol  taking  notes 
was  to  become  the  best  read  man  in  Europe.  It  is  not  written  as  other  American 
diaries.  It  is  neither  enthusiastic  nor  embittered.  It  is  conscientiously  faithful, 
and,  to  any  reader  with  a  knowledge  of  American  social  history,  it  is  arrestingly 
accurate. 

How  Lord  Acton  obtained  his  American  views  has  always  been  somewhat  of 
a  mystery  apart  from  the  fact  of  his  travelling.  The  detail  and  diary  of  those 
travels  seemed  irretrievably  lost  until  this  most  important  discovery  was  made  of 
an  American  Diary  among  his  papers.  It  will  bo  interesting  to  see  how  much 
will  be  tsdren  out  of  it  into  American  histories  of  the  future. 
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boats  came  out  to  the  ship.  They  were  obliged  to  be  very  careful 
on  account  of  the  steamers  that  shot  out  unexpectedly  from  among 
the  shipping. 

Health  officers,  officers  from  the  dockyard,  and  reporters  of  the 
JV.y.  Herald  came  on  board.  A  boat  was  sent  ashore  for  the 
letters,  with  an  officer  who  was  to  go  to  the  consul.  All  our  letters 
were  at  the  consul’s.  The  consul,  Mr.  Barclay,  came  on  board 
in  blue  and  silver ;  he  had  not  wmrn  his  uniform  for  four  years. 
With  him  came  Mr.  Bunch,  consul  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Barclay 
brought  the  letters,  tw’o  for  me.  Mr.  Bunch  is  a  much  younger 
man,  pleasant  enough.  They  were  abounding  in  respect  and 
congratulations.  Though  T  never  was  so  hot,  they  say  this  is 
nothing.  Washington  is  the  w'armest  place.  They  call  it  the  city 
of  Magnificent  Distances.  It  was  founded  on  an  immense  plan 
which  has  never  been  carried  out  so  that  it  is  straggling  and 
unfinished.  They  tell  a  story  of  a  sportsman  in  that  country  who 
asked  his  guide  how  far  it  was  to  Washington  and  was  told  he 
had  been  in  it  for  two  hours.  When  the  consuls  left  us,  in  about 
half  an  hour,  to  read  our  letters  and  papers,  they  were  saluted  with 
nine  guns.  The  ladies  went  on  shore  in  the  afternoon  and  Elles¬ 
mere  and  I  remained  on  board.  Several  officers  were  also  on 
shore.  I  was  uncertain  whether  we  should  not  go  to  sleep  at  the 
hotel,  so  I  was  anxious  not  to  leave  the  ship  sooner  than  need  be, 
nor  the  friends  I  had  made  on  board. 

As  the  Exhibition  does  not  open  till  the  15th  July,  our  plans 
are  all  altered.  We  do  not  find  the  delay  inconvenient,  but  the 
exhibitors  and  the  other  commissioners  probably  will.  Our  tours 
will  have  to  be  made  first  of  all.  There  is  great  anxiety  about 
the  washing.  It  is  said  there  is  but  one  laundress  in  the  city. 

The  ladies  came  off  towards  7  for  dinner.  They  were  not  in 
admiration  of  the  place ,  nor  of  the  palace  which  they  thought  very 
backward.  The  dust  had  annoyed  them  very  much  and  they  had 
been  pillaged  by  their  cabmen.  Just  before  dinner,  Mr.  Wilson 

and  Mr.  Wallis  came  on  board  to  see  Lord  E - .  I  was  sent  to 

say  he  could  not  see  them.  They  had  a  project  to  settle  with  him 
and  the  other  commissioners,  about  going  about  until  the  opening, 
to  examine  the  places  of  trade  and  manufacture.  Neither  of 
them  was  pleasant  looking. 

In  the  evening  came  a  reporter  of  the  N.Y.  Tribune.  I  had 
a  talk  with  him.  He  was  rather  ridiculous,  and  very  inquisitive. 
As  he  wanted  to  know  if  any  officers  had  been  in  action,  they  told 
him  that  Captain  Miller  of  the  Marines,  a  gouty  old  fool,  wras  an 
old  and  tried  veteran ,  and  expected  his  promotion  for  bringing  out 

Lord  E - ,  all  wffiich  the  reporter  carefully  put  down,  and  it 

appeared  next  day  in  the  paper,  to  the  wrath  of  the  old  Captain. 
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The  reporter  invited  us  to  come  and  see  his  establishment,  i  I 

E - and  I  are  to  go  on  Monday.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  papeu 

The  daily  paper  is  as  large  as  the  Times,  v^^ith  a  circulation  of 
25,000,  and  costs  2  cents.  They  have  likewise  a  weekly  paper 
80,000  copies,  a  semi-weekly  with  50,000,  and  one  published  every 
other  day  of  60,000.  They  print  off  20,000  copies  an  hour.  He 
had  been  to  the  scene  of  the  great  accident  the  other  day.  There 
is  a  turning  bridge  over  a  river,  and  it  was  turned  to  let  a  ship 
pass  under  when  the  train  arrived,  and  as  there  is  a  very  sharp  i 
corner  the  signal  was  not  seen,  and  the  train  went  down.  The  ^ 
engine  struck  the  other  side  60  feet  off.  Two  cars  and  a  half 
w’ere  in  the  water.  The  other  three  and  a  half  were  only  shaken, 
but  in  the  first  forty-four  persons  were  drowned.  There  was  a  I 
bride  dragged  out  of  the  water  with  her  wedding  dress  and  jewels  I 


This  morning  after  breakfast  came  Mr.  Sedgwick,  president  of  j 
the  Exhibition  committee.  People  are  beginning  to  leave  N.Y.  ] 
now.  Many  go  to  Saratoga,  for  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  r 

sick,  for  the  waters  are  pleasant  and  the  place  extremely  fashion-  j 

able.  Many  go  to  the  Virginia  sulphur  springs.  Mr.  Sedgwick  v 

gave  us  a  great  deal  of  advice  about  travelling,  and  the  Ellesmere  ^ 
plans  seem  likely  to  be  formed  chiefly  upon  it.  They  are  not  at  j 
all  ashamed  of  themselves  for  being  so  much  behind-hand.  They  j 
say  it  is  impossible  to  force  labour  here.  They  are  too  well  off  to  ( 
work  more  than  they  like.  The  iron  was  the  great  difficulty,  for  j 

they  had  no  contractor  like  Fox  &  Henderson ;  they  ordered  the  j 

iron  from  different  places,  and  it  was  found  not  to  fit,  and  in  short  g 
there  were  many  difficulties.  After  Mr.  Sedgwick’s  departure  it  p 
was  arranged  to  meet  him  on  shore  later  and  to  go  to  the  Exhibi-  \ 

tion.  Lord  E - proposed  to  me  to  come  with  him.  We  went  t( 

with  the  Captain  in  his  boat,  and  rowed  first  to  the  Navy  Yard,  v 
They  wanted  some  things  for  the  ships.  The  Yard  was  about  a  v 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  ship  on  Long  Island.  We  had  to  steer  d 
with  great  care  among  the  many  fast  steamers  that  surrounded  g 
us  in  every  direction.  There  was  a  look  that  reminded  me  of  the 
Giudecca  at  Venice  ;  but  the  buildings  are  very  different  from  the  c 
Venetian  palaces,  and  are  surrounded  wdth  ships.  It  is  rather  ] 
like  Birmingham  in  the  lagunes.  At  the  Navy  Yard  we  were  p 
received  by  Commander  Hudson  and  two  other  officers.  The  a 
commodore  was  absent.  They  have  no  admirals.  We  met  with  p 
all  kinds  of  military  honours,  and  were  shown  into  the  com-  j, 
mander’s  house  for  a  few  minutes,  but  had  not  time  to  stay  *, 
longer.  None  of  these  officers  were  remarkably  intelligent.  They  a 
have  five  great  dockyards  in  the  States,  and  this  is  one  of  the  f, 
least.  Those  of  Boston  and  Norfolk  are  the  largest.  There  g 
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jed  to  be  a  total  want  of  any  kind  of  activity  there.  There  is 
but  one  man-of-war,  the  North  Carolina,  not  a  very  fine  ship, 
here.  Commander  Hudson  told  stories  of  two  American  vessels — 
one  of  them  was  the  Royal  Sovereign — that  sailed  420  miles  in  a 
day,  20  miles  in  one  hour,  and  of  another  that  did  16  and  18  an 
hour  frequently.  They  expect  to  beat  the  steamers  to  Liverpool, 
which  never  do  under  10  days.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Francis 
is  said  to  make  the  most  admirable  lifeboats.  On  leaving  the 
Yard  we  were  saluted  with  seventeen  guns  from  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  the  Leander  never  returned.  We  were  shown  a  naval 
museum  in  the  official  house  at  the  dock,  where  I  saw  portraits 
for  the  first  time  of  all  the  American  Presidents.  After  visiting 
the  ship  for  a  moment  Lord  Ellesmere  and  I  went  on  shore,  where 
we  found  a  carriage  waiting,  and  went  immediately  to  the  office 
of  the  Exhibition  committee.  Here  we  made  acquaintance  with 
several  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Livingstone  went  in  Lord 

E - ’s  carriage  to  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Sedgwick  himself  took 

me.  The  distance  seemed  enormous,  and  w^e  had  a  very  agreeable 
conversation  by  the  w'ay,  which  was  interrupted  for  a  moment 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  any  public  building.  Mr.  Sedgwdck 
g[ave  me  much  advice  for  my  travels,  and  promised  to  give  me 
letters  of  introduction  to  several  people  in  Charleston.  He  will 
also  procure  me  a  recommendation  from  Mrs.  March,  an  old 
Catholic  lady  who  lives  here  and  owns  one  of  the  largest  planta¬ 
tions  in  S.C.,  where  the  slaves  are  patriarchally  treated. 
He  promised  me  letters  for  Ticknor  also,  and  for  Felton,  professor 
of  Greek  at  Harvard — a  great  German.  Mr.  Livingstone  also 
promised  me  letters  for  the  South.  There  are  no  plantations  in 
Virginia ;  it  is  a  wheat  country,  and  it  was  very  wrong  allowing  it 
to  be  a  slave  State.  There,  how’ever,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
white  labour  which  supersedes  that  of  the  black  population.  A 
white  man  will  work  much  better  than  a  black.  It  would  never 
do  to  express  opinions  about  slavery  in  the  South.  Mrs.  Stowe 
gave  the  best  picture  of  negro  life  that  has  ever  been  drawn. 

There  is  no  primogeniture  in  America.  It  is  strictly  forbidden. 
One  may  leave  his  property  by  wdll,  and  everybody  makes  a  will. 
There  can  be  no  entail.  If  there  is  no  will  the  law  divides  the 
property  equally  between  sons  and  daughters.  In  this  way  there 
are  no  great  landed  estates.  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  supposed  to  have 
the  largest  landed  estate  in  the  North,  but  it  does  not  bring  him 
in  more  than  T4,000  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  you  are  not  bound 
to  divide  your  estate  equally,  nor  indeed  at  all,  as  the  sons  gener¬ 
ally  follow  different  professions  to  make  their  own  fortunes.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  none  of  that  minute  subdivision  of  property  which 
I  exists  in  France.  There  is  a  great  population  of  small  independent 
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landowners  of  2  or  300  acres,  and  these  men,  together  witl'itie 
mechanics,  form  the  nucleus  and  foundation  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  intelligent,  honest,  and  industrious,  and  far 
better  fitted  for  self-government  than  the  German  and  Irish 
emigrants.  Of  these  i\Ir.  Sedgwick  spoke  with  abhorrence,  as  if 
they  were  injurious  to  the  country. 

Clay  stands  next  to  Washington  in  popular  estimation.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  had  sunk  much,  but  he  was  a  most 
remarkable  man.  As  a  party  leader  he  w'as  admirable.  Webster 
was  a  greater  statesman,  but  less  fascinating  and  less  popular.  It 
is  only  in  latter  years  that  second-rate  men  have  been  preferred 
for  Presidents.  Adams  and  Jeffetson  were  the  first  men  of  their 
time,  and  Madison  w^as  a  very  considerable  man.  I  am  very 
curious  to  know  the  reason  of  this  change. 

The  Whigs  are  now  the  successors  of  the  old  Federalists — those 
who  sought  to  strengthen  the  central  government  in  opposition  to 
those  who  maintained  the  independent  power  of  the  States.  This 
difference  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  political  parties,  but  does  not 
come  visibly  to  the  surface.  The  last  question  where  it  had  full 
influence  and  which  it  settled  was  that  of  the  bank  in  Jackson’s 
time  w’hich  was  destroyed  by  the  party  that  looked  upon  it  as 
tending  unduly  to  strengthen  the  central  government. 

Greeley’s  paper,  the  N.Y .  Tribune,  is  a  Whig  paper,  but  ultra- 
democratic  in  every  question  without  being  democratic.  Greeley 
has  taken  up  a  number  of  hobbies,  such  as  temperance,  which  he 
pushes  to  extravagance.  He  defends  his  topics  through  thick  and 
thin.  He  is  sincere,  though  much  suspected,  for  there  is  so 
much  method  in  his  madness  as  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  he  is 
a  rogue.  The  N.Y.  Herald  corresponds,  on  a  somewhat  inferior 
scale,  to  the  Times.  It  discovers  which  wmy  public  opinion  will 
turn,  and  by  bending  its  course  accordingly  appears  to  direct 
where  it  really  only  follows.  The  question  with  it  is.  Will  this 
be  popular?  If  so,  write  it  up;  if  not,  attack  it  or  pass  it  over 
unnoticed,  or  damn  it  with  faint  praise.  It  is  quite  unprincipled, 
not  like  Greeley’s  paper,  which  manfully  defends  his  views  when 
most  unpopular.  Bennett,  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  was  a  Scottish 
adventurer,  who  began  by  editing  a  low  paper,  in  which  he  made 
himself  notorious,  and  wrote  his  way  up.  At  present,  in  his 
absence,  Mr.  Hudson  directs  the  paper  wuth  equal  success.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  a  venal  paper.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  that  can  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  Press. 

The  Exhibition  is  a  very  handsome  building.  The  locality  is 
had,  as  it  is  close  to  the  great  reservoir  and  far  out  of  town,  but 
space  is  dear.  It  wull  cover  five  acres,  and  appears  advanced 
enough.  They  have  more  goods  than  they  can  place,  so  they  say 
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they  will  have  a  better  selection.  They  hope  that  this  Exhibition 
will  have  a  good  effect  in  raising  the  feelings  of  the  people  for 
the  beautiful  in  art.  They  now  know  only  of  the  beautiful  in 
use.  Their  lease  is  for  five  years.  At  first  they  met  with  much 
opposition  and  ridicule. 

It  appears  that  the  temperance  societies  do  harm  in  America. 
They  have  met  with  enthusiastic  support.  In  Maine  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  passed  a  law  forbidding  liquor  to  be  sold,  so  that  the 
most  vexatious  proceedings  must  be  carried  on  to  prevent  it.  The 
people  of  Maine  have  earned  the  name  of  maniacs  in  consequence. 
This  specimen  of  bureaucratic  interference  appears  strange  in 
such  a  free  country.  We  went  to  see  rooms  that  had  been  ordered 
at  the  Clarendon.  The  man  was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  Elles- 
meres  preferring  to  remain  on  board.  The  rooms  were  handsome 
and  comfortable — something,  I  thought,  on  the  scale  of  the  Bed¬ 
ford,  at  Brighton. 

I  was  dropped  near  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  who  is  going  with  some  of  the  committee  to  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Monday  in  order  to  settle  everything  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Exhibition  is  to  be  opened  by  the 
President  himself,  July  14th.  As  they  do  not  return  till  Friday, 

they  have  asked  Lord  E -  to  dinner  on  that  day,  which  they 

were  very  anxious  to  do.  This  deranges  the  Ellesmere  plans  a 
little.  Mr.  Sedgwick  asked  me  privately  whether  it  would  incon¬ 
venience  Lord  E - ,  for  they  wished  very  much  to  pay  him  all 

the  most  marked  respect  they  can,  without  including  the  other 
commissioners,  which  will  not  be  possible  later. 

I  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  Mr.  Sedgwick,  as  he  is  so  kind 
to  me,  and  I  have  learned  so  much  from  him ;  he  speaks  with 
plenty  of  cleverness  and  judgment. 

I  took  a  bath  at  the  St.  Nicholas.  The  ground  floor  consists  of 
shops  wdiich  communicate  with  the  hotel.  Next  to  the  entrance 
is  a  hairdresser,  and  the  baths  are  under  his  shop.  We  had 
arranged  to  dine  at  the  St.  Nicholas  at  4,  but  I  found  dinner 
was  only  at  5.  I  walked  along  Broadway,  hoping  to  meet  the 
ladies  in  their  open  carriage,  which  I  presently  did.  They  were 
in  company  with  Mr.  Jones,  Arthur’s  friend,  son-in-law  of  the 
Harts’,  and  directed  me  to  a  confectioner.  We  gave  ourselves 
rendezvous  at  dinner  at  5,  for  we  w^ere  curious  to  observe  the 
humours  of  the  country  at  a  table  d’hdte. 

Boston,  Thursday,  June  22nd. ^ 

I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  American  drinks,  about 
vhich  I  w'as  curious,  on  this  occasion.  Thompson’s  eating-house 

(1)  This  is  wrong.  He  is  still  in  New  York,  of  which  St.  Nicholcis  was  patron 
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is  a  very  large  room  with  accommodation  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
people.  All  the  shops  in  'Broadway  present  a  narrow  front  to  the 
street,  but  they  penetrate  very  far  back.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
me  to  be  on  a  finer  scale  than  the  shops  in  Begent  Street. 

Dinner  is  served  at  St.  Nicholas  in  a  fine  large  room  with 
splendid  mirrors.  All  the  jugs  are  of  splendid  porcelain;  every 
dish  has  a  spirit  lamp  under  it ;  there  are  forty  waiters  in  a  kind 
of  uniform,  who  are  marshalled  and  perform  everything  harmoni- 
ously  and  at  the  word  of  command.  Everything  is  gorgeous; 
there  were  httle  more  than  a  hundred  guests.  Each  one  has  a 
printed  bill  of  fare  on  ornamented  paper  before  him,  and  the 
number  of  dishes  is  prodigious.  There  was  very  much  luxury 
and  display.  Yet  dinner  costs  but  a  dollar  a  head.  The  wines 
are  dear,  and  they  have  Madeira  at  fabulous  prices.  I  have  seen 
it  at  $12  a  bottle.  Here  ladies  and  gentlemen  dine  together, 
but  there  is  a  lady’s  ordinary  at  many  places,  where  chaperons 
are,  however,  admitted.  The  dinner  passed  off  rather  solemnly. 
There  is  much  less  talk  and  Uveliness  than  I  have  seen  at  a  German 
table  d'hdte.  I  was  not  at  first  struck  with  the  voraciousness 
with  which  they  dispatched  their  dinner,  but  I  have  since  observed 
that  many  people  eat  very  quick.  The  cookery  appeared  not  to 
be  remarkable.  Several  dishes  I  remembered  to  have  eaten  in 
much  greater  perfection  elsewhere.  At  the  St.  Nicholas  there  is 
breakfast  going  on  all  the  morning,  lunch  from  12  o’clock,  dinner 
at  3  and  at  5,  the  more  fashionable  hour.  Tea  in  a  room  kept  on 
purpose  at  6.30,  and  supper  from  9  till  12.  The  passages  in  this 
hotel  are  carpeted  and  so  spacious  as  to  be  used  for  a  lounge. 
There  are  not  less  than  300  rooms,  and  a  new  wing  is  to  be  built. 
The  rooms  we  saw  were  fine  but  very  uncomfortable.  There  is  a 
bridal  chamber,  which  w’e  were  shown.  The  footstools  are  covered 
with  white  satin,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  folds  of  the  same 
material.  The  bed  itself,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  gorgeous. 

I  was  told,  but  forget,  how  many  thousand  dollars  all  these 
appointments  cost.  There  were  but  a  couple  of  chairs  and  little 
besides ;  $120  are  charged  for  the  use  of  this  room  for  one  night. 
It  was  used  for  the  first  time  while  we  were  at  New"  Y^ork,  and 
the  circumstance  with  the  names  of  the  parties  was  re[X)rted  in 
the  papers.  As  many  people  live  in  hotels,  the  marriage  festivals 
are  almost  public. 

After  dinner  Arthur  and  I  went  to  have  our  hair  cut  at  a  barber’s 
under  the  hotel.  The  shop,  or  rather  store,  was  very  smart.  A/ 
good  number  of  people  frequented  it.  There  were  but  eight! 
barbers  at  work,  so  we  had  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  tickets 
of  precedence  in  our  hands  till  our  number  was  called  out.  The' 
chairs  are  constructed  in  the  most  ingenious  manner.  The 
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barbers  seemed  nearly  all  Germans  and  were  skilful  but  lazy  and 
impudent,  scratching  their  own  heads  with  the  comb,  and  cracking 
jokes  with  each  other  and  sometimes  wdth  their  patients,  who 
seemed  to  like  being  long  about  it  and  to  enjoy  the  operation.  It 
appears  they  look  upon  the  curling  of  their  hair  as  a  luxurious 
pastime. 

After  this  we  walked  down  Broadway  and  came  on  board. 
Broadway  is  the  principal  street  and  centre  of  all  the  traffic.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  shops  and  hotels.  Some  of  the  buildings  are 
very  mean,  worse  than  any  in  Oxford  Street;  some,  again,  are 
very  grand,  though  of  no  great  architectural  beauty.  A  great 
deal  of  building  is  going  on  in  this  street,  which  gives  it  an 
unfinished  appearance,  and  is  very  disagreeable.  The  practice  of 
pulling  down  houses  to  put  up  finer  ones  seems  to  be  carried  on 
wantonly.  Great  people  do  not  live  in  Broadway.  It  is  the  great 
place  for  walking  about.  Formerly  the  ladies  used  to  frequent  it, 
but  the  progress  of  traffic  has  driven  them  to  one  end  of  it.  The 
throng  of  carriages  is  very  great.  Great  people  live  in  5th  Avenue, 
which  is  a  very  fine,  quiet  street.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  in 
New  York ;  it  is  not  a  fine  city.  It  is  extending  northward,  up 
the  island,  and  the  streets  in  this  quarter  are  lined  with  good 
private  houses.  They  are  quite  regular,  and  they  are  numbered 
instead  of  being  named.  The  passion  for  regularity  and  right 
angles  in  building  prevails  in  most  American  cities.  It  would 
appear  inconsistent  with  the  independent  feeling  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  carried  so  far  that  the  map  of  Brooklyn  makes  the  place 
appear  four  times  its  real  size,  for  perfectly  regular  streets  are 
mapped  out  that  will  not  exist  for  a  century  and  where  there  is 
not  a  single  house  now.  I  presume  that,  as  the  city  extends,  this 
plan  will  be  rigorously  followed,  as  the  part  hitherto  finished  com¬ 
pletely  agrees  wdth  it.  Very  few  churches  break  the  monotonous 
line  w'hich  the  perfectly  flat  soil  presents ;  as  there  are  no  eleva¬ 
tions  there  is  nothing  picturesque  about  the  place.  Some  parts 
are  exceedingly  wretched,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  go  there.  There 
were  no  really  smart  equipages  to  be  seen  in  Broadway.  There 
are  many  queer  curricles  with  very  narrow,  large  wheels  very 
far  apart.  Nor  are  there  any  horsemen. 

I  recognised  numerous  specimens  of  the  real  Yankee  type  of 
countenance.  Numbers  of  faces  might  have  been  cast  in  the  same 
mould.  It  is  not  a  very  intelligent  face,  and  a  selfish  face.  They 
are  generally  thin,  and  their  hair  turns  white  early,  perhaps  partly 
from  the  quantity  of  drink  and  profuse  perspiration.  They  are 
Idoin  fine  men,  but  tall.  They  are  fond  of  wearing  hair  all  round 
leir  chins,  or  else  a  goat’s  beard.  In  either  case  they  are  fond 
f  wearing  hairs  coming  up  to  the  corners  of  their  mouths.  In 
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the  beaux  frequenting  the  door  of  the  hotel  I  observed  nothin^ 
very  fantastical  in  dress.  In  this  respect  there  seems  great  uni*, 
forinity.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  like  a  national  costume  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  Straw  hats  or  white  hats  are  universally 
worn  in  the  hot  season.  Smoking  is  very  much  practised.  I  \\as 
not  so  much  struck,  perhaps  from  accident,  with  the  custom  of 
chewing  and  spitting  at  N.Y.  as  1  have  been  since  elsewhere. 
One  observes  no  police  in  the  streets.  There  is  a  body  of  men 
who  wear  a  star  to  distinguish  them,  which  is  very  insufficient 
and  they  are  soon  to  be  better  organised.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  walk  along  Broadway  for  the  first  time  and  look  at  the  people, 
But  my  first  impressions,  however  amusing  at  the  time,  are  not 
valuable  enough  to  be  recorded.  Barnum  has  got  one  immense 
museum  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  Broadway.  It  is  full  of  strange 
animals  and  covered  with  representations  of  them.  A  bearded 
lady  is  exhibited  here.  Numerous  alligators,  serpents,  etc.,  attract 
crowds  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  hippodrome  has  a 
great  success.  Of  the  various  theatres,  one  is  very  near  the  ship. 
It  is  made  out  of  an  old  fort.  Music  is  performed  here,  and  it  is 
a  lounge  in  the  day.  It  was  expected  that  Sontag  would  soon 
arrive  to  sing  here.  This  end  of  the  town,  with  the  garden,  though 
once  fashionable,  has  become  disreputable  now. 

When  w'e  came  on  board  we  found  Sir  Charles  Lyell  waiting  for 
Lord  Ellesmere.  He  had  announced  his  departure  from  Boston 
by  electric  telegraph.  We  found  him  in  the  gunroom  delighting 
the  officers  with  his  manner  and  conversation.  He  very  soon 
became  familiar  with  me,  and  we  had  half  an  hour’s  talk.  The 
commissioners  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Exhibition  building.  Little 
has  been  done  efficiently  to  secure  its  being  opened  at  the  right 
time.  Whitworth  showed  them  how  backward  they  were,  and 
they  were  glad  to  profit  by  his  skill,  so  that  his  services  will  be 
employed.  He  has  brought  a  variety  of  machines  over  with  him, 
and  had  he  knowni  of  the  delay  he  would  have  brought  much  mere. 
Sir  Charles  described  the  feeling  at  Boston  as  hostile  from  jealousy 
to  the  Exhibition.  He  told  me  that  Agassiz,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Cambridge,  has  discovered  in  the  American  rivers  thirty 
species  of  a  certain  fish ,  of  which  no  specimens  were  known  but 
in  old  strata.  Agassiz  wms  bribed  to  stay  at  Harvard  College  when 
he  came  over.  The  prize  which  Cuvier  left  for  the  academy  to 
award  to  the  greatest  promoter  of  science  in  1840  was  bestowed 
on  no  one,  as  none  were  found  sufficiently  prominent.  In  1850 
it  was  awarded  to  Agassiz. 

We  spent  the  evening  in  discussing  our  future  plans  in  the 
cabin.  I  have  been  obliged  to  alter  mine  many  times,  and  probably 
shall  do  so  again. 
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B  After  writing  in  my  cabin  I  was  on  deck  after  midnight.  We 
saw  a  fire  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  a  fine  sight  from  the  ship,  lighting 
up  the  sky  and  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  throwing  a  glare  on 
f  the  opposite  shore  of  N.Y. 

*  On  Sunday  we  had  a  good  many  people  on  board  from  the  shore. 
^  As  it  was  a  holiday,  perhaps  they  were  not  the  best  specimens. 

One  old  fellow  in  a  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons  was  very  prominent. 
^  He  talked  loudly  to  a  large  circle  of  hearers  of  his  friendship  with 

’  Washington,  who  gave  him  a  sword  and  other  presents.  He  was 

’  very  enthusiastic  in  his  fondness  for  England.  When  we  entered 

the  port  he  had  been  on  a  vessel  we  passed  close  to,  and  tried  to 

*  get  up  a  shout  to  welcome  us,  but  the  Irish  on  board  w'ould  not 

’  Lve  it.  There  were  several  reporters  on  board  to-day,  so  that  I 

*  was  afraid  every  word  I  said  might  be  reported.  One  from  the 

^  Daily  Times  was  made  over  to  me  by  one  whom  he  had  been 

^  persecuting.  He  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about  Lord 

‘  E - .  Where  he  dined,  etc.  I  put  him  off  by  asking  questions 

about  America.  He  spoke  of  Clay^  and  of  his  plan  for  abolishing 

*  slavery  by  degrees,  so  that  none  should  now  be  born  slaves.  He 

'  thought  it  the  only  plan  which  could  succeed.  When  I  got  into 

’  my  boat  to  go  ashore  in  the  evening  he  talked  to  me  all  the  way 

down  the  ladder.  They  were  curious  about  me,  too,  and  about 
^  my  movements.  A  lieutenant  laughed  at  one  of  them,  which  w^as 

*  rather  common  on  board,  and,  after  describing  me  fancifully,  told 
’  him  I  was  going  South,  which  w'as  then  my  intention,  to  collect 
^  information  about  slavery.  This  project  they  were  all  very  curious 

about.  The  reporter  of  the  Tribune  begged  me  to  write  my  impres- 
'  sions  to  him,  promising  to  print  my  letters  in  the  paper.  He  made 
j  a  similar  proposal  to  one  of  the  mates. 

'  I  had  invited  a  couple  of  midshipmen  to  dine  with  me  on  shore. 

I  Only  one  could  come,  and  we  dined  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  The 
ladies  dined  at  Delmonico’s.  I  w’ent  to  call  on  the  Archbishop,^ 
who  w'as  out  of  town  for  some  time.  The  chief  of  our  Churches 
j  is  near  his  house.  It  has  much  less  pretensions  than  the  Jesuits’ 
Church  in  Farm  Street.  A  fine  cathedral  is  in  process  of  con- 
I  !  struction.® 

I  ^  In  some  of  the  streets  are  lines  of  rail  on  which  long  cars  are 
^  drawn  by  horses  and  serve  for  omnibuses  on  that  line.  They  run 
I  every  five  minutes  from  the  Astor  house,  the  centre  of  the  city, 
j  As  soon  as  they  arrive  the  horses  are  taken  out  and  put  on  at  the 
back,  ready  to  start  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  way  of  travel- 
j  ling  is  more  pleasant  than  our  omnibus.  The  rails  annoy  carriages 
j  crossing  them,  but  they  are  not  laid  down  on  any  of  the  great 

(1)  Henry  Clay,  the  idolised  Whig  statesman. 

(2)  Archbishop  John  Hughes,  bom  in  Co.  Tyrone,  first  Archbishop  of  New 

(3)  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  Fifth  Avenue. 
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thoroughfares.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  returned  ou 
board  the  ship.  At  night  we  saw  another  fire  break  out  near  the 
one  of  the  night  before.  The  bell  tolls  the  number  of  the  ward 
in  which  it  is.  An  Irish  labouring  man  had  been  turned  out  of 
his  employment,  and  sought  to  burn  down  his  master’s  store 
consisting  of  wood  and  lumber.  He  began  by  firing  some  stacks 
near  it.  This  w^e  had  seen  the  night  before.  This  failing,  he  set 
fire  to  the  store  itself,  which  was  destroyed  at  a  loss  of  $10,000. 
The  horses  had  been  rescued  and  taken  down  to  the  ferry,  but 
that  they  might  not  escape ,  this  fellow  set  the  building  they  were 
in  on  fire,  and  they  were  burned  to  death.  While  we  were  looking 
at  this  fire  another  broke  out  at  Staten  Island  and  burned  verv 
brightly  for  a  short  time.  They  seem  to  be  very  reckless  about 
fires  here.  They  are  generally  amply  insured.  We  saw,  coming 
home  from  dinner,  the  engines  parading  the  Broadway.  The 
firemen  were  accompanied  by  numerous  citizens,  for  it  is  rather 
the  thing  to  belong  to  a  fire  company.  The  engine  and  the  hose 
are  pushed  along  by  a  great  crowd  of  people  at  a  good  pace.  It 
does  not  seem  very  well  organised.  They  could  not  get  across 
the  water  to  the  fire  this  time. 

On  Monday  w^e  had  a  rather  more  respectable  set  of  people  on 
board.  One  of  the  reporters  came  and  attacked  me  for  giving  him 
erroneous  information  about  a  dinner,  which  appeared  incom¬ 
patible  with  some  new’s  he  had  heard  since.  One  of  the  officers 
was  asked  who  I  was,  at  a  moment  when  I  was  ambling  about 
with  the  youngsters,  and  when  the  visitor  heard  my  name  he  was 
lost  in  astonishment  at  my  want  of  dignity. 

Crampton  *  w  rote  to  beg  Lord  E - to  go  to  Washington.  Lady 

E - was  rather  offended  at  his  not  doing  more  in  their  honour. 

Their  plans  of  going  North  were  thrown  up  by  the  sudden  illness 
of  one  of  their  servants.  They  determined  to  go  next  morning  to 
Philadelphia  and  take  two  midshipmen  with  them. 

I  went  to  the  office  of  the  association  of  the  Exhibition  to  ask 
for  some  letters  I  was  to  expect.  I  find  tw^o  from  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
for  Mr.  Ticknor^  and  Mr.  Sumner.®  There  w'ere  also  four  from 
Mrs.  Marsh  for  her  friends  at  Charleston,  among  them  one  for 
the  Bishop.  She  desired  me  to  read  them  before  I  resolved  to  go 
South  so  late.  Though  she  never  saw  me,  and  only  heard  of  me 
from  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  letters  w^ere  full  of  kindness  for  me,  and 
proposed  all  sorts  of  arrangements  for  making  me  comfortable. 
At  the  same  time,  they  expressed  a  great  dread  of  my  falling  ill. 
I  received  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Livingstone  enclosing  one  for 


(1)  British  Minister,  afterwards  recalled  and  knighted  for  his  enlisting  pro¬ 
clivities  during  the  Crimean  War. 


(2)  The  writer  on  Spanish  literature. 

(3)  Later  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Mr.  Aikin,  late  Governor  of  N.  Carolina.  He  likewise  spoke 
strongly  against  going  South. 

Proceeding  along  Broadway  I  met  two  shipmates,  whom  I 
treated  to  some  ices  and  cobblers.  I  was  to  be  at  the  oMce  of  the 
Tribune  at  3  to  meet  Lord  Ellesmere,  for  whom  I  had  to  wait 
some  little  time.  Our  reporter  was  not  present,  but  Greeley 
himself  and  his  sub-editor  showed  us  round.  Greeley  is  a  very 
strange-looking  man — something  between  Benjamin  I’ranklin  and 
Sir  W.  Molesworth.  He  looks  half  cracked  and  half  a  rogue. 
They  have  fifty  compositors  at  work.  They  print  by  cyhnders. 
They  have  one  fine  engine  in  a  vault  under  the  street.  It  is  very 
compact,  worked  by  six  men,  and  will  throw  off  12,000  impressions 
in  an  hour.  I  was  told  the  statistics  most  exactly.  The  weekly 
paper  has  a  circulation  of  60,000  copies,  and  the  other  two — not 
daily  papers — 30  or  35,000.  The  matter  contained  in  the  daily 
paper  is  condensed  in  the  others  chiefly  for  the  distant  parts  of 
the  Union.  In  France  they  are  trying  to  print  on  one  continuous 
sheet.  There  was  nothing  striking  about  the  scale  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  rather  about  its  compactness.  It  did  not  look  hke 
the  scene  where  so  great  an  engine  is  wielded.  The  ladies  were 
to  call  for  Lord  E - ,  and  we  waited  long  in  vain,  till  he  con¬ 

demned  the  shops  that  detained  them  in  strong  terms.  After 
waiting  twenty  minutes  he  went  in  a  cab  to  the  Clarendon,  and 
I  hastened  to  the  landing  place,  where  the  ladies  soon  arrived 
with  the  results  of  their  shopping  in  the  carriage.  Whilst  waiting 
for  the  boat  they  were  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  the  mob, 
who  were  impudent  this  time  only  in  their  motions,  not  by 
language,  as  they  sometimes  are.  When  some  of  the  youngsters 
from  the  ship  went  to  the  bath  they  were  assailed  with  all  kinds 
of  scunility  by  the  bathers.  When  some  of  the  officers  got  into 
a  cab  in  uniform  that  evening  the  bystanders  cried  out  to  make 
them  pay  well,  besides  epithets,  and  these  were  heaped  on  some 
officers  who  passed  by  a  wharf  in  a  boat  to  return  the  visit  of  the 
officers  of  the  N.  Carolina,  the  man-of-war  which  is  stationed 
here  at  the  Naval  Yard. 

The  town  was  in  commotion  as  we  came  off,  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  firemen  were  come  to  visit  their  brethren  of  New  York, 
and  they  were  parading  the  streets  in  uniform,  with  colours  and 
music  and  a  great  concourse  of  people. 

After  dressing  we  went  to  dine  at  the  Clarendon,  where  Lord 

^ - had  invited  the  gunroom  officers  to  dinner.  We  had  a  fine 

room,  but  there  was  no  comfort  in  it.  There  was  no  writing-table 
and  no  sofa  you  could  lie  dowm  upon.  A  Bible  was  on  the  table, 
as  13  the  case  in  all  the  rooms  in  the  hotels  I  have  seen.  As  we 
had  to  wait  long  for  dinner,  and  as  our  separation  was  near,  nobody 
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was  in  very  good  humour.  The  bill  of  fare,  though  a  private 
dinner,  was  printed,  and  each  had  a  copy. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  Haights’,  who  had  prematurely 
asked  us  all  the  day  before,  but  as  it  was  Sunday  the  Eilesmeres 
put  it  off.  Several  officers  went  with  us.  They  live  in  a  very 
smart  house  in  5th  Avenue.  This  is  the  great  street  for  great 
people.  It  is  the  finest  in  New  York.  All  the  houses  are  good, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  fohage.  It  is  a  little  disfigured  by  the 
building  that  is  always  going  on.  This  party  at  the  Haights’  is  of 
some  interest  as  our  first  opportunity  of  witnessing  New  York 
society,  though  what  we  here  saw  was  a  fair  specimen,  not  of  the 
whole,  but  of  a  certain  well-defined  class.  I  thought  it  very 
instructive,  and  it  was  certainly  very  amusing.  Mrs.  Haight 
received  us  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
opened  by  a  black.  There  was  not  much  ceremony  about  her.  1 
did  not  see  the  reception  of  the  Eilesmeres.  She  is  a  little  woman 
with  some  remains  of  good  looks,  well  behaved,  and  apparently  of 
no  great  genius.  I  was  introduced  to  a  dirty  old  fellow,  something 
like  Mr.  Dupiu  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  frock  coat  and  dirty 
white  collar,  evidently  the  diess  he  had  worn  all  day.  This  was 
Mr.  Haight.  Whether  he  made  his  fortune  by  drugs  or  hatbands 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 

It  is  true  we  had  been  invited  quite  socially,  but  suspected  that 
a  large  party  was  concealed  under  this  expression.  In  reality 
there  w'ere  not  many  people.  The  daughter  of  the  house,  Mrs. 
Jones,  does  the  honours.  Her  husband  is  a  good  little  goose  after 
the  English  fashion.  She  herself  is  not  good-looking,  and  of  a 
bad  complexion,  but  a  fine  taille.  She  was  very  busy  introducing 
us  to  the  young  ladies.  She  said  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
England  and  America  together.  There  was  a  mixture  of  pompous¬ 
ness  and  condescension  about  her.  I  should  have  called  her  both 
affected  and  vulgar,  otherwise  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  she  has 
great  merits.  There  are  half  a  dozen  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
each  quite  different.  One  is  in  the  Taj  Mahal  style,  another  in 
dark  oak,  and  at  the  end  is  a  fine  conservatory,  the  chief  beauty 
of  the  house,  which  they  are  very  proud  of  and  think  it  the  finest 
in  New  York.  One  young  lady  to  whom  I  was  introduced  made 
herself  very  merry  at  the  uniforms  of  our  officers.  Another  fat 
little  fair  girl  with  w’eak  eyes,  dressed  in  black,  was  childish  in  her 
conversation.  One  to  whom  I  was  presented,  with  some  symptoms 
of  beauty,  took  a  great  fancy  to  me  and  insisted  on  showing  me 
the  apartments.  To  my  astonishment  one  that  served  as  a 
thoroughfare  between  two  others  was  Mrs.  Haight’s  bedroom.  It 
was  well  lighted  up,  but  without  any  comforts.  These,  I  suspect, 
were  cunningly  concealed  in  the  wall,  which  was  full  of  handles.  | 
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This  led  to  a  dark  oak  room  with  pictures,  dimly  lighted  and  a 
little  solemn.  This  is  the  library,  but  no  books  were  visible.  Here 
my  companion  made  me  sit  down  in  a  lonely  corner,  and  we  were 
left  all  to  ourselves  until  I  was  summoned  to  be  presented  to 
Lady  Lyell.  At  the  entrance  to  the  conservatory,  which  is  the 
coolest  place,  stood  a  large  bowl  of  cold  punch  with  all  sorts  of 
things  floating  about  in  it.  This,  Sir  Charles  told  me,  one  of 
our  officers  had  confidentially  recommended  to  him  as  excellent. 

There  was  a  very  copious  supper.  I  introduced  myself  to  Mr. 
Barclay,  our  consul,  who  strongly  advised  me  not  to  go  South,  as 
fevers  are  very  prevalent  and  carry  one  off  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Young  Van  Buren^  and  the  widow  of  General  Scott®  were  here,  but 
I  did  not  see  them.  Also  the  sub-editor  of  Greeley’s  paper.  I 
was  glad  to  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Haight,  who  is  a  character.  He 
is  uneducated,  hut  fond  of  appearing  well  informed.  He  told  me 
he  had  been  as  a  boy  on  the  first  steamer  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  was  present  also  at  the  first  trial  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Bailway,  w’here  he  was  close  to  Huskisson,  and 
warned  him  of  his  danger  in  vain.  I  have  since  heard  this  story 
condemned  as  apocryphal.  He  fold  me  his  pictures  were  of  great 
value.  He  got  up  his  house  himself.  The  idea,  he  says,  was 
perfectly  original.  T  observed  a  good  deal  of  art  in  the  disposition 
of  lights.  He  spoke  of  great  numbers  of  books,  but  those  he 
produced  came  from  a  couple  of  small  chests  that  could  not  hold 
many.  Tjepsius’s  new  book  on  Egypt  he  has  the  first  copy  of, 
before  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  though  he  does  not  know  Lepsius 
he  insisted  on  this  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  was  employed  on  it. 
An  old  atlas  of  China  by  Duttalde  he  prized  as  a  great  rarity.  He 
showed  me  the  reprints  of  the  English  reviews.  The  two  great 
reviews  and  Blackw’ood  you  can  have  all  for  .^2  per  annum.  He 
considers  these  the  best  reviews  in  the  world,  for  if  the  subject 
does  not  interest  him  he  is  always  attracted  by  the  style.  His 
daughter’s  accomplishments  are  a  great  theme  for  him.  He  says 
that  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  she  was  respectively  takon 
for  a  native  of  each  country,  and  she  is  the  best  amateur  artist  in 
the  States.  A  man  so  wretchedly  vain,  purseprond,  and  boorish 
would  he  a  good  character  in  a  novel.  T  have  been  told  that  he  has 
found  his  way  into  some  satirical  writings. 

Here  T  made  Mr.  Dilke’s®  acquaintance,  who  had  arrived  the 
day  before.  He  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Wallis.  He  says  they  have 
found  so  many  jealousies  and  so  much  that  betokens  failure  about 
the  Exhibition  that  they  will  suppress  the  fact  that  they  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  will  look  upon 
themselves  as  accredited  to  examine  the  industry  of  the  whole 

(1)  Ron  of  Martin  Van  Biiren,  Prosidont  of  tho  U.R. 

(2)  Hero  of  tho  Mexican  War.  (3)  Sir  Charles  Dilko  ? 
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country.  I  took  a  formal  leave  of  Mrs.  Jones,  who  bows  with 
dignity  whenever  she  says  anything  complimentary.  Miss  Baxter 
was  there,  but  I  did  not  make  her  acquaintance.  Not  one  of  the 
ladies  was  handsome,  and  if  it  be  fair  to  judge  them  by  a  London 
standard  I  should  call  them  all  vulgar.  They  spoke  with  a  detest- 
able  twang.  I  suspect  they  are  all  rather  highly  educated.  One 
told  me  she  owed  Sir  C.  Lyell  all  the  geology  she  had  ever  for¬ 
gotten.  There  was  no  shyness  that  I  could  see — rather  free  and 
easy,  indeed,  as  I  had  an  instance  of.  The  son  of  the  Haights 
must  not  be  forgotten.  He  is  about  eighteen,  tall  and  lank.  He 
walked  about  with  a  brown  shooting-jacket  and  thread  gloves  all 
the  time.  We  got  away  about  11.30,  having  been  invited  at  8. 
The  Ellesmeres  were,  on  the  whole,  not  pleased  with  what  thev 
saw.  The  impression  made  on  the  officers  was  almost  without 
exception  unfavourable. 

Next  morning,  Tuesday,  betw’een  1  and  2,  the  Ellesmeres 
departed  for  Philadelphia.  We  did  not  expect  to  meet  again  till 
the  Exhibition.  The  crew  manned  arms,  and  a  salute  of  nineteen 
guns  was  fired  as  they  went  away.  Very  soon  after,  the  Joneses, 
Mrs.  Haight,  and  some  friends  came  on  board  to  see  the  ship. 
Miss  Baxter,  Thackeray’s  flame,  was  among  them.  She  is  not 
very  pretty,  but  rather  go-ahead.  Mrs.  Jones  fell  to  my  lot  and 
asked  foolish  questions  and  expressed  constant  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion.  T  escaped  as  soon  as  T  could.  The  Captain  shut  himself  up 
in  his  cabin,  for  he  hated  them,  and  orders  were  given  to  say  he 
was  on  shore.  Granby  Calcraft  came  too.  He  had  been  on  board 
frequentlv,  and  was  a  great  favourite,  but  I  disliked  him  and 
gave  him  his  slinners.  VHiilst  dancing  was  going  on  on  deck  I 
went  ashore  with  two  youngsters,  to  whom  T  gave  a  dollar  for  ices, 
and  then  dismissed  them.  At  the  confectioner’s,  when  yon  have 
ordered  something,  the  waiter  gives  you  an  ivory  counter  with 
the  price  upon  it,  so  you  have  only  to  present  that  at  the  desk 
and  know  what  you  have  to  pay.  These  establishments  are  much 
larger  and  better  organised  than  in  England,  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  frequent  cool  drinks  and  ices  in  the  extreme  heat.  The 
ices  are  skilfully  made,  not  too  sw’eet,  in  order  not  to  excite  thirst, 
and  they  give  you  as  much  as  two  London  ices  for  less  money. 
Water  ices  seem  unknown.  There  is  an  ice  cream  at  every  dinner 
in  the  summer,  and  every  glass  is  filled  with  ice  to  cool  the  wine 
or  water.  T  was  stopped  in  Broadway  by  a  German  who  brought 
me  three  letters  from  Mrs.  Marsh,  cancelling  three  of  her  former 
ones,  because  a  better  plan  had  occurred  to  her  of  conveying  me 
to  her  estate,  namely,  by  chartering  a  small  steamer,  than  the  one 
she  had  proposed  before. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CLEMENCEAU’S  RETURN. 


After  M.  Clemenceau’s  recent  speech  at  the  inauguration  of  his 
monument  at  Sainte  Hermine  in  the  Vendee  there  is  persistent 
talk  in  France  of  his  return  to  political  life.  This  monument, 
made  possible  by  the  subscriptions  of  his  compatriots  in  his  natal 
district,  is  a  living  image  of  the  Clemenceau  we  knew  while  he 
was  carrying  out  the  declaration  of  his  policy  as  Premier  and 
making  war — the  short,  thick-set  figure  wearing  a  long  overcoat 
and  slouch  hat,  and  carrying  a  thick  stick,  proceeding  to  the 
trenches  in  order  to  inspire  the  poilus.  And,  of  course,  the 
French  soldiers  whom  he  apotheosised  in  his  great  speech  are 
beside  him. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  statesman  whom  the  world  had  been 
led  to  suppose  had  dropped  out  of  public  life  to  be  present  at 
the  unveiling  of  his  own  monument,  and  the  inference  drawn 
from  this  unusual  event  is  that  if  Clemenceau  had  not  intended 
to  resume  his  place  in  the  field  of  national  polemics  the  ceremony 
would  not  have  taken  place,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  ex-Premier  would 
have  kept  away  from  it.  Clemenceau  is  eighty  years  of  age,  but 
there  are  few  Frenchmen  of  half  his  years  who  can  boast  that 
their  vigour,  physical  and  intellectual,  is  superior  to  his.  His  is 
a  temperament  which  chafes  at  inaction,  and,  enjoying  as  he  does 
an  unusual  plenitude  of  strength  to  which  is  united  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  work,  it  is  not  surprising  that  people  should  discuss 
his  return  to  the  political  arena. 

His  Sainte  Hermine  speech  will  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  he 
has  ever  delivered,  and  while  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  indicate 
definitely  that  he  was  weary  of  remaining  in  the  shadow  of  the 
political  limelight  and  was  longing  to  re-enter  the  fray,  his  friends 
are  convinced  that  he  wdll  reappear,  and  that  his  decision  will  be 
dictated  by  the  shaping  of  political  events  in  France.  lentil  the 
propitious  moment  arrives,  the  “Tiger”  will  remain  in  his  lair, 
but  when  the  hour  strikes  he  will  make  a  bound.  Meanwhile,  it 
will  be  a  question  of  preparing  his  return  by  either  founding  a 
newspaper  for  him  or  placing  an  existing  journal  of  opinion  at 
his  disposal,  so  that  he  can  take  up  the  pen  which  brought  down 
French  Cabinets  in  the  past. 

While  French  people  are  talking  about  Clemenceau’s  sensa¬ 
tional  re-entry,  it  is  opportune  to  say  some  things  about  his 
Premiership  which  have  never  been  said  and  w’hich  could  not  be 
said  at  the  time  he  was  making  history  because  of  the  censorship. 
The  inside  story  of  his  Premiership  in  1917-1919  forms  the  most 
dramatic  political  episode  of  the  war. 
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France  had  five  Premiers  during  the  war.  England  had  two. 
Why  should  France  have  had  five  to  England’s  two?  The  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
differs  enormously.  Apart  from  the  difference  in  race,  there  is  a 
difference  in  constitution  and  procedure.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  made  up  of  parties  ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  comprises  numer¬ 
ous  groups.  Unionist,  Liberal,  and  Labour  members — there  you 
have  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  a  Government  knows  where 
its  majority  lies,  A  French  Government  can  never  be  certain  of 
its  majority  ;  it  has  so  many  groups  of  the  Eight,  Extreme  Eight, 
Centre,  Left,  and  Extreme  Left  to  placate.  The  Left  is  always 
an  uncertain  quantity.  The  Extreme  Left  never  leaves  the 
Government  in  doubt ;  it  invariably  votes  against  it.  But  the 
groups  of  the  Left  cannot  of  themselves  bring  about  the  fall  of 
the  Government.  Tt  is  the  big  groups  gravitating  towards  the 
Centre  which  make  and  unmake  Cabinets.  A  group  is  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  Government’s  policy.  Tt  makes  known  its  dis¬ 
tent.  And  the  discontent  becomes  contagious.  Meetings  are 
held,  decisions  are  taken,  and  from  these  everybody  knows  whether 
the  Government  will  stand  or  fall. 

This  group  system  is  responsible  for  so  many  changes  of 
Government  in  France,  and  it  was  this  system  which,  in  spite  of 
the  “Union  Sacr^e  ’’  formed  when  war  began,  led  to  the  fall  of 
five  Cabinets.  Even  a  big  war  could  not  change  the  customs  of 
the  French  politicians,  for  although  all  were  animated  with  one 
purpose,  to  defeat  the  Germans  and  drive  them  out  of  France, 
they  must  have  their  tilt  at  the  Ministry ;  they  must  have  a 
change.  There  is  no  disgrace  attached  to  a  Premier  who  falls. 
Tf  he  does  not  fall  some  Frenchmen  ask  themselves  why ;  others 
develop  suspicions  which  more  often  than  not  are  entirely  unjusti¬ 
fied  ;  others,  again,  frankly  admit  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of 
the  incomprehensible.  This  frame  of  political  mind  explains  why 
AT.  Viviani,  who  w^as  Premier  when  the  war  began,  failed  to 
carry  on  for  any  length  of  time  in  spite  of  his  oratorical  gifts, 
his  personal  magnetism ;  why  AT.  Eriand,  ATinister  of  Justice  iti 
his  Cabinet ,  w^ho  succeeded  him ,  went  down  in  turn ;  why 
AT.  Eihot,  w’ith  all  his  courtly  grace  and  sincerity,  succumbed: 
and  w’hy  AT.  Painlev^,  the  mathematiciiin,  who  was  expected  to 
go  far,  had  a  brief  career  in  the  Premiership. 

Tt  was  now  the  turn  of  Clemenceau.  He  became  Premier  of 
France  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war,  and  let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  in  the  political  field  he  won  the  war  for  France.  You  will 
find  many  Frenchmen  to  dispute  this  now.  They  began  to 
criticise  Clemenceau  as  soon  as  he  relinquished  power.  The 
same  Frenchmen  were  full  of  admiration  for  him  when  he  was 
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leading  i^'raiice  to  victory.  This,  1  fear,  is  a  way  Freucbmeii 
have  with  their  great  men  when  they  quit  power.  When  they 
die  they  remember  and  raise  statues  to  their  memory. 

Before  he  became  Premier  Clemenceau,  as  was  his  wont,  was 
tilting  at  successive  Governments  in  his  paper,  L’ Homme  Libre, 
which  afterwards  became  L’ Homme  Enciiaine,  writing  articles 
which  ran  to  two  columns  a  day.  He  had  a  curious  method  of 
work.  It  was  his  custom  to  take  the  cure  at  Vichy  every  year. 
A  doctor  himself,  he  would  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  medical 
man.  But  he  was  a  bad  patient,  setting  aside  all  the  rules  laid 
down  for  his  guidance.  Sometimes  he  would  put  himself  on  a 
milk  and  bread  diet.  This  he  would  change  for  vegetable  soup, 
which  he  would  eat  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  night-time. 
Then  the  whim  of  a  diet  of  bread  and  cheese  would  seize  him, 
and  he  would  eat  nothing  else.  His  habits  were  as  singular  as 
his  diets.  He  wrote  his  articles  during  the  night,  sent  them  to 
Paris  by  the  first  train  for  publication  on  the  following  day,  and 
slept  when  most  visitors  to  Vichy  were  abroad  following  cure 
orders  to  the  letter. 

I  have  heard  six  Premiers  make  their  declarations  of  policy  in 
the  Chamber,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  no  Ministerial  state¬ 
ment  made  so  deep  an  impression  in  France  as  that  of  Clemen¬ 
ceau.  “Je  fais  la  guerre,”  the  old  man  declared  with  emphasis. 
By  that  he  meant  that,  in  his  opinion,  France  was  not  making 
war  as  she  should  do.  He  had  inherited  a  heavy  task,  and  he 
knew  it.  Englishmen  who  were  in  Paris  in  1917  are  not  likely 
to  forget  the  situation,  which  was  far  from  being  satisfactory 
either  on  the  French  front  or  in  the  rear.  The  army  was  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  it  is  no  secret  now  that  there  were  insurrections. 
In  the  rear  the  defeatist  propaganda  was  in  full  swing.  Agents 
playing  the  game  of  Germany  met  the  leave  trains  at  the  Gare 
de  I’Est  and  distributed  leaflets  among  the  soldiers.  One  even 
heard  of  poilus,  weary  of  the  struggle  and  inflamed  by  the  leaflets 
they  read,  snatching  the  decorations  from  the  breasts  of  officers 
and  ordering  them  to  leave  first-class  compartments,  what  time 
the  gendarmes  on  the  platform  turned  their  backs,  afraid  lest 
they  should  be  asked  to  interfere.  The  campaign  of  the  defeatist 
paper,  the  Bonnet  Rouge,  fed  with  German  money,  had  borne 
evil  fruit.  The  publication  of  the  paper  was  stopped,  and  its 
editor,  Duval,  the  successor  of  the  notorious  Almereyda,  and  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  I  ever  heard  in  court — words  flowed 
from  him  like  a  running  stream — w’as  shot  at  Vincennes,  as  Bolo 
and  Lenoir  were  shot,  while  those  who  worked  with  him  are 
now  undergoing  terms  of  imprisonment.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  story  of  the  cheque  for  a  million  francs  which  the  German 
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banker,  Marx,  of  Mannheim,  deetined  for  the  Bonnet  Houge 
but  which  was  intercepted  at  the  Swiss  frontier. 

M.  Kibot  and  M.  Painleve  knew  of  the  eftorts  made  to  get 
France  out  of  the  war,  and  they  did  their  best  to  frustrate  them. 

But  they  were  not  strong  enough.  Unseen  forces  worked  against 
them,  staying  their  hands.  It  might  be  that  they  lacked  the 
courage  of  Clemenceau.  At  any  rate,  they  lacked  the  tenacity 
which  distinguished  this  old  man  of  seventy-six  years  of  age,  as 
he  was  then.  Two  things  had  to  be  done,  and  Clemenceau 
accomphshed  both — to  inspire  the  army  with  courage  and  restore 
confidence  in  the  rear.  And  this  is  how  he  performed  bis  task. 
Several  days  a  week  he  could  be  seen  leaving  Paris  in  a  motor-car 
for  the  front.  In  his  blunt  way  he  talked  to  the  officers  and 
poilus,  flinging  praise  and  criticism  around  him.  He  could  talk 
plainly,  for  was  he  not  War  Minister  as  well  as  Premier?  They 
liked  him  to  come  amongst  them,  and  marvelled  at  his  fearlessness. 

No  War  Minister  had  show  n  such  daring.  These  repeated  visits  to 
the  trenches  produced  the  effect  they  were  intended  to  produce.  ^ 
The  poilus  plucked  up  courage,  and  began  to  speak  of  Clemenceau 
as  “  P^re  la  Victoire.”  The  Premier  had  won  their  entire  con¬ 
fidence.  They  saw  in  this  rough-spoken  septuagenarian  with  the 
bushy  eyebrows,  the  unruly  white  moustache,  and  the  curious 
swiftly  moving  eyes  with  never  a  glimmer  of  laughter  in  them, 
the  organiser  of  victory,  and  they  retained  their  faith  in  him  even 
when  the  Germans  continued  to  give  them  hard  knocks. 

So  far  so  good.  Clemenceau  found  that  the  French  army  was 
sound  at  heart,  that  it  was  prepared  to  go  jusqu'au  bout.  But 
another  thing  remained — to  give  the  people  confidence  in  the 
army.  He  did  this  through  his  speeches  in  the  Chamber.  Brief 
and  often  disjointed  speeches  they  were,  with  no  pretensions  to 
elegance  of  diction.  They  were  just  firm  declarations  indicative 
of  a  strong  will.  His  promise  to  prosecute  pessimists,  defeatists 
and  suspects,  no  matter  how’  highly  placed,  was  fulfilled.  Joseph 
Caillaux  was  aimed  at.  He  took  up  the  challenge  and  delivered 
a  speech  of  two  hours  at  a  special  Saturday  sitting  of  the  Chamber 
in  December,  1917.  That  clever  man — far  too  clever,  as  many 
Frenchmen  believe — has  delivered  many  pow'erful  speeches  in  his 
time,  but  none  so  powerful  as  the  one  in  which  he  submitted  him¬ 
self  to  the  judgment  of  his  fellow  deputies  and  demanded  that  his  . 
Parliamentary  immunity  from  prosecution  be  suspended.  I  saw  , 
him  in  the  tribune,  white  with  })assion,  flinging  his  arms  as  if  in  i 

supplication.  Clemenceau  sat  unmoved.  Never  a  word  did  he  . 

utter  in  reply  to  the  two  hours’  harangue.  He  had  made  up  his  , 

mind.  The  inquiry  into  the  acts  of  Josepdi  Caillaux  must  be  ] 

proceeded  with  relentlessly.  Clemenceau  was  true  to  his  declara-  ( 
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tion  of  policy.  He  was  making  war,  not  only  against  the  Germans 
but  against  those  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  believed,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  were  acting  against  the  best  interests  of  France 
in  her  time  of  sore  travail.  And  so  Joseph  Caillaux  was  arrested 
and  clapped  in  the  Sante  prison  with  a  volume  of  the  poems  of 
Baudelaire  as  his  literary  companion. 

It  has  to  be  said  here  that  Caillaux ’s  arrest  provoked  sighs  of 
relief  in  France,  not  because  the  people  generally  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  he  was  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  country 
and  its  Allies,  but  because  they  realised  that  in  Clemenceau  they 
had  a  Premier  who  was  taking  no  risks  and  who  was  determined 
to  nullify  the  influence  of  suspects.  Such  energy  and  fearlessness 
as  he  displayed  then  corresponded  with  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
Even  the  Chamber,  which  is  always  wondering  how  long  a 
Premier  is  going  to  last,  ceased  to  speculate  on  the  fall  of  Clemen¬ 
ceau.  “  The  Tiger”  was  doing  all  right.  Why  not  let  him  go 
on?  And  Clemenceau  kept  to  the  way  he  had  mapped  out  for 
himself — the  way  that  was  to  lead  to  the  final  victory  of  the  Allied 
cause.  He  had  to  submit  to  numerous  interpellations.  He  never 
beat  about  the  bush,  never  asked  for  indulgence  pretexting  the 
difficulties  of  his  task,  never  spared  his  critics,  whether  they  were 
to  be  found  on  the  Extreme  Left,  as  invariably  happened,  or  near 
the  Centre,  where  the  Radicals  sit.  His  answer  to  all  was  the 
same  :  ”  Je  fais  la  guerre.”  And  invariably  he  made  the  debates 
a  matter  of  confidence,  and  emerged  triumphant  from  the  ordeals. 

There  will  never  be  the  like  of  Clemenceau  in  the  Chamber. 
He  was  a  man  and  a  Parliamentary  leader  apart — a  phenomenon 
in  activity,  physical  and  intellectual.  When  his  policy  was 
attacked  by  a  succession  of  speakers  in  the  tribune,  animated  with 
one  object,  to  throw  discredit  on  him  and  bring  him  down,  he  sat 
in  that  corner  seat  on  the  front  bench  unmoved,  without  saying 
a  word  by  way  of  contradiction,  as  was  the  w'ay  with  his  succes¬ 
sors  Millerand,Leygue8,  andBriand,  without  turning  a  hair.  He 
simply  bided  his  time,  and  at  the  opportune  moment  he  would 
mount  the  tribune,  not  with  laboured  step  but  with  the  agility  of 
the  wild  animal  to  which  he  has  been  likened,  and  like  that  animal 
at  bay  face  his  critics.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  the  spectacle  of 
this  old  man  -with  bristling  moustache  fighting,  not  for  himself, 
for  he  had  no  ambition,  no  axes  to  grind,  but  for  France.  When 
the  guns  w'ere  booming  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  when  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  painful  trepidation,  not  knowing  from  one  day  to 
another  what  was  going  to  happen,  he,  the  man  with  the  heaviest 
res|)onsibility  on  his  shoulders,  was  the  most  courageous  figure. 
In  its  proper  place  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  this  shining 
courage  which  made  men  marvel,  the  Germans  most  of  all. 
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During  his  Premiership  Clemenceau  had  associated  with  him  a 
man  who  had  the  knack  of  making  enemies.  Georges  Mandel 
whose  real  surname  is  Rothschild — no  relation  to  the  great 
family — acted  as  secretary  to  Clemenceau  when  he  edited 
L’Homtne  Libre,  and  before.  He  was  in  fact  a  journalist 
and  when  “  The  Tiger  ”  assumed  power  he  took  M.  Mandel  with 
him  as  his  Chief  of  Cabinet.  No  doubt  M.  Mandel  was  actuated 
by  the  highest  motives.  He  w’anted  France  to  emerge  victorious 
from  the  war,  and  gave  his  chief  strenuous  assistance ;  but  his 
manner  and  his  methods,  while  they  might  be  pleasing  to  Clemen¬ 
ceau,  gave  offence  to  a  great  number  of  people.  In  their  eyes 
Mandel  had  become  a  sort  of  dictator,  giving  orders  on  his  own 
authority.  He  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  censorship  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  on  Ministers  even,  and  on  newspaper  correspondents. 
Interview's  w'ith  Ministers  had  to  be  submitted  to  his  cabinet,  and 
very  frequently  they  were  vigorously  edited.  No  one  could  obtain 
access  to  Clemenceau  exce])t  through  him.  His  energy  and  the 
ramifications  of  his  activities  w'ere  amazing.  In  the  dark  days 
when  things  of  an  administrative  character  w'ere  done  which  made 
people  chafe  a  little  the  name  of  Mandel  was  always  connected 
with  them.  When  the  Premier  removed  the  ])olitical  censorship 
the  newspapers  of  the  Left  remembered  Mandel ;  they  took  their 
revenge  and  published  things  about  him  which  were  the  reverse 
of  complimentary.  The  truth  about  Mandel  is  this  :  unpleasant 
things  had  to  be  done  during  an  unpleasant  period,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  do  them.  Clemenceau  found  him  convenient. 

Clemenceau,  who  had  brought  so  many  ministers  down  in  his 
time,  did  not  fall  from  power.  He  relinquished  it,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  the  wave  of  his  unpopularity  began  to  roll  with 
ever  increasing  volume.  Invited  by  powerful  sections  of  the  Bloc 
National  to  stand  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  consented.  There  were  few  people  outside  the  ))olitical 
groups  in  the  Chamber  and  Senate  who  did  not  believe  that  he 
would  be  elected.  They  argued  that  the  Klysee  was  the  just 
reward  for  “  Pere  la  Victoire,”  especially  after  I’arliament  had 
passed  a  vote  which  had  in  it  the  highest  compliment  that  it  could 
pay  to  the  Premier — tliat  Georges  Clemenceau  had  “  bien  raerite 
de  la  patrie.”  When  Parliament  passed  this  graceful  compli¬ 
ment,  with  wdiich  M.  Poincare,  the  then  President  of  the  Republic, 
was  associated,  it  was  permissible  for  Clemenceau  to  believe  that 
he  would  be  elected  President  without  opposition.  He  had  a 
bitter  disillusionment.  An  influential  section  of  the  Chamber  had 
made  up  its  mind  that  he  had  finished  his  work,  that  his  course 
was  run.  M.  Paul  Deschanel,  in  his  capacity  of  Pre.sident  of  the 
Chamber,  broke  into  one  of  those  flashes  of  oratory  which  he  per- 
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mitted  himself  at  certain  times.  It  thrilled  the  Chamber; 
applause  broke  out ;  the  mauifestatiou  gradually  increased  until  it 
attained  the  dimensions  of  an  ovation — an  ovation,  moreover, 
which  was  full  of  significance.  Deputies  left  their  seats  and 
trooped  in  front  of  the  presidential  tribune.  M.  Briand  was 
amongst  them.  “  You  know  w'hat  that  means?  ”  he  asked.  Of 
course  jNI.  Deschanel  knew  what  it  meant.  Senators  and  depu¬ 
ties  were  meeting  at  the  Luxembourg  on  the  morrow  for  the 
dress  rehearsal  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  M.  Briand’s 
words  were  an  intimation  that  the  cheering  deputies  expected  that 
Deschanel  would  stand  as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  Clemen- 
ceau.  Deschanel  asked  for  time  to  reflect. 

Meanwhile  the  snowball  started  in  the  Chamber  grew.  The 
groups  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  held  consultations  as  they 
always  do  at  momentous  periods ;  the  voting  began  at  the  Senate, 
and  the  result  show'ed  a  majority  for  Deschanel.  Clemenceau 
had  not  been  brought  down  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  w'as  not 
going  to  suffer  defeat  now.  Nor  would  he  run  the  risk  of  a 
defeat.  He  withdrew  his  candidature.  And  “The  Tiger”  who 
had  “  merited  well  of  his  country  ”  retired  to  his  lair  in  the 
Rue  Franklin,  w’here  he  remained  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  men, 
only  emerging  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  beloved  Vendee, 
where  the  souvenir  of  him  is  likely  to  remain  imperishable,  and 
again  to  make  trips  to  the  Indies  and  to  Corsica. 

He  slipped  out  of  the  public  life  of  France  without  so  much  as 
a  popular  manifestation  of  regret  or  a  farewell  banquet.  Not 
that  he  cared  for  banquets  at  any  time ;  he  always  made  a  point 
of  avoiding  them.  But  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  remembered 
him.  The  City  Fathers  presented  him  with  a  work  of  art — a 
tiger  crushing  an  eagle.  It  was  expected  that  a  man  of  his  tire¬ 
less  activity  would  fall  back'  on  his  pen.  But  no.  He  wdio  had 
been  the  greatest  force  in  France  from  1917  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  last  Parliament  in  1919,  whose  sheer  tenacity  and  dauntless 
courage  had  accomplished  a  task  attempted  by  others  and  won 
through,  left  the  stage  with  his  head  erect  and  his  spirit  unbroken, 
but  with  the  bullet  fired  by  the  would-be  as.sassin  Cottin  between 
his  lungs. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  guided  French  destinies,  there  is  none 
whose  character  offers  so  interesting  a  study  as  that  of  Clemen¬ 
ceau.  There  is  a  ruggedness  about  him,  a  lack  of  that  polish 
which  one,  often  quite  mistakenly,  is  wont  to  associate  with 
French  statesmen.  It  was  his  ruggedness  in  conjunction  with 
his  fearless  judgments  and  his  power  of  determination  which 
enabled  him  to  win  through  at  a  moment  when  despair  was  clutch¬ 
ing  at  the  heart  of  France.  His  good-humoured  pugnacity,  stolid 
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persistency,  and  apparently  limitless  activity  won  the  war  for 
France,  though  you  will  find  Frenchmen  to-day  who  hold  the 
view  that  France  would  have  done  as  well  even  if  he  had  not  been 
Premier.  These  men  belong  to  the  type  of  Frenchmen  who  have 
short  memories. 

A  notable  example  of  his  pertinacity  comes  to  my  mind. 
Clemenceau  showed  it  at  that  period  of  the  war  in  1918,  when 
everybody  was  talking  of  the  Government  being  forced  to  leave 
Paris.  The  Germans  were  getting  nearer  the  city.  It  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  nearly  a  million  people  had  taken  the  train  south,  those  i 
with  means  paying  as  much  as  a  hundred  francs  a  day  for  rooms 
in  the  hotels  of  crowded  towns.  The  railway  stations  were  1 
besieged  with  nervous  people  who  spent  hours  of  w’eary  vigil 
waiting  for  trains  to  take  them  to  places  of  safety.  The  banks 
had  sent  their  securities  to  Bordeaux,  Avignon,  and  other  towns  I 
remote  from  Paris.  People  were  thronging  the  bank  counters 
drawing  out  their  money  and  closing  their  accounts.  British 
subjects  had  to  attend  the  Consulate  to  have  their  passports  put 
in  order,  leave  their  addresses  and  telephone  numbers,  and  stand 
by  ready  to  leave  the  city  when  the  warning  was  given.  Old 
people  and  children  were  assisted  to  leave.  Paris  kept  its  head, 
but  here  and  there  one  saw  evidences  of  confusion.  Which  town 
was  going  to  be  the  seat  of  Government?  Not  Bordeaux  this 
time.  Nantes,  Tours,  and  Angers  were  mentioned.  And  the 
Government  would  have  moved  had  not  Clemenceau  been  at  the 
head  of  it. 

The  fact  is  that  “  The  Tiger  ”  refused  to  budge.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  go  without  him,  and  it  remained.  But  members 
of  it  and  officials  at  the  Foreign  Office  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  amenities  of  Paris  were  going  to  be  destroyed.  Despair 
was  writ  large  on  the  faces  of  Government  officials.  The  military 
authorities  had  reported  that  the  Germans  were  preparing 
emplacements  near  Soissons  for  new  long-range  guns  for  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Paris.  On  the  morning  that  this  information  was 
received  I  was  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  wdth  a  French 
diplomat,  and  he  told  me  how  Clemenceau  greeted  the  news.  “I 
am  going  to  remain  in  Paris  even  if  some  of  you  gentlemen  are 
killed,”  he  said.  After  that  it  w'as  useless  to  suggest  to  the 
Premier  the  advisability  of  seeking  safety.  Paris  had  had  a 
terrible  experience  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  “Grosses  Berthas," 
as  the  long-range  guns  firing  on  the  city  were  called,  but  Clemen¬ 
ceau  was  not  afraid.  He  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip.  He,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  believe  that  the  beauties  of  the  city  could  be 
destroyed  so  long  as  France  possessed  a  courageous  air  force. 
Those  big  guns  destined  to  blow  Paris  to  atoms  were  never  got 
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into  action.  His  judgment  was  right.  It  has  to  be  stated 
that  the  courage  which  Clemenceau  displayed  on  that 
♦occasion  saved  the  moral  of  the  French  nation.  For  what 
would  have  happened  if  a  man  of  weaker  will  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  ?  The  very  fact  of  the  Government  being 
compelled  to  leave  Paris  for  the  second  time  would  have  filled 
France  with  despair,  would,  indeed,  have  had  a  serious  effect  on 
her  war  effort.  No  finer  example  of  Clemenceau’s  pertinacity 
can  be  cited  than  his  conduct  on  that  grave  and  perilous  occasion. 
Mark  the  result.  It  served  to  inspire  the  nation  with  hope  and 
faith  in  ultimate  victory ;  for  when  after  the  national  fete  day  in 
July,  1918,  the  Germans  began  that  supreme  offensive  by  which 
they  hoped  to  smash  their  way  through  to  Paris  and  we  lay  in 
bed  and  heard  the  booming  of  the  guns  for  hours,  Parisians  had 
not  the  same  fear  which  had  animated  them  in  the  spring.  The 
feeling  of  optimism  was  even  stronger  when  the  second  battle 
of  the  Marne  opened  and  trains  by  the  score  filled  with  American 
troops  passed  through  Paris  daily  to  the  scene  of  the  operations. 

In  those  days  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  upon  Clemen¬ 
ceau.  The  picture  of  a  man  who  by  his  length  of  days  should  be 
taking  his  rest  striving  with  every  nerve  to  make  his  country 
emerge  from  the  w^ar  victorious,  working  night  and  day  in  order  to 
achieve  this  result,  imposing  his  will  on  those  who  were  disin¬ 
clined  to  share  his  optimism,  was  an  inspiring  spectacle.  And 
the  same  energy  he  revealed  in  fulfilling  his  policy,  “Je  fais  la 
guerre,”  he  show^ed  when  it  came  to  the  making  of  peace.  From 
the  first  he  looked  upon  the  making  of  peace  as  a  “terrible  ” 
business.  He  knew  that  whatever  be  the  peace  made  it  would 
not  satisfy  a  section  of  his  countrymen.  If  he  did  not 
get  all  he  demanded  it  was  not  his  fault ;  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  weight  of  Allied  opinion  was  against  him.  The 
Peace  Treaty  he  signed  has  been  subjected  to  remorseless 
criticism  in  France.  Clemenceau  can  smile  at  this  criti¬ 
cism  now,  and  can  say  to  his  critics  that  if  the  treaty  was 
bad  for  France  it  is  worse  now — that  instead  of  his  work  being 
improved  it  has  suffered  deterioration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  and  when  he  resumes  his  place  in 
the  political  arena  it  will  be  the  application  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  that  will  move  him  to  action.  And  this  action  will  be 
dictated  not  so  much  against  the  French  politicians  w’hom  he  may 
consider  are  lacking  in  firmness  in  applying  the  treaty,  as  against 
Germany.  The  fruits  of  victory  to  the  victors — this  will  be  the 
keynote  of  his  policy.  John  Bell. 
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After  a  month  of  intense  heat  a  north  wind  swept  the  desert 
across  which  we  were  motoring  from  Tigris  to  Euphrates.  The 
sky  whitened  in  the  east  as  we  left  Baghdad  and  the  sun  was  up 
as  we  came  abreast  of  Aqar  Quf,  the  mud-built  fragment  of  a 
Kassite  temple  pyramid  which  for  close  on  4,000  years  has  j 
watched  the  procession  of  victors  and  the  flight  of  the  vanquished 
over  plains  which  now  lie  vacant  round  its  slowly  perishing  bulk. 
Somewhere  in  the  hollow  ground  at  its  foot  you  may  look  for  the 
black  tents  of  the  Bani  Tamim,  but  ridge  after  gaunt  ridge  of 
ancient  canal  bank  screen  them  from  the  desert  road.  Half-way 
between  the  rivers  stand  the  two  khans  of  Nuqtah,  one  of  which 
is  clothed  for  us  with  the  memory  of  a  fearless  British  officer  who 
was  struck  down  on  its  doorstep  a  year  ago.  Beyond  Nuqtah 
the  slightly  rising  plain  is  innocent  of  any  trace  of  human  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  for  more  than  an  hour  we  sped  over  a  pebbly  surface  which 
neither  the  spade  of  the  canal  digger  nor  the  blade  of  the  plough¬ 
man  has  ever  disturbed. 

Suddenly  in  the  clear  light  of  the  early  morning  the  wilderness 
was  peopled  with  mounted  tribesmen.  They  gathered  in  com¬ 
panies  by  the  track,  while  over  the  barren  slope  more  bands  rode 
down  towards  us.  “The  Amir?”  they  shouted  as  we  passed. 
“Is  the  Amir  Faisal  come?”  “He  is  near,  he  is  near,”  we 
answered,  and  at  the  news  men  scrambled  into  their  saddles  and 
w’aved  their  white  sleeves  to  their  comrades  behind  them,  bidding 
them  hasten.  The  great  tribe  of  the  Dulaim,  half  nomad,  half 
cultivators,  had  turned  out  in  force  to  acclaim  Faisal  king  of  tents 
and  flocks  and  of  lands  where  the  slow  waters  of  Euphrates  roll 
down  the  canals  to  quicken  their  sown  fields. 

A  few  minutes  later  w'e  came  in  sight  of  the  mud  walls  of 
Fallujah  standing  on  the  river’s  edge.  We  stopped  by  the  black 
tents  of  the  Jumailah  Dulaim,  where  the  Amir  was  to  accept  the 
first  hospitality  of  his  new  liegemen.  He  followed  close  behind 
us,  sweeping  out  of  the  dust-clouds  raised  by  the  wild  escort 
of  tribal  horse  that  galloped  by  his  car.  The  men  threw  them¬ 
selves  from  their  beasts  and  formed  a  human  corridor  down  which 
he  stepped.  In  his  white  robes,  girt  with  a  gold  belt  holding  a 
gold  dagger,  white  headdress  bound  with  a  silver  rope,  and  fine 
black  mantle,  the  dress  he  has  happily  chosen  for  all  official 
occasions,  his  tall,  slight  figure  overtopped  the  sturdy  tribesmen 
who  stood  agape  at  his  simple  state.  It  is  700  years  since  an  Arab 
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king  walked  among  his  Mesopotamian  subjects,  a  long  interval 
even  here,  where  w^e  reckon  history  by  millenniums. 

The  big  tent  was  carpet-strewn  and  set  with  diwans,  the  iced 
sherbets  grateful  after  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  way.  We  rose 
refreshed  and  drove  through  Fallujah,  which  was  hung  with  the 
white,  green,  black  and  red  of  the  Sharifian  flag — white  for  the 
Fatimids,  green  for  tha'Urnayads,  black  for  the  Abbasids,  and  the 
red  triangle,  set  across  the  three  bands,  for  Islam.  The  towns¬ 
folk  lined  the  streets  and  from  the  housetop  the  women  uttered 
the  shrill  vibrant  cry  of  feminine  rejoicing.  Again  the  desert 
stretched  before  us,  but  the  Euphrates  bore  us  company  on  our 
left  hand  and  an  occasional  palm  garden  bore  witness  to  the 
beneficent  presence  of  the  river.  The  landscape  was  obscured 
with  dust  raised  by  the  galloping  horsemen — I  peered  through 
it  to  catch  sight  of  the  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  the  famous 
city  of  Anbar,  a  capital  of  the  Persian  kings  and  after  them  of 
the  first  Abbasid  Khalif  whose  successor  founded  our  capital  of 
Baghdad.  The  road,  made  by  British  troops  in  1918  when  we 
held  Eamadi  as  an  outpost  against  the  Turks,  is  metalled  with 
the  hard  brick  dug  out  of  the  Anbar  mounds. 

The  horsemen  impeded  our  course  and  it  was  after  8  o’clock 
before  we  reached  the  head  of  the  flying  bridge  over  the  Euphrates. 
Here  again  tents  were  pitched  and  the  tribesmen  stood  round  in 
respectful  curiosity  while  we  sat  down  to  a  brief  meal  of  rice  and 
meat  and  chicken  which  was  spread  on  the  floor  before  us. 
Mahrut  was  our  host,  son  of  that  great  chieftain  of  nomads,  Fahad 
Beg,  Shaikh  of  the  ’Anizah,  whose  writ  runs  westward  halfway 
to  Damascus  while  his  fame  as  a  Ulysses  among  his  people  has 
spread  to  the  extreme  confines  of  Arabia. 

It  was  Fahad  Beg  himself  who  held  out  his  hand  to  us  as  our 
boat  touched  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  Small  of  stature — 
his  tall  son  overtops  him  by  a  foot — vigorous  in  mind  and  body 
under  his  70  odd  years,  he  has  been  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
Great  Government  since  General  Maude  first  entered  Baghdad. 
Yet  earlier  friendships  unite  him  with  such  of  us  as  knew  these 
parts  before  the  war,  when  we  made  certain  of  safety  and  hos¬ 
pitality  by  pitching  our  tents  beside  his  in  the  wide  levels  of  the 
Syrian  desert.  There  he  holds  his  nomad  court,  with  the  black 
tents  of  his  tribe  clustered  round  him  and  the  grazing  camel  herds 
which  are  his  wealth  covering  the  plains. 

Under  the  bluff  which  ends  the  wilderness  towards  Euphrates 
floated  the  standard  of  ’Anizah,  surrounded  by  the  horsemen  an<l 
camel  riders  which  compose  the  striking  force  of  the  tribe. 
Mahrut  leads  them  in  battle ;  it  is  his  task  to  guard  our  desert 
frontier  against  attack,  but  Fahad,  now  that  he  has  grown  old. 
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keeps  to  the  tents.  There,  sitting  by  his  coffee  hearth,  he  will 
draw  open  his  shirt  and  show  you  a  deeply  pitted  scar  where  the 
spear,  driven  between  his  shoulder  blades,  came  out  below  his 
breast.  “I  looked  down  and  saw  the  spear  point,  but  my  mare 
bore  me  on  till  the  Shammar  behind  us  desisted  from  pursuit.  I 
was  carried  to  a  tent  and  the  women  tended  me  with  herbs  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  knowledge.  It  was  the  w'ill  of  God  that  I  should 
recover,  but  afterwards  I  raided  no  more.” 

If  Fahad  follows  the  ancient  rule  of  the  desert,  our  host  at 
Eamadi  stands  for  another  aspect  of  Arab  life.  ’Ali  Sulaiman  is 
acknowledged  as  paramount  chief  of  the  Dulaim  along  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  river.  His  tribe ,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
nature  which  for  the  last  6,000  years  have  driven  the  population 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula  to  find  a  livelihood  by  the  Mesopotamian 
streams,  appeared  some  300  years  ago  in  the  Syrian  desert  and 
gravitated  to  the  Euphrates.  There,  no  doubt,  they  absorbed  or 
scattered  the  older  inhabitants,  their  predecessors  from  Arabia, 
who  for  greater  security  had  built  their  villages  on  islands  in  mid¬ 
river.  At  Alus,  at  Hadithah,  at  ’Anah  you  may  see  soaring 
mediaeval  minarets,  as  well  as  the  stone  foundation  of  people  yet 
older  than  the  minaret  builders,  still  earlier  comers  from  the 
peninsula,  as  far  back  as  the  Assyrians. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  Dulaim  :  Shammar,  and  on  their 
heels  ’Anizah,  poured  out  of  the  southern  wastes,  raided,  robbed, 
and  destroyed  till  they  drove  the  half-settled  Dulaim  back  into 
the  confines  of  the  island  villages.  But  the  Dulaim  survived; 
they  are  a  sturdy  nation.  They  made  terms  with  'Anizah  and 
pastured  their  flocks  with  those  of  the  nomads  in  the  Syrian 
desert ;  but  with  the  Shammar,  driven  back  into  the  plains  between 
the  two  rivers,  they  maintained  an  enduring  enmity.  Gradually, 
as  the  Turks  established  a  feeble  hold  over  the  Aleppo  road,  the 
cultivator  gained  greater  security,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  four 
years  that  he  has  come  to  his  own.  British  troops  at  Ramadi 
revived  his  hopes  that  where  he  had  sown  he  might  reap  the 
harvest,  that  even  if  he  planted  palm  trees  he  might  gather  the 
fruit,  and  he  set  to  work,  'Ali  Sulaiman  leading.  Already  the 
shaikh  has  doubled  the  area  of  his  date  gardens ;  but  more  than 
that,  confident  in  our  protection,  he  has  invested  his  capital  in 
permanent  undertakings.  A  wide  new  bazaar,  with  ample  accom¬ 
modation  for  travellers  above  it,  testifies  to  his  activities;  he 
finances  the  water  supply  of  the  town,  he  promoted  the  buying 
of  the  electric  light  plant  from  the  British  Army  when  it  evacuated 
Ramadi,  and  under  the  guidance  of  British  engineers  he  is  digging 
a  canal  from  the  Euphrates  almost  to  Baghdad,  whereon  hie 
turbulent  tribesmen  will  find  peaceful  and  profitable  employment. 
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His  example  has  been  infectious.  Fahad  Beg,  whose  'Anizah 
have  never  yet  set  their  hand  to  the  plough,  now  sighs  for  canals 
and  fat  acres,  and  ’Ali  Sulaiman,  wise  in  Arab  character,  encour¬ 
ages  his  longings.  For  an  ’Anaizi  watching  his  corn  field  is  a 
different  neighbour  from  one  whom  hunger  drives  to  raiding,  and 
the  prudent  chief  of  the  Dulaim  is  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
sedative  influence  of  property. 

Thus  it  is  that  along  the  river  bank  history  seems  to  be  rolling 
back.  Centuries  of  rapine  are  fading  out  of  memory  as  a  surer 
road  to  wealth  opens  before  a  wealth-loving  people,  a  road  laid, 
as  Shaikh  ’Ali  bears  clearly  in  mind,  by  British  hands  and  secured 
by  British  peace,  even  if  the  outward  evidence  of  our  presence 
is  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  officers  to  sit  at  the  council  table, 
command  the  Arab  levies  and  trace  the  new  canals. 

Eamadi  ran  in  blood  as  we  entered,  so  many  were  the  sheep 
whose  throats  were  cut  simultaneously  as  the  Amir’s  motor  turned 
into  the  maidan.  Above  these  luckless  victims  floated  hundreds 
of  Sharifian  flags,  and  applause  rolled  down  the  town  as  Faisal 
passed  through  it.  Before  we  reached  the  river,  which  runs  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  we  met  the  standard  of  the  Dulaim  with 
its  horse  and  camel  riders,  a  huge  red  banner  borne  by  a  slave 
who  was  mounted  on  a  milk-white  camel.  This  force,  which  is 
now  under  the  command  of  an  Englishman,  has  done  good  service 
during  the  last  three  months  in  patrolling  the  road  as  far  as  our 
northern  frontier,  A1  Qaim,  150  miles  up  river.  Thanks  to  its 
existence  civil  government  has  been  re-established  after  the 
months  of  anarchy  that  succeeded  last  year’s  disturbances,  anarchy 
which  at  Eamadi  Shaikh  ’Ali  was  strong  enough  to  control. 
Already  the  fame  of  the  Dulaim  standard  has  crossed  the  desert 
and  men  who  fought  with  Col.  Lawrence  in  the  Hijaz  have 
enrolled  themselves  under  it. 

An  immense  black  tent  stood  by  the  river  bank.  At  the  upper 
end  was  a  dais  walled  in  on  three  sides  with  screens  of  green 
boughs  through  which  a  cool  air  blew  from  the  river.  Here  sat 
the  Amir  w'ith  Fahad  Beg  by  his  side,  while  ’Ali  ranged  the 
tribesmen  in  their  appointed  places.  They  stretched  so  far  that 
no  voice  could  have  carried  more  than  half  their  length  and 
before  he  spoke  Faisal  summoned  them  up  to  him.  They  sat 
below  the  dais,  five  or  six  hundred  men  wrapped  in  brown  mantles, 
their  hands  folded  in  long  white  sleeves,  their  heads  covered  with 
the  red  kerchief  of  the  Sunni  tribes  and  crowned  with  a  black  rope 
of  camel’s  hair.  There,  Faisal,  leaning  forward  in  his  high  seat, 
lifted  his  hand  and  spoke,  and  he  spoke  as  a  chieftain  of  tribes¬ 
men  in  the  sonorous  language  of  the  desert,  with  command  and 
injunction  and  question  to  which  his  audience  gave  deep-tongued 
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answer.  So  it  has  been  in  such  gatherings  since  the  earliest  days 
of  Arab  civilisation,  when  the  tribes  assembled  in  the  Days  of 
Ignorance,  before  the  preaching  of  Islam,  to  hear  the  recital  of 
verse  which  is  yet  preserved.  And  as  the  poet  chanted,  his 
hearers  broke  into  his  ode  with  their  applause  :  “Yes,  yes,  by 
God  the  truth  !  He  speaks  the  truth  !  ” 

Faisal  was  at  home  in  these  surroundings.  “For  four  years,” 
he  began,  “I  have  not  sat  in  a  tent,  nor  in  such  company.  I 
have  come  to  help  you  to  restore  your  land  to  its  ancient  glory 
and  I  claim  from  you  your  help.  If  we  would  w'ork  we  must  have 
peace — oh,  Arabs,  are  you  at  peace  with  one  another?  ’’ 

“We  are  at  peace,”  they  answered. 

“From  this  day - ”  he  continued.  “What  is  the  date?” 

Some  one  gave  him  the  Muhammadan  month  and  day. 

“  And  what  the  hour?  ” 

The  Arab  hour  was  given — four  o’clock,  an  hour  before  noon. 

“  From  this  day,  the  nineteenth  of  Dhul  Qada  and  the  hour  4, 
any  tribesman  who  lifts  his  hand  against  a  tribesman  is  responsible 
to  me.  I  have  my  rights  over  you  as  your  lord.” 

“And  our  rights?  ”  cried  out  a  white  bearded  shaikh. 

“And  you  have  your  rights  as  subjects,”  he  answered,  “which 
it  is  my  duty  to  guard.  I  guard  the  peace  of  the  land — can  we 
prosper  without  peace  ?  ’  ’ 

“True,  by  God!  ”  they  shouted. 

“And  I  will  come  among  you,  and  with  your  chiefs  in  council 
I  will  settle  your  differences.” 

Then  Fahad  took  up  the  w'ord. 

“Oh,  Arabs,”  he  said,  “does  this  content  you?” 

“We  are  content,”  they  answered. 

With  that  Shaikh  ’Ali  and  Fahad  'Beg,  standing  one  on  either 
side  of  Faisal,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  as  king, 
“because,”  they  added,  “you  are  acceptable  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Faisal  turned  smiling  to  the  one  or  two  British  officers  who 
were  sitting  near.  ' 

“There  is  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “of  my  relations  with  the  British 
Government,  but  we  must  settle  our  own  affairs  among  ourselves." 

Thereupon  ’Ali  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  dais  and  called  up 
the  shaikhs  of  the  Dulaim.  One  by  one,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  more,  they  strode  up  to  Faisal  and  laid  their  hand  in  his  hand 
in  token  of  personal  fealty.  For  this  is  the  religious  law  of  Islam  : 
a  man  may  seal  the  formula  of  allegiance ,  yet  he  is  not  bound  to 
personal  service  unless  he  has  given  his  hand  to  his  lord. 

The  great  moment  of  the  day  was  over  and  w^e  turned  our 
thoughts  to  feasting.  There  was  enough  to  occupy  us.  Eight 
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men  were  needed  to  carry  each  of  the  platters  heaped  with  rice 
and  topped  with  a  lamb  roasted  whole.  Chickens,  vegetables, 
sweetmeats  and  piles  of  flat  cakes  flanked  the  central  dish,  and 
behind  us,  as  we  sat  round  the  edge  of  the  white  cloth,  stood  the 
serving  men  of  ’Ali’s  household  holding  glasses  of  water  mixed 
with  sour  curds,  shininah,  one  of  the  best  drinks  invented  by  man. 
Directly  we  had  finished  we  rose  to  make  place  for  the  next  in 
honour,  and  sitting  on  the  dais  over  coffee  and  cigarettes  we  saw 
the  long  tent  dotted  with  rice  platters  and  the  whole  company 
squatting  eagerly  round  them.  Faisal  watched  the  scene  with 
delight.  “Wallah,  I  love  to  see  them  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “Look  at 
that  boy  laughing  with  his  brothers.  He  is  happy.” 

But  which  of  us  was  not  happy?  We  had  seen  the  great  tribes 
of  the  Euphrates  accept  w  ith  acclamation  the  man  w  hom  we  had 
advised  them  to  choose  as  their  ruler,  and  we  had  heard  him 
justify  the  wisdom  of  our  advice. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  there  was  another  assembly.  From 
Fallujah  to  A1  Qaim  the  townships  had  sent  their  mayors  and 
qadhis  and  leading  men  to  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  Amir. 
They  gathered  in  a  palm  garden,  Faisal  sitting  on  a  platform  with 
softly  coloured  Persian  rugs  hung  on  the  w'all  behind  him.  The 
evening  sun  sent  slanting  rays  through  the  palm  fronds,  touching 
the  white  turbans  and  long  robes  of  the  qadhis,  the  brown  cloaks 
of  the  villagers,  the  red  kerchiefs  and  the  silver  handles  of  the 
daggers  at  the  belts.  The  peaceful  beauty  of  the  hour  held  us ;  it 
gave  a  yet  finer  dignity  to  the  figure  of  the  Amir  as  he  accepted 
the  homage  offered  to  him.  He  called  on  God  to  help  him  in 
the  duty  w'hich  lay  before  him  and  ended  with  an  expression 
of  gratitude  “to  that  benevolent  nation  which  gives  us  its  support.” 

The  couple  of  hours  before  dinner  were  well  filled  with  conversa¬ 
tion.  Had  not  Fahad  and  ’Ali  to  impart  to  the  Amir  every  detail 
in  the  complex  politics  of  the  desert,  where  I  bn  So  and  So  was 
camped  and  who  was  at  feud — over  our  borders,  be  it  well  under¬ 
stood — with  Ibn  Some  one  Else?  And  we,  had  we  not  to  greet 
all  our  friends  from  up  river  and  from  the  desert  who  seldom  come 
to  Baghdad? 

A  final  impression  of  that  stirring  day  remains  to  me.  When 
dinner  was  over  a  carpet  was  spread  in  the  right  orientation  and 
Faisal  stood  up  to  recite  the  evening  prayer.  With  his  face 
towards  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  his  ancestor,  the  Prophet,  he 
prayed  and  bowed  his  forehead  to  the  ground  in  the  prostrations 
ordained  by  his  faith.  We  sat  silent,  but  I  think  that  in  spirit  we 
prayed  with  him,  in  faith  that  the  task  to  which  w'e  had  set  our 
hands,  the  guidance  and  protection  of  a  people  w’ho  trusted  us, 
should  not  fail  of  accomplishment.  Ibaqiyah. 
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Of  what  do  we  moderns  dream?  What  are  our  castles  in  Spain? 

This  question  once  put  itself  to  me  in  Seville  Cathedral,  that  i 
stone  fabric  of  man’s  greatest  dream  in  the  Ages  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  word  “dark.”  Travellers  in 
Spain  who  consult  their  guide-books  may  read  :  “On  the  eighth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  1401,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Seville 
assembled  in  the  Court  of  the  Elms  and  solemnly  resolved :  ‘  Let 
us  build  us  a  church  so  great  that  those  who  come  after  us  may 
think  us  mad  to  have  attempted  it !  ’  The  church  took  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  build.” 

And  in  that  stupendously  beautiful  building,  raised  by  five 
succeeding  generations  to  the  glory  of  themselves  and  their  God, 
one  could  not  help  wondering  wherein  lay  the  superiority  of  our¬ 
selves,  Children  of  Light,  over  those  old  Sons  of  Darkness. 

We,  too,  dream,  no  doubt — not  always  with  a  Freudian  com¬ 
plex  ;  and  our  dreams  have  results,  such  as  the  great  dam  at 
Assouan,  the  Roosevelt  dam  in  Arizona,  the  Woolworth  Build¬ 
ing,  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  power  w'orks  at  Niagara,  the  Panama 
Canal  (which  actually  took  one-tenth  of  the  time  it  took  the 
Sons  of  Darkness  to  achieve  Seville  Cathedral).  But  all  these 
works  were  dreamed  and  fabricked  out  for  immediate  material 
benefit.  It  is  true  that  modern  engineers  are  often  lovers  of 
beauty,  and  men  of  imagination,  but  that  does  not  touch  the 
argument  developed  here.  The  old  builders  of  pyramids  and 
mosques  and  churches  built  for  no  physical  advantage  in  this 
life.  They  carved  and  wrought  and  slowly  lifted  stone  on  stone 
for  remote  and,  as  they  thought,  spiritual  ends.  We  moderns 
mine  and  forge  and  q^son-up  our  monuments  to  the  immediate 
profit  of  our  bodies,  incidentally  they  may  give  pleasure  to  the 
spirit  of  John  Ruskin,  but  we  did  not  exactly  build  them  for 
that  purpos^  ^ave  we  raised  anything  really  great  in  stone'or 
brick  for  a  mere  idea*  since  Christopher  Wren  built  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  ? 

Sons  of  Darkness  and  Children  of  Light  both  have  worshipped 
a  half-truth.  The  ancients  built  for  to-morrow  in  another  world; 
they  forgot  that  all  of  us  have  a  to-day  in  this.  They  spent 
riches  and  labour  to  save  the  souls  of  their  hierarchy,  but  they 
kept  their  labourers  so  poor  that  they  had  no  souls  to  save.  They 
left  astounding  testimony  to  human  genius  and  tenacity,  but  it 
never  seems  to  have  ruffled  their  consciousness  that  they  pur¬ 
chased  much  of  that  ideal  beauty  with  slavery,  misery,  and  blood. 
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lu  place  of  those  ideals — Art,  and  the  future  life  of  princes 
and  prelates— we  moderns  pursue  what  we  call  Progress.  All 
our  stupendous  achievements  have  this  progressive  notion  at  their 
back.  Brooklyn  Bridge  may  look  beautiful  in  any  light,  and 
Sheffield  chimney-stacks  may  look  beautiful  in  the  dark ;  but 
they  were  not  put  up  for  that  reason,  nor  even  because  we 
thought  w’e  were  thereby  handing  our  Presidents  or  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  the  keys  of  Heaven.  We  worship  Science,  Industry  and 
Trade.  We  think  that  if  w^e  make  the  wheels  go  round  fast 
enough,  mankind  is  bound  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  wealtl^  Look 
after  the  body,  we  say,  and  the  spirit  will  look  after  itself] 
Whether  we  save  a  greater  proportion  of  our  bodies  than  the 
ancients  did  of  souls  is  quite  a  question ;  but  no  such  trifling 
doubts  shake  our  belief  in  Progress.  Our  modern  Castle  in  Spain 
is,  in  one  word,  “Production.” 

Most  men  and  women,  no  doubt,  have  an  instinctive  love  of 
beauty,  and  some  natural  pride  in  the  work  of  their  brains  and 
hands;  but  machinery  has  divided  us  from  the  ancients,  and 
quietly  and  gradually  shifted  the  central  point  of  man’s  philo¬ 
sophy.  Before  the  industrial  era  set  in  men  used  to  make  things 
by  hand ;  they  were  in  some  sort  artists,  with  at  least  the  crafts¬ 
man’s  pride  in  their  work.  Now  they  press  buttons,  turn 
wheels;  don’t  make  completed  articles;  work  with  monotony  at 
the  section  of  an  article — so  many  hours  of  machine-driving  a 
day,  the  total  result  of  which  is  never  a  man’s  individual  achieve¬ 
ment.  “Intelligent  specialism,”  says  the  writer  on  Labour 
policy.  Dr.  Harry  Eoberts,  “is  one  thing.  It  consists  in  one  man 
learning  how  to  do  one  thing  specially  well.  But  the  sort  of 
specialising  which  consists  in  setting  thousands  of  human  beings 
during  their  whole  working  lives  to  such  soul-destroying  jobs  as 
fixing  the  bristles  into  a  hair-brush,  pasting  labels  on  jam-pots, 
or  nearly  any  one  of  the  varieties  of  machine-tending,  is  quite 
another  thing.  It  is  the  utter  negation  of  human  nature.” 
Quite!  The  tendency  of  modern  “Production”  is  to  centre  a 
man’s  interest  not  in  his  working  day,  but  outside  of  it — at  all 
events,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  industry.  The  old  artificers  drew 
in  their  culture,  such  as  it  was,  from  their  work.  In  these  days 
culture,  such  as  it  is,  is  grafted  on  to  the  w'orkman  in  his  leisure, 
as  a  sort  of  antidote  to  wheel-driving.  Hewers,  delvers,  drawers 
of  water,  never,  perhaps,  took  pride  in  their  work ;  and  there  are 
still  many  among  us  to  wdiom  their  work  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  change  has  put  pride  of  quantity  above 
pride  of  quality.  In  old  days  the  good  thing  was  often  naturally 
supplied ;  nowadays  it  is  more  often  artificially  demanded. 

No  one  objects  to  production  sanely  and  coherently  directed 
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to  fine  purposes,  ^ut  this  progress  of  ours,  which  is  supposed 
to  take  care  of  our  bodies,  gji^of  which  machinery  is  the  mis¬ 
tress — does  it  really  progress?)  IWe  used  to  have  the  manor-house 
with  half-a-dozen  hovels  in  its  support.  Now  we  have  twenty 
miles  of  handsome  residences,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  i 
of  ugly  back  streets,  reeking  wdth  smoke  and  redolent  of  dulness 
dirt,  and  discontent.  The  proportions  are  still  unchanged  and 
the  purple  patches  of  our  great  towns  are  too  often  as  rouge  on 
the  cheeks  and  salve  on  the  lips  of  a  corpse^  Is  that  progress? 

I  Eeal  progress  means  levelling  up  and  gradually  extinguishing 
the  disproportion  between  manor  and  Jiovel,  residence  and  back 
street. 

Let  us  be  fantastic  a  moment  and  conceive  the  Civic  authori¬ 
ties  of  London  on  the  eighth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1921, 
solemnly  resolving  :  “We  will  remake  of  London  a  city  so  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sw'eet  to  dwell  in  that  those  who  come  after  us  shall 
think  us  mad  to  have  attempted  it.”  It  may  well  take  five 
generations  to  remake  of  London  a  stainless  city  of  Portland 
stone,  full  of  baths  and  flowers  and  singing  birds — not  in  cages. 

We  should  w'ant  a  procession  of  Civic  authorities  who  steadily 
loved  castles  in  Spain.  A  Civic  body  only  lives  about  four  years, 
and  cannot  bind  its  successor.  Have  we  even  begun  to  realise 
the  difiiculty  of  real  progress  in  a  democratic  age?  He  who 
furnishes  an  antidote  to  the  wasteful,  shifting  tendency  of  short  [ 
immediate  policies  under  a  system  of  government  by  bodies 
elected  for  short  terms  will  be  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
age.  And  we  have  to  find  that  antidote,  or — disc^er  Democracy 
to  b£  a  frost. 

But — to  return  to  Civic  bodies  ;  Are  we  not  rather  unfortunate 
in  letting  our  Civic  life  be  run  by  those  who  were  born  seeing 
two  inches  before  their  noses,  and  whose  education,  instead  of 
increasing,  has  reduced  those  inches  to  one?  It  seems  ungrateful 
to  criticise  the  practical  business  man,  whose  stamina  and  energy 
make  a  mere  imaginative  person  gasp.  One  owes  him,  in  fact, 
so  much  that  one  would  like  to  owe  him  more.  But  does  his 
vision,  as  a  rule,  extend  beyond  keeping  pace  with  the  present? 
And  without  vision — we  have  been  told — the  people  perish !  The 
Age  is,  indeed,  so  practical  that  the  word  “visionary”  has  come 
to  have  a  slighting  significance.  And  yet,  if  we  cannot  incor¬ 
porate  beauty  in  our  scheme  of  life  to-day,  and  teach  the  love  of 
beauty  to  our  children,  the  life  of  to-morrow  and  the  children 
thereof  must  needs  be  as  far  from  beauty  as  we  are  now.  Is  it 
not  strange  to  set  men  to  direct  the  education,  housing,  anil 
amusements  of  their  fellow-citizens  if  they  have  not  a  love  of 
Beauty  and  some  considerable  knowledge  of  Art?  And  is  it 
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(Toing  too  far  to  say  tliat  the  present  generation  of  business  men 
__with  notable  exceptions — have  an  indulgent  contempt  for  Art 
and  Beauty?  Some  years  ago  the  headmaster  of  a  public  school 
'  made  use  of  these  words  :  “I’m  glad  to  see  so  many  boys  going 
in  for  Art ;  it  is  an  excellent  hobby  to  pass  the  time  when  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do !  ”  He  had  been  teaching  Greek  for 
half  a  century ;  and  it  was  evidently  Greek  to  him  that  Art  has 
been  the  greatest  of  all  factors  in  raising  mankind  from  its  old 
savage  state.  That  is  a  considerable  platitude.  But  if  it  has 
not  been  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  visions,  emotions, 
thoughts,  and  dreams,  expressed  beautifully  in  words,  stone, 
metal,  paint,  and  music,  which  has  slowly,  generation  by  genera¬ 
tion,  uplifted  man  and  mollified  his  taste  for  “long  pig”  (as  the 
South  Sea  Islander  calls  his  edible  enemy) — if  it  has  not  been 
that,  what  has  it  been?  Religion?  The  uplifting  part  of 
Religion  is  the  beautiful  expression  of  exalted  feeling.  The  rest 
of  Religion  (including  the  ceremony  of  eating  “long  pig”)  is  but 
j  superstition.  Think  of  the  thousand  wars  fought  in  the  name 
,  of  Superstition  ;  the  human  sacrifices,  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisi- 
1  tions;  the  persecutions,  intolerances,  and  narrow  cruelties  per¬ 
petrated  even  to  this  day.  The  teachings  of  Buddha,  of  Christ, 
I  of  St.  Francis  d’ Assisi,  were  the  expression  of  exalted  feeling; 

simple,  and  touching  the  hearts  of  men,  as  all  true  beauty  does; 

,  and  so  they  have  done  an  ennobling  work.  But  they  belong 

I  I  emphatically  to  the  cult  of  Beauty. 

Or  is  it  suggested  that  Trade  has  been  the  mollifying  factor, 
the  elevator  in  the  human  hotel  ?  Trade  certainly  opens  up  com¬ 
munications.  It  is,  if  you  like,  the  coach  in  which  Art  and  Beauty 
ride;  but  of  itself — it  has  no  elevating  influence. 

Only  Beauty  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word ;  the  yearning 
1  for  it,  the  contemplation  of  it,  has  civilised  mankind.  And  no 
I  human  being  ever  contributed  to  that  process  who  thought  he 
i  had  “something  better  to  do.”  We  don’t  take  Beauty  seriously, 
j  Immediate  profit  rules  the  roost  in  this  Age  of  ours,  and  I  leave  it 
'  to  the  conscience  of  the  Age  to  decide  whether  that  is  good.  For 
every  Age  has  a  conscience ;  but — it  never  comes  to  life  till  the 
.Age  is  on  its  death-bed. 

The  fault  of  all  Ages  has  been  this  :  The  knowledge  and  the 
love  of  Beauty  has  been  kept  as  a  preserve  for  the  few,  the 
possession  of  a  caste  or  clique.  No  great  proportion  of  us,  of 
course,  are  capable  of  creating  or  expressing  Beauty ;  but  an 
immensely  greater  proportion  of  us  are  capable  of  appreciating 
it  than  have  ever  been  given  the  chance  of  so  doing.  I  suggest 
that  it  should  be  our  Castle  in  Spain  to  clear  our  Age  of  that 
defect,  and  put  Beauty  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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It  may  be  true  that  engineers,  authors,  stone-cutters,  minia. 
ture-painters,  and  many  others,  still  love  Beauty  and  take  pride 
in  their  work.  But  what  about  the  great  majority — the  label- 
pasters,  the  wheel-drivers,  the  stokers,  the  clerks,  the  shop-girls, 
the  bristle-fixers,  all  the  other  slaves  of  modern  machinery? 
And  machinery  has  come  to  stay,  so  that  for  all  such  people  we 
must  perforce  rely  on  grafted  culture  :  in  other  words,  on  educa¬ 
tion.  We  must  rouse  and  foster  in  the  young  that  instinct  for 
Beauty  which  is  in  nearly  all  of  us.  We  have  exceptional  facili¬ 
ties  nowadays.  And,  besides  teaching  cooking  and  the  fine  art 
of  being  clean,  we  could  surely  bring  an  inkling  of  the  other 
fine  Arts,  the  architecture,  literature,  painting,  and  music  of 
the  past  and  present,  to  children  even  in  the  humblest  schools. 
We  can  teach  children  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and 
give  them  some  idea  of  taste.  We  can  give  the  children  of 
Labour  some  chance  to  be  familiar  with  Beauty.  Bevolution  or 
evolution,  both  are  vain  unless  they  mean  demand  for  greater 
dignity  of  human  life.  What  use  in  B.  despoiling  A.  if  B.  is 
going  to  use  his  spoils  no  better,  probably  worse,  than  A.? 

The  word  Beauty  is  not  here  used  in  any  precious  sense.  Its 
precious  definitions  are  without  number,  or — value  to  speak  of. 
It  is  here  used  to  mean  everything  which  promotes  the  tnie  dig¬ 
nity  of  human  life.  For  instance  :  to  be  a  good  “sportsman”  a 
man  shuns  that  which  lowers  his  dignity,  dims  his  idea  of  his  own 
quality ;  and  his  conception  of  his  own  quality  derives  obscurely 
from  his  sense  of  Beauty.  The  dignity  of  human  life  demands, 
in  fact,  not  only  such  desirable  embroideries  as  pleasant  sound, 
fine  form,  and  lovely  colour;  but  health,  strength,  cleanliness, 
balance,  joy  in  living,  just  conduct  and  kind  comfort,  A  man 
who  truly  loves  Beauty  hates  to  think  that  he  enjoys  it  at  the 
^pense  of  starved  and  stunted  human  heings  or  suffering  animals. 

I  Mere  aestheticism  can  be  cruel  or  pettifogging ;  but  that  is  not 
the  Beauty  which  gleams  on  the  heights  in  the  sunrise ;  that  is 
not  our  Castle  in  Spaing 

Sentiment  apart,  theiaeal  of  Beauty  is  surely  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  modem  man  can  make ;  for  nothing  else — moat  certainly 
not  Trade — will  keep  him  from  extirpating  the  human  species. 
Consider  what  Science  has  become  in  the  hands  of  engineers  and 
chemists — its  destructive  powers,  which  increase  a  hundredfold 
with  each  decade,  while  the  reproductive  powers  and  inclinations 
of  the  human  being  do  not  vary.  Consider  that  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  love  of  Beauty  in  its  broad  sense  stands  between 
Man  and  the  full  and  reckless  exercise  of  his  competitive  appe¬ 
tites.  Remember  the  Great  War — quite  a  little  war  compared 
with  that  which,  through  the  development  of  scientific  destruc- 
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11  tion  we  shall  be  able  to  wage  next  time.  Considering  all  this, 
one  gets  an  inkling  of  the  sheer  necessity  there  is  for  modern 
nations  to  invest  in  the  ideal  of  Beauty.  No  other  security  will 
give  them  interest  on  their  money,  and  their  money  back.  Un¬ 
balanced  Trade,  Science,  Industry,  will  give  them,  indeed,  a 
high  momentary  rate  of  interest,  but  only  till  the  crash  comes 
again  and  the  world  goes  even  more  bankrupt  that  it  is  at  present. 
The  professor  who  has  invented  a  rocket  which  will  go  to  the 
moon  and  find  out  all  about  it  (though  whether  it  is  to  be 
boomerang  enough  to  come  back  with  the  story  w'e  are  not  told), 
t  that  professor  would,  one  ventures  to  think,  have  done  more  real 
good  if  he  had  taught  a  school  full  of  children  to  see  the  beauty 
of— Moonshine. 

The  next  war  will  be  fought  from  the  air,  and  from  under  the 
sea,  with  explosives,  gas,  and  the  germs  of  disease,  all  choicely 
distributed  by  wireless.  It  may  be  over  before  it  is  declared. 
This  is  no  exaggeration — read  the  Review  of  Reviews  of  May, 
1921.  The  final  war  necessary  for  the  complete  extirpation  of 
mankind  will  be  fought  with  radium  or  atomic  energy ;  and  we 
shall  have  no  need  to  examine  the  moon,  for  the  earth  will  be 
as  lifeless. 

To  return  to  sentiment — which  in  reality  makes  the  wheels  go 
round,  for  not  even  “big  business”  rules  our  instincts  and  our 
passions— the  question  for  us  is  :  What  shall  we  be  sentimental 
about?  Which  is  the  fairer  castle  in  Spain — Quantity  or  Quality 
—mere  blind  production,  or  a  more  conscious  shape  to  our  modern 
life— a  definite  new  ideal,  call  it  what  you  will.  Beauty,  Quality, 
or  the  Dignity  of  Human  Tjife?  What  ideals  have  w’e  at  present? 
Happiness  in  a  future  life?  If  there  be  a  future  life  for  the 
individual,  we  shall  find  it  fatiguing  rather  than  repaying  if  we 
have  not  longed  for  and  served  Quality  in  this ;  not  had  that 
kind  and  free  and  generous  philosophy  which  belongs  to  the  cult 
of  Beauty,  and  alone  gives  peace  of  mind.  The  pursuit  of 
Beauty  includes  whatever  may  be  true  in  the  ideal  of  Happiness 
in  a  future  life.  And  as  to  the  other  current  ideal — Wealth  or 
'  comfort  in  this  life — the  cult  of  Beauty  includes  all  that  is  good 
therein,  for  it  demands  physical  health  and  well-being,  sane  minds 
1  in  sane  bodies,  which  depend  on  a  sufficiency  of  material  comfort. 

1  The  rest  of  the  ideal  of  Wealth  is  mere  fat,  sagging  beyond  the 

s  point  of  Balance.  As  a  fact,  modem  civilisation  offers  us  a 

B  compound  between  “Happiness  in  a  future  life”  and  “Material 

ti  comfort  in  this,”  lip-serving  the  first,  and  stomach-serving  the 

(-  second.  You  get  the  keys  of  Heaven  from  your  bank,  but  not 

d  unless  you  have  a  good  balance.  Modern  civilisation,  on  the 

>  vhole,  is  camouflaged  commercialism,  wherein  to  do  things  well 
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/or  the  joy  of  doing  them  well  is  eccentricity.  We  even  com¬ 
mercialise  salvation — for  so  much  virtue,  so  much  salvation! 
Always — quid  pro  quo! 

Let  the  devil  he  given  its  due.  I  freely  admit  that  ours  is  the 
best  Age  men  ever  lived  in  ;  that  we  are  all  more  comfortable  and 
virtuous  than  we  ever  were  ;  that  we  have  many  new  accom¬ 
plishments,  such  as  advertisements  in  green  pastures,  telephones 
in  bedrooms,  more  newspapers  than  we  want  to  read,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  punctilious  diagnosis  of  maladies.  A  doctor  examined 
a  young  lady  the  other  day,  and  among  his  notes  were  these': 
“Not  afraid  of  small  rooms,  ghosts,  or  thunderstorms;  not  made 
drunk  by  hearing  Wagner;  brown  hair,  artistic  hands;  had  a 
craving  for  chocolate  in  1918.”  Coidd  thoroughness  go  further? 
The  Age,  in  a  w'ord,  is  most  accomplished,  but  with  a  kind  of 
deadly  practicality.  Opi  for  to-day,  nothing  for  to-morrow!  The 
future  will  never  think  us  mad  for  attempting  what  we  do 
attempt ;  we  build  no  Seville  Cathedrals.  We  don’t  get  ahead 
of  timQ^  Think  of  the  chance  we  have  just  let  slip  to  revitalise 
our  country  life.  At  demobilisation  we  might  have  put  hundreds 
of  thousands  on  the  land,  wdiich  needs  them  so  very  badly.  And 
we  have  put  in  all  not  so  many  as  the  war  took  off  the  land. 
Life  on  the  land,  no  doubt,  means  hard  work  and  few  cinemas; 
but  it  also  means  hearty  stock  for  the  next  generation,  and  the 
power  of  feeding  ourselves  on  an  island  which  the  next  ivar  might 
completely  isolate.  A  nation  concerned  only  with  its  present  is 
like  the  man  who  was  fishing  and,  feeling  sleepy,  propped  his 
rod  up  on  the  bank  with  the  line  in  the  water.  A  wag  spied 
him  sleeping,  took  the  rod,  w’aded  across  the  river,  propped  up 
the  rod  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  lay  down  behind  a  hedge  to 
w'atch  for  the  awakening.  Such  is  the  awakening  in  store  for 
nations  which  enjoy  their  present  and  forget  there  is  a  future. 

The  pursuit  of  Beauty  as  a  national  ideal,  the  building  of  that 
Castle  in  Spain,  is  obviously  “no  picnic.”  It  is  a  case  of  long 
and  patient  labour  and  steadfastness  of  ideal  before  we  can  begin 
to  see  rise  a  really  fair  edifice  of  human  life  upon  this  earth. 

“Well,”  it  wdll  be  said,  “what  do  you  want  us  to  do  about 
it?  ”  Alas !  all  literary  men  can  tell  people  what  they  ought  not 
to  be ;  that  is — literature.  But  to  tell  them  what  they  ought  to 
do  is — politics,  of  which  no  literary  man  is  guilty;  for  politics 
and  literature  afford  the  only  instance  knowm — in  virtuous  coun¬ 
tries — of  divorce  by  mutual  consent.  It  w’ould  be  mere  imper¬ 
tinence  for  this  literary  man  to  suggest  anything  practical ! 

But  let  him,  at  least,  make  a  few  affirmations.  He  believes 
that  on  the  whole  modern  man  is  a  little  further  from  being  a 
mere  animal  than  the  men  of  the  Dark  Ages,  however  great  the 
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Castles  in  Spain  those  men  built  and  left  for  us  to  look  upon; 
but  he  is  sure  that  we  are  in  far  greater  danger  than  ever  they 
were  of  a  swift  decline.  From  that  decline  he  is  convinced  that 
only  the  love  and  cult  of  Beauty  will  save  us ! 

By  the  love  and  cult  of  Beauty  he  means  a  great  deal :  .4 
higher  and  wider  conception  of  the  dignity  of  human  life;  the 
teaching  of  what  Beauty  is,  to  all — not  merely  to  the  few ;  the 
cultivation  of  goodwill,  so  that  we  wish  and  work  and  dream 
that  not  only  ourselves  but  everybody  may  be  healthy  and  happy ; 
and,  above  all,  the  fostering  of  the  habit  of  doing  things  and 
making  things  well,  for  the  joy  of  the  work  and  the  pleasure  of 
achievement  rather  than  for  the  gain  they  will  bring  us.  With 
these  as  the  rules — instead  of,  as  now,  the  riders — the  wheels  of 
an  insensate  scientific  industrialism,  whose  one  idea  is  to  make 
money  and  get  ahead  of  other  people — careless  of  direction  to¬ 
wards  heaven  or  hell — might  conceivably  be  spoked. 

Our  Age  seems  to  lack  an  Ideal,  expressed  with  sufficient  con¬ 
creteness  to  be  hke  a  vision,  beckoning.  In  these  comparatively 
unsuperstitious  days  one  can  see  no  other  ideal  worthy  of  us,  or, 
indeed,  possible  to  us,  save  Beauty — or  call  it,  if  you  will,  the 
Dignity  of  Human  Life.  v 

Writers  sometimes  urge  the  need  for  more  spiritual  beauty  in 
our  lives ;  but  is  it  not  unfortunate  to  talk  of  spiritual  beauty  ? 
We  must  be  able  to  smell,  and  see,  hear,  feel,  and  taste  our 
Ideal  as  well.  We  must  know  by  plain  evidence  that  it  is  lifting 
human  life,  that  it  is  the  heritage  of  all,  not  merely  of  the  refined 
and  leisured  among  us.  The  body  and  soul  are  one  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  real  evolution,  and  regrettable  is  any  term  which 
suggests  separation  between  them.  But  who  can  mistake  what 
is  meant  by  Quality,  or  the  Dignity  of  Human  Life?  Surely, 
offence  against  that  Ideal  is  the  modern  Satan.  And  the  only 
way  in  which  each  one  can  say  “Retro,  Satanas,”  is  to  leave  his 
or  her  tiny  corner  of  the  universe  a  little  more  dignified,  a  little 
more  lovely  and  lovable,  than  he  or  she  found  it. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  use  such  words  in  a  world  whose 
general  mood  at  the  moment  is  utter  disillusionment  and  gloomy 
spite — a  world  so  cross-eyed  that  when  it  weeps  out  of  one  eye 
the  tear  runs  down  the  other  cheek.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to 
l)e  in  love  with  a  lady  like  that.  Not  to  be  a  cynic,  indeed,  in 
these  days  is  extremely  hard.  Latest  opinion — unless  there  is  a 
later — assigns  eight  or  ten  thousand  years  as  the  outside  length 
of  time  during  which  what  we  know  as  civilisation  has  been  at 
work.  Still— ten  thousand  years  is  a  considerable  period  of 
mollification,  and  one  had  rashly  hoped  that  mankind  was  not 
to  be  so  speedily  stampeded ;  that  traditions  of  gentleness,  fair 
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play,  chivalry,  had  a  little  more  strength  among  Western  peoples 
than  they  have  been  proved  to  have  since  1914 ;  that  mob  feelinT 
might  have  been  less,  instead  of,  as  it  seems,  more  potent  than 
it  used  to  be.  And  yet,  alongside  of  stupidity,  savagery,  greed 
and  mob  violence,  run  an  amazing  individual  patience,  good 
humour,  endurance,  and  heroism,  which  save  a  man  from  turning 
his  back  on  himself  and  the  world,  with  the  words  :  “Cats  and 
monkeys,  monkeys  and  cats ;  all  life  is  there  !  ’’  Fear,  after  all, 
is  at  the  back  of  nearly  all  savagery ;  and  one  has  come  to  believe 
that  a  man  must  infallibly  succumb  to  the  infections  of  fear  if 
there  be  not  present  in  him  that  potent  antidote — the  sense  of 
human  dignity,  which  is  but  a  love  of  and  a  belief  in  Beauty. 
What  applies  to  the  individual  applies  to  the  civilisation  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  \Pur  civilisation,  if  it  is  to  endure,  must  have 
an  Ideal,  a  Star  on  which  to  fix  its  eyes — something  distant  and 
magnetic  to  draw  it  on,  something  to  strive  towards,  beyond  the 
troubled  and  shifting  needs  and  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
moment.  Those  who  wish  to  raise  the  dignity  of  human  life 
should  try  to  give  civilisation  that  ideal,  to  equip  the  world  with 
the  only  vision  which  can  save  it  from  spite  and  the  crazy  com¬ 
petitions  which  lead  thereto.  The  past  seven  years  have  been 
the  result  of  the  past  seven  hundred  years.  The  war  was  no 
spasmodic  visitation,  but  the  culmination  of  age-long  competi¬ 
tions.  The  past  seven  years  have  devoured  many  millions  of 
grown  men,  more  millions  of  little  cliildren — prevented  their  birth, 
killed  them,  or  withered  them  for  life.  If  we  modern  individuals 
and  modern  nations  pursue  again  these  crazy  competitions,  with¬ 
out  regard  for  beauty  or  the  dignity  of  human  life,  we  shall  live 
to  see  ten  millions  perish  for  every  million  perished  in  this  war. 
We  shall  live  to  curse  the  day — this  day  when,  at  the  end  of  so 
great  a  h^son,  we  were  too  practical  and  businesslike  to  take  it 
to  hear^  ) 

We  must  look  things  in  the  face.  Ideals  are  six  a  penny  if 
not  grounded  in  reality ;  and  it  is  obviously  no  use  blinking  the 
general  nature  of  man,  or  thinking  that  Borne  can  be  built  in 
a  day.  But  with  all  our  prejudices  and  passions,  and  all  our 
“business  instinct,”  we  have  also  the  instinct  for  Beauty,  and  a 
sense  of  what  is  dignified.  On  that  we  must  build  if  we  wish 
to  leave  to  those  who  come  after  us  the  foundations  of  a  Castle 
in  Spain  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen ;  to  leave  our  suc¬ 
cessors  in  mood  and  heart  to  continue  our  work,  so  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  perhaps ^rom  now  human  life  may  really 
be  dignified  and  beautiful,  not  just  a  breathless,  grudging,  vision¬ 
less  scramble  from  birth  to  death,  of  a  night  with  no  star  out' 
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One  of  the  most  quoted — and  also  misquoted — Proverbs  of  the 
wise  Solomon  says,  as  translated  in  the  Authorised  Version  : 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.”  What  Solomon 
actually  said  was  ;  ‘‘Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  cast  off 
restraint.”  The  translator  thus  confused  an  effect  with  a  cause. 
What  was  the  vision  to  which  the  Wise  Man  referred?  The  rest 
of  the  Proverb,  which  is  rarely  quoted,  explains  : 

“Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  cast  o£E  restraint;  but  he  that 
keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he." 

The  vision,  then,  is  the  authority  of  law,  and  Solomon’s  warn¬ 
ing  is  that  to  which  the  great  and  noble  founder  of  Pennsylvania 
many  centuries  later  gave  utterance,  when  he  said  : 

“That  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it,  where  the  laws 
rule  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws ;  and  all  the  rest  is 
tyranny,  oligarchy  and  confusion.” 

Is  there  in  this  day  and  generation  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  greater 
or  different  than  that  which  has  always  characterised  human 
society?  Such  spirit  has  always  existed,  and  even  when  the 
penalty  of  death  was  visited  upon  nearly  all  offences  against  life 
and  property. 

We  are  apt  to  see  the  past  in  a  golden  haze,  which  obscures  our 
vision.  Thus,  we  think  of  William  Penn’s  ‘‘holy  experiment”  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  as  the  realisation  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
dream  of  Utopia;  and  yet  Pennsylvania  was  called  in  1698  ‘‘the 
greatest  refuge  for  pirates  and  rogues  in  America,”  and  Penn 
himself  wTote,  about  that  time,  that  he  had  heard  of  no  place 
which  was  ‘‘more  overrun  with  wickedness ”  than  his  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  where  things  were  so  ‘‘openly  committed  in 
defiance  of  law  and  virtue — facts  so  foul  that  I  am  forbid  by 
common  modesty  to  relate  them.” 

Conceding  that  lawlessness  is  not  a  novel  phenomenon,  has  not 
the  present  age  been  characterised  by  an  exceptional  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  law  ?  The  statistics  of  the  federal  criminal  courts 
in  the  United  States  show  in  recent  years  an  unprecedented 
growth  in  crimes.  Pending  criminal  indictments  have  increased 
from  9,503  in  the  year  1912  to  over  70,000  in  the  year  1921. 
While  this  abnormal  increase  is,  in  part,  due  to  sumptuary  legisla¬ 
tion — for  approximately  30,000  cases  now  pending  arise  under  the 
jffohibition  statutes — yet,  eliminating  these,  there  yet  remains  an 
increase  in  nine  years  of  over  400  per  cent,  in  the  comparatively 
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narrow  sphere  of  the  federal  criminal  jurisdiction.  1  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  data  from  the  state  courts ;  but  the  growth  of 
crimes  can  be  measured  by  a  few  illustrative  statistics.  Thus,  the 
losses  from  burglaries  which  have  been  repaid  by  the  leading 
American  casualty  companies  have  grown  in  amount  from 
$886,000  in  1914  to  over  $10,000,000  in  1920 ;  and,  in  a  like  period, 
embezzlements  have  increased  fivefold.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
thefts  from  the  mails  and  express  companies  and  other  carriers 
have  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  The  hold-up  of  railroad 
trains  is  now  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  not  confined  to  the 
unsettled  sections  of  the  country.  Not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  Europe,  such  crimes  of  violence  are  of  increasing  frequency, 
and  a  recent  dispatch  from  Berne,  under  date  of  August  7tli, 
stated  that  the  famous  International  Expresses  of  Europe  were 
now  run  under  a  military  guard. 

The  streets  of  our  cities,  once  reasonably  secure  from  crimes  of 
violence,  have  now  become  the  field  of  operations  for  the  foot¬ 
pad  and  highwayman.  The  days  of  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack 
Sheppard  have  returned,  with  this  serious  difference— that  the 
Turpins  and  Sheppards  of  our  day  are  not  de^iendent  upon  the 
horse,  but  have  the  powerful  automobile  to  facilitate  their  crimes 
and  make  sure  their  escape. 

In  Chicago  alone,  6,000  automobiles  were  stolen  in  a  single 
year.  Once  murder  w'as  an  infrequent  and  abnormal  crime. 
To-day  in  our  large  cities  it  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  In  New 
York,  in  1917,  there  were  236  murders  and  only  67  convictions; 
in  1918,  221,  and  77  convictions.  In  Chicago,  in  1919,  there  were 
336,  and  44  convictions. 

When  the  crime  wave  was  at  its  height  a  few  years  ago,  the 
police  authorities  in  more  than  one  city  professed  their  impotence 
to  impose  effective  restraints.  Life  and  property  had  seemingly 
become  almost  as  insecure  as  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  limine,  let  us  note  the  significant  fact  that  this  spirit  of 
revolt  against  authority  is  not  confined  to  the  political  state,  and 
therefore  its  causes  lie  beyond  that  sphei'e  of  human  action. 

!  Human  life  is  governed  by  all  manner  of  man-made  laws— laws 
^of  art,  of  social  intercourse,  of  literature,  music,  business— all 
evolved  by  custom  and  imposed  by  the  collective  will  of  society. 
Here  we  find  the  same  revolt  against  tradition  and  authority. 

In  music,  its  fundamental  canons  have  been  thrown  aside  and 
discord  has  been  substituted  for  harmony  as  its  ideal.  Its  culmi¬ 
nation — jazz — is  a  musical  crime. 

f  In  the  plastic  arts,  all  the  laws  of  form  and  the  criteria  of 
beauty  have  been  swept  aside  by  the  futurists,  cubists,  vorticiats, 
tactilists,  and  other  aesthetic  Bolshevild. 
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In  poetry,  where  beauty  of  rhythm,  luelody  of  sound  and 
nobility  of  thought  were  once  regarded  as  the  true  tests,  we  now 
have  the  exaltation  of  the  grotesque  and  brutal ;  and  hundreds  of 
poets  are  feebly  echoing  the  “  barbaric  yawp  ”  of  Walt  Whitman, 
without  the  redeeming  merit  of  his  occasional  sublimity  of 


thought. 

In  commerce,  the  revolt  is  one  against  the  purity  of  standards  f 
and  the  integrity  of  business  morals.  Who  can  question  that 
this  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  the  sham  and  the  counterfeit? 
Science  is  prostituted  to  deceive  the  public  by  cloaking  the  increas¬ 
ing  deterioration  in  quality.  The  blatant  medium  of  advertising 
has  become  so  mendacious  as  to  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

In  the  recent  deflation  in  commodity  values,  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  “welshing”  among  business  men  who  had  theretofore 
been  classed  as  reputable.  Of  course,  I  recognise  that  a  far 
greater  number  kept  their  contracts,  even  when  it  brought 
them  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  But  when  in  the  history  of 
.American  business  was  there  such  a  volume  of  broken  faith  as  a 
year  ago? 

In  the  greater  sphere  of  social  life,  we  find  the  same  revolt 
against  the  institutions  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  past. 
Laws  which  mark  the  decent  restraints  of  print,  speech  and  dress 
have  in  recent  decades  been  increasingly  disregarded.  The  very 
foundations  of  the  great  and  primitive  institutions  of  mankind — 
like  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  state — have  been  shaken. 
Nature  itself  is  defied.  Thus,  the  fundamental  difference  of  sex 
is  disregarded  by  social  and  political  movements  which  ignore  the 
permanent  differentiation  of  social  function  ordained  by  God* 
Himself. 

All  these  are  but  illustrations  of  the  general  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  the  past — a  revolt  that  can  be  measured  by  the 
change  in  the  fundamental  presumption  of  men  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  human  experience.  In  all  former  ages,  all  that  was 
in  the  past  was  presumptively  true,  and  the  burden  was  upon  him 
who  sought  to  change  it.  To-day,  the  human  mind  apparently 
regards  the  lessons  of  the  past  as  presumptively  false — and  the 
burden  is  uixjn  him  who  seeks  to  invoke  them. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  undue  pessimism,  let  me  cite  as  a  witness 
one  who,  of  all  men,  is  probably  best  equipped  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  moral  state  of  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  vener¬ 
able  head  of  that  religious  organisation  which,  with  its  trained 
representatives  in  every  part  of  the  world,  is  probably  better 
informed  as  to  its  spiritual  state  than  any  other  organisation. 

Speaking  last  Christmas  Eve,  in  an  address  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  the  venerable  Pontiff  gave  expression  to  an  estimate 
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of  present  conditions  which  should  have  attracted  far  greater  ’ 
attention  than  it  apparently  did. 

The  Poi^e  said  that  five  plagues  were  now  afflicting  humanity 
The  first  was  the  unprecedented  challenge  to  authority.  The 
second,  an  equally  unprecedented  hatred  between  man  and  man 
The  third  w'as  the  abnormal  aversion  to  w'ork.  The  fourth,  the  " 
excessive  thirst  for  pleasure  as  the  great  aim  of  life.  And  the  I 
fifth,  a  gross  materialism  which  denied  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  I 
in  human  life.  The  accuracy  of  this  indictment  will  commend  I 
itself  to  men  who  like  myself  are  not  of  Pope  Benedict’s  com-  I 
munion.  ] 

1  trust  that  I  have  already  shown  that  the  challenge  to  authority  [ 
is  universal  and  is  not  conlined  to  that  of  the  political  state.  I 
Even  in  the  narrower  confine  of  the  latter,  the  fires  of  revolution  1 
are  either  violently  burning,  or,  at  least,  smouldering.  Two  of  the  I 
oldest  empires  in  the  world,  which,  together,  have  more  than  half  f 
of  its  population  (China  and  Bussia),  are  in  a  welter  of  auarchy;  I 
while  India,  Egypt,  Ireland,  Mesopotamia  are  in  a  stage  of  sub- 
merged  revolt.  If  the  revolt  were  confined  to  autocratic  govern¬ 
ments,  we  might  see  in  it  merely  a  reaction  against  tyranny; 
but  even  in  the  most  stable  of  democracies  and  among  the  most 
enlightened  peoples,  the  underground  rumblings  of  revolution 
may  be  heard. 

The  Grovernmeut  of  Italy  has  been  preserved  from  overthrow, 
not  alone  by  its  constituted  authorities,  but  by  a  band  of  resolute 
men,  called  the  “  fascist!,”  who  have  taken  the  law  into  their  | 
own  hands,  as  did  the  vigilance  committees  in  western  mining  | 
camps,  to  put  down  worse  disorders.  I 

Even  England,  the  mother  of  democracies,  and  once  the  most  | 
stable  of  all  governments  in  the  maintenance  of  law,  has  been  n 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations  in  the  last  three  years,  when  power-  I 
ful  groups  of  men  attempted  to  seize  the  state  by  the  throat  and 
compel  submission  to  their  demands  by  threatening  to  stane  the 
community.  This  would  be  serious  enough  if  it  were  only  the 
world-old  struggle  between  capital  and  labour  and  had  only  in¬ 
volved  the  conditions  of  manual  toil.  But  the  insurrection  against 
the  political  state  in  England  was  more  ix)litical  than  it  was 
economic.  It  marked,  on  the  part  of  millions  of  men,  a  porten¬ 
tous  decay  of  belief  in  representative  government  and  its  chosen 
organ — the  ballot  box.  Great  and  powerful  groups  had  suddenly 
discovered — and  it  may  be  the  most  portentous  political  discovery 
of  the  twentieth  century — that  the  power  involved  in  their  control 
over  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  compared  with  the  power  of  the 
voting  franchise,  was  as  a  42  centimetre  cannon  to  the  bow  and 
arrow'.  The  end  sought  to  be  attained,  namely,  the  nationalisa- 
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tion  of  the  basic  industries,  aud  even  the  control  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  vindicated  the  truth  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister’s  statement  that  these  great  strikes  involved  something 
more  than  a  mere  struggle  over  the  conditions  of  labour,  and  that 
they  were  essentially  seditious  attempts  against  the  life  of  the 
State. 

Js'or  were  they  altogether  unsuccessful ;  for,  when  the  armies 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw’,  in  the  summer 
of  1020,  the  attempts  of  the  Governments  of  England  and  Bel¬ 
gium  to  all'ord  assistance  to  the  embattled  Poles  were  paralysed 
by  the  labour  groups  of  both  countries,  who  threatened  a  general 
strike  if  those  two  nations  joined  with  France  in  aiding  Poland  to 
resist  a  possibly  greater  menace  to  western  civilisation  than  has 
occurred  since  Attila  and  his  Huns  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Marne. 

Of  greater  significance  to  the  welfare  of  civilisation  is  the 
complete  subversion  during  the  World  War  of  nearly  all  the 
international  laws  which  had  been  slowly  built  up  in  a  thousand 
years.  These  principles,  as  codified  by  the  two  Hague  Con¬ 
ventions,  were  immediately  swept  aside  in  the  fierce  struggle  for 
existence,  and  civilised  man,  with  his  liquid  fire  and  poison  gas 
and  his  deliberate  attacks  upon  undefended  cities  and  their  women 
aud  children,  waged  war  with  the  unrelenting  ferocity  of 
primitive  times. 

Surely,  this  fierce  war  of  extermination,  which  caused  the  loss 
of  three  hundred  billion  dollars  in  property  and  thirty  millions 
of  human  lives,  did  mark  the  “  twilight  of  civilisation.”  The 
hands  on  the  dial  of  time  had  been  put  back — temporarily,  let  us 
hope  and  pray — a  thousand  years. 

Nor  will  many  question  the  accuracy  of  the  second  count  in 
Pope  Benedict’s  indictment.  The  war  to  end  war  only  ended 
in  unprecedented  hatred  between  nation  and  nation,  class  and 
class,  and  man  and  man.  Victors  and  vanquished  are  involved  in 
a  common  ruin.  And  if  in  this  deluge  which  has  submerged  the 
world  there  is  a  Mount  Ararat  upon  which  the  ark  of  a  truer 
and  better  peace  can  find  refuge,  it  has  not  yet  appeared  above 
the  troubled  surface  of  the  waters. 

Still  less  can  one  question  the  closely  related  third  and  fourth 
counts  in  Pope  Benedict’s  indictment,  namely,  the  unprecedented 
aversion  to  work,  when  work  is  most  needed  to  reconstruct  the 
foundations  of  prosperity,  or  the  excessive  thirst  for  pleasure 
which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  now  has  followed  the  most 
terrible  tragedy  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  true  spirit  of 
work  seems  to  have  vanished  from  millions  of  men ;  that  spirit 
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of  which  Shakespeare  made  his  Orlando  speak  when  he  said 
of  his  true  servant,  Adam  : 

"0,  good  old  man!  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed !  ” 

The  moral  of  our  industrial  civilisation  has  been  shattered. 
Work  for  work’s  sake,  as  the  most  glorious  privilege  of  human 
faculties,  has  gone,  both  as  an  ideal  and  as  a  potent  spirit.  The 
conception  of  work  as  a  degrading  servitude,  to  be  done  with 
reluctance  and  grudgijig  ineliiciency,  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of 
millions  of  men  of  all  classes  and  in  all  countries. 

The  spirit  of  work  is  of  more  than  sentimental  importance.  It 
m^y  be  said  of  it,  as  Hamlet  says  of  death  :  ‘  ‘  The  readiness  is 
all.”  All  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  given  a  love  of 
work,  and  the  capacity  for  it  seems  almost  illimitable — as  witness 
Na|X)leon,  with  his  thousand-man  power,  or  Shakespeare,  who 
in  twenty  years  could  write  more  than  twenty  masterpieces. 

On  the  other  hand,  given  an  aversion  to  work,  and  the  less  a 
man  does,  the  less  he  wants  to  do,  or  is  seemingly  capable  of 
doing. 

The  great  evil  of  the  world  to-day  is  this  aversion  to  wofk.  As 
the  mechanical  era  diminished  the  element  of  physical  exertion  in 
work,  we  would  have  supposed  that  man  would  have  sought 
expression  for  his  physical  faculties  in  other  ways.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  whole  history  of  the  mechanical  era  is  a  persistent 
struggle  for  more  pay  and  less  work,  and  to-day  it  has  culminated 
in  world-wide  ruin ;  for  there  is  not  a  nation  in  civilisation  which 
is  not  now  in  the  throes  of  economic  distress,  and  many  of 
them  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  my  judgment,  the  economic 
catastrophe  of  1921  is  far  greater  than  the  politico-military 
catastrophe  of  1914. 

The  results  of  these  two  tendencies,  measured  in  the  statistics 
of  productive  industry,  are  literally  appalling.  Thus,  in  1920, 
Italy,  according  to  statistics  of  her  Minister  of  Labour,  lost 
55,000,000  days  of  work  because  of  strikes  alone.  From  July  to 
September,  many  great  factories  were  in  the  hands  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  communists.  A  full  third  of  these  strikes  had  for  their 
end  political  and  not  economic  purposes.  In  Germany,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  revolt  of  labour  against  work  is  thus  measured  by  com- 
l)etent  authority  :  there  w^ere  lost  in  strikes  in  1917,  900,000 
working  days ;  in  1918,  4,900,000,  and  in  1919,  46,600,000.  In 
the  state  of  New  York  alone  for  1920,  there  was  a  loss  due  to 
strikes  of  over  10,000,000  working  days.  In  all  countries  the 
losses  by  such  cessations  from  labour  are  little  as  compared  with 
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those  dne  to  the  spirit  which  in  England  is  called  “  ca’  canny  ” 
or  the  shirking;  of  performance  of  work,  and  of  sabotage,  which 
means  the  deliberate  destruction  of  machinery  in  operation. 
Everywhere  the  phenomenon  has  been  observed  that,  with  the 
highest  wages  known  in  the  history  of  modem  times,  there  has 
been  an  unmistakable  lessening  of  efficiency,  and  that  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  w’orkers  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
mitpnt.  Thus,  the  transportation  companies  in  the  United  States 
have  seriously  made  a  claim  against  the  Government  for  damages 
to  their  roads,  amounting  to  $750,000,000,  claimed  to  be  due  to 
the  inefficiency  of  labour  during  the  period  of  Governmental 
j  operation. 

Accompanying  this  indisposition  to  work  efficiently  has  been  a 
mad  desire  for  pleasure  such  as.  if  it  existed  in  like  measure  in 
preceding  ages,  has  not  been  seen  within  the  memory  of  living 
man.  Man  has  danced  upon  the  verge  of  a  social  abyss,  and  even 
the  dancing  has,  both  in  form  and  in  accompanying  music,  lost 
its  former  grace  and  reverted  to  the  primitive  forms  of  uncivilised 
conditions. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  this  excessive  thirst  for  pleasure 
than  the  newspaper  Press,  which  is,  in  our  time,  the  “brief 
abstract  and  chronicle  of  the  time,”  and  which  shows  the  body 
of  the  age.  *'  its  form  and  pressure.”  What  a  transformation  of 
human  values  the  modem  newspaper  discloses !  Once  largelv 
the  record  of  man’s  higher  achievements,  in  its  discussion  of 
literature,  art  and  politics,  to-dav.  its  space  is  largelv  devoted  to 
the  ephemeral  and  the  trivial.  Pages  and  pages  are  devoted  to 
sport,  and  even  to  ignoble  forms  of  sport ;  while  literary,  art  and 
mnsical  reviews  and  scientific  discussions  are  either  omitted 
alto£rether,  or  are  grudgingly  given  a  little  space  onc^  a  week. 

What  better  illustration  of  this  extraordinarv  revaluation  of 
personalities  and  incidents  than  the  recent  fistic  duel  between 
two  combatants  in  Tersev  Oitv — a  duel  which  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  another  fateful  encounter  on  the  heights  of 
Weehaw’ken  more  than  a  centurv  ago?  Nearlv  one  hundred 
ihousand  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  conditions  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  assembled  in  Tersev  City  on  Julv  2  last, 
manv  of  them  only  to  gratify  their  jaded  appetites  for  a  new 
thrill :  and  for  months  and  months  before  and  for  weeks  there¬ 
after  the  Press  devoted,  not  merely  columns,  hut  many  pages,  to 
this  trial  of  strength. 

I  recall,  with  amusement,  that  when  T  had  the  privilege,  in  the 
Slimmer  of  1920,  to  have  an  audience  with  His  Majestv  King 
Albert—'*  every  inch  a  king  ”  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
golden  annals  of  heroism — he  humorously  said  to  me  in  speaking 
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of  current  values  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  the  greatest  per- 
sonalities  in  the  world  were  Mary  Pickford  and  Charlie  Chaplin 
But,  at  that  time,  these  great  exponents  of  a  pantomimic  art 
which  gives  the  maximum  of  emotional  expression  with  the 
minimum  of  mental  effort,  had  not  been  eclipsed  by  the  rising 
splendour  of  a  Dempsey  or  a  Carpentier. 

Of  the  last  count  in  Pope  Benedict’s  indictment  I  shall  say  but 
little.  It  is  more  appropriate  for  the  members  of  that  great  and 
noble  profession  which  is  more  intimately  concerned  with  the 
spiritual  advance  of  mankind.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  while 
the  Church  as  an  institution  continues  to  exist,  the  belief  in  the 
supernatural  and  even  in  the  spiritual  has  been  supplanted  bv 
a  gross  and  widespread  materialism. 

If  you  agree  with  me  in  my  premises  then  we  are  not  likelv 
to  disagree  in  the  conclusion  that  the  causes  of  these  grave 
symptoms  are  not  ephemeral  or  superficial,  but  must  have  their 
origin  in  some  deep-seated  and  vrorld-wide  change  in  human 
society.  If  there  is  to  be  a  remedy,  we  must  diagnose  this  malady 
I  of  the  human  soul, 

,j  For  example,  let  us  not  “  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our 
j  souls  ”  that  this  spirit  is  but  the  reaction  of  the  Great  War. 

The  present  weariness  and  lassitude  of  human  spirit  and  the 
disappointment  and  disillusion  as  to  the  aftermath  of  the  harvest 
of  blood,  may  have  aggravated,  but  they  could  not  cause,  the 
symptoms  of  which  I  speak ;  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  all 
these  symptoms  were  in  existence  and  apparent  to  a  few  discern¬ 
ing  men  for  decades  before  the  war.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
the  World  War,  far  from  causing  the  mnlnine  of  the  age,  was, 
in  itself,  but  one  of  its  many  symptoms. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  contributing  causes  which  have 
swollen  the  turbid  tide  of  this  world-wide  revolution  against  the 
spirit  of  authority. 

Thus,  the  multiplicity  of  laws  does  not  tend  to  develop  a  law- 
I  abiding  spirit.  This  fact  has  often  been  noted.  Thus  Napoleon, 
on  the  eve  of  the  eighteenth  Brumaire,  complained  that  France, 
with  a  thousand  folios  of  law,  vvas  a  lawless  nation.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  tbe  political  state  suffers  in  autbority  by  tbe  abuse  of 
legislation,  and  especially  by  the  appeal  to  law  to  curb  evils  that 
are  best  left  to  individual  conscience. 

Proceeding  to  deeper  and  less  recognised  causes,  some  would 
attribute  this  spirit  of  lawlessness  to  the  rampant  individualism 
w'hich  began  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  has  steadily 
and  naturally  grown  with  the  advance  of  democratic  institutions. 
I  Undoubtedly,  the  excessive  emphasis  upon  the  rights  of  man, 
I  which  marked  the  political  upheaval  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
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■  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  contributed  to 

{this  malady  of  the  age.  Men  talked,  and  still  talk,  loudly  of 
their  rights,  but  too  rarely  of  their  duties.  And  yet  if  we  were 
to  attribute  the  malady  mei'ely  to  excessive  individualism,  we 
would  again  err  in  mistaking  a  symptom  for  a  cause. 

To  diagnose  truly  this  malady  we  must  look  to  some  cause 
that  is  coterminous  in  time  with  the  disease  itself  and  which  has 
been  operative  throughout  civilisation.  We  must  look  for  some 
widespread  change  in  social  conditions,  for  man’s  essential  nature 
has  changed  but  little,  and  the  change  must,  therefore,  be  of 
environment. 

I  know  of  but  one  change  in  environment  that  is  sufficiently 
widespread  and  deep-seated  to  account  adequately  for  this  malady 
of  our  time. 

Beginning  with  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  throughout  the  nineteenth,  a  prodigious  transformation 
has  taken  place  in  the  environment  of  man,  w'hich  has  done  more 
to  revolutionise  the  conditions  of  human  life  than  all  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  500,000  preceding  years  which  science 
has  attributed  to  man’s  life  on  the  planet.  Up  to  the  period  of 
Watt’s  discovery  of  steam  vapour  as  a  motive  power,  these  condi¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  the  principal  facilities  of  life  go,  w’ere  substantially 
those  of  the  civilisation  which  developed  eighty  centuries  ago  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  later  on  the  Euphrates.  Man  has 
indeed  increased  his  conquest  over  Nature  in  later  centuries  by 
mechanical  inventions,  such  as  gunpowder,  telescope,  magnetic 
needle,  printing-press,  spinning  jenny,  and  hand  loom,  but  the 
characteristic  of  all  those  inventions,  with  the  exception  of  gun¬ 
powder,  was  that  they  still  remained  a  subordinate  auxiliary  to 
physical  strength  and  mental  skill  of  man.  In  other  words,  man 
still  dominated  the  machine,  and  there  w’as  still  full  play  for 
his  physical  and  mental  faculties.  Moreover,  all  the  inventions 
of  preceding  ages,  from  the  first  fashioning  of  the  flint  to  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  hand-lever  press,  were  all  conquests  of 
the  tangible  and  visible  forces  of  Nature.  With  Watt’s  utilisation 
of  steam  vapour  as  a  motive  power,  man  suddenly  passed  into  a 
new  and  portentous  chapter  of  his  varied  history.  Thenceforth, 
he  was  to  multiply  his  powders  a  thousandfold  by  the  utilisation 
of  the  invisible  powers  of  Nature — such  as  vapour  and  electricity. 
This  prodigious  change  in  his  powers,  and  therefore  his  environ¬ 
ment,  has  proceeded  with  ever-accelerating  speed.  Man  has 
suddenly  become  the  super-man.  Like  the  giants  of  the  ancient 
fable,  he  has  stormed  the  very  ramparts  of  Divine  powder,  or,  like 
Prometheus,  he  has  stolen  fire  of  omnipotent  forces  from  Heaven 
itself  for  his  use.  His  voice  can  now  reach  from  the  Atlantic  to 
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the  Pacific,  and,  taking  wings  in  his  aeroplane,  he  can  fly  in 
one  swift  flight  from  Nova  Scotia  to  England,  or  he  can  leave 
Lausanne  and,  resting  upon  the  icy  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc— thus 
like  “the  herald.  Mercury,  new-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill” 
— he  can  again  plunge  into  the  void,  and  thus  outfly  the  eagles 
themselves. 

In  thus  acquiring  from  the  forces  of  Nature  almost  illimitahle 
power,  he  has  minimised  the  necessity  for  his  own  physical 
exertion  or  even  mental  skill.  The  machine  now  not  only  acts 
for  him,  but  almost  thinks  for  him.  Is  it  surprising  that  so 
portentous  a  change  should  have  fevered  his  brain  and  disturhed 
his  mental  equilibrium?  A  new  ideal,  which  he  proudly  called 
“progress,”  obsessed  him,  the  ideal  of  quantity  and  not  quality. 
His  practical  religion  became  that  of  acceleration  and  facilita¬ 
tion — to  do  things  more  quickly  and  easily — and  thus  to  minimise 
exertion  became  his  great  objective.  Ijcss  and  less  he  relied  upon 
the  initiative  of  his  own  brain  and  muscle,  and  more  and  more 
he  put  his  faith  in  the  power  of  machinery  to  relieve  him  of 
labour. 

This  almost  infinite  multiplication  of  human  power  has  tended 
to  intoxicate  man.  The  lust  for  power  has  obsessed  him,  without 
regard  to  whether  it  be  constructive  or  destructive.  He  con¬ 
sumes  the  treasures  of  the  earth  faster  than  it  produces  them, 
deforesting  its  surface  and  disembow'elling  its  hidden  wealth. 
As  he  feverishly  multiplied  the  things  he  desired,  even  more 
feverishly  he  multiplied  his  wmnts.  To  gain  these,  he  sought  the 
congested  centres  of  human  life.  And  while  the  world,  as  a  whole, 
is  not  over-populated,  the  leading  countries  of  civilisation  were 
subjected  to  this  tremendous  pressure.  Europe,  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  barely  numbered  100,000,000 
people,  suddenly  grew’  nearly  fivefold.  Millions  left  the 
farms  to  gather  into  the  cities  to  exploit  their  new  and  seemingl;-' 
easy  conquest  over  Nature.  In  the  United  States,  as  recently  as 
1880,  only  15  per  cent,  of  our  people  were  crowded  in  the  cities, 
85  per  cent,  remained  upon  the  farms  and  still  follow'ed  that 
occupation,  which,  of  all  occupations,  still  preserves,  in  its 
integrity,  the  dominance  of  human  labour  over  the  machine. 
To-day,  52  per  cent,  of  our  population  is  in  the  cities,  and  with 
many  of  them  existence  is  both  feverish  and  artificial.  While 
they  have  employment,  many  of  them  do  not  themselves  work, 
but  spend  their  lives  in  watching  machines  work.  The  result 
has  been  a  minute  subdivision  of  labour  that  has  denied  to  many 
w’orkers  the  true  significance  and  physical  benefit  of  labour. 

The  direct  results  of  this  excessive  tendency  to  specialisation 
whereby  not  only  the  w’ork  but  the  worker  becomes  divided  into 
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mere  fragments,  are  threefold.  Hobson,  in  his  work  on  John 
Buskin,  thus  classifies  them.  In  the  first  place,  narrowness ,  due 
to  the  confinement  to  a  single  action  in  which  the  elements  of 
human  skill  or  strength  are  largely  eliminated;  secondly, 
monotony,  in  the  assimilation  of  man  to  a  machine,  whereby 
seemingly  the  machine  dominates  man  and  not  man  the  machine  ; 
and,  thirdly,  irrationality,  in  that  work  became  dissociated 
in  the  mind  of  the  worker  from  any  complete  or  satisfying 
achievement.  The  worker  does  not  see  the  fruit  of  his  travail, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  truly  satisfied.  To  spend  one’s  life  in 
opening  a  valve  to  make  a  part  of  a  pin  is,  as  Ruskin  pointed 
out,  demoralising  in  its  tendencies.  The  clerk  who  only  operates 
an  adding  machine  has  little  opportunity  for  self-expression. 
Thus,  millions  of  men  have  lost  both  the  opportunity  for  real 
physical  exertion,  the  incentive  to  work  in  the  joyous  competition 
of  skill,  and  finally  the  reward  of  work  in  the  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

More  serious  than  this,  however,  has  been  the  destructive  ideal 
of  quantity,  the  great  object  of  the  mechanical  age,  at  the  expense 
of  quality.  Take,  for  example,  the  printing-press.  No  one  can 
question  the  immense  advantages  which  have  flowed  from  the 
increased  facility  for  transmitting  ideas.  But  may  it  not  be 
true  that  the  thousandfold  inerease  in  such  transmission  by  the 
rotary  press  has  also  tended  to  muddy  the  current  thought  of 
the  time?  True  it  is  that  the  printing-press  has  piled  up  great 
treasures  of  human  knowledge  which  make  this  age  the  richest 
in  accessible  information.  I  am  not  speaking  of  knowledge,  but 
rather  of  the  current  thought  of  the  living  generation.  I  gravely 
question  whether  it  has  the  same  clarity  as  the  brain  of  the 
generation  which  fashioned  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Its  framers  could  not  talk  over  the  telephone  for  three  thousand 
miles,  but  have  we  surpassed  them  in  thoughts  of  enduring  value? 
Washington  and  Franklin  could  not  travel  sixty  miles  an  hour 
in  a  railroad  train,  or  twice  that  distance  in  an  aeroplane,  but 
does  it  follow  that  they  did  not  travel  to  as  good  purpose  as  w'e, 
who  scurry  to  and  fro  like  the  ants  in  a  disordered  ant-heap? 
Unquestionably,  man  of  to-day  has  a  thousand  ideas  suggested  to 
him  by  the  newspaper  and  the  hbrary  where  our  ancestors  had 
one ;  but  have  we  the  same  spirit  of  calm  inquiry  and  do  we  co¬ 
ordinate  the  facts  we  know  as  wisely  as  the  Fathers  did? 

Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles  had  but  thirty  thousand  people 
and  few  mechanical  inventions ;  but  she  produced  philosophers, 
poets  and  artists  whose  work  after  2000  years  still  remains  the 
despair  of  would-be  imitators.  Shakespeare  had  a  theatre  with 
the  ground  as  its  floor  and  the  sky  as  its  ceiling ;  but  New  York, 
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which  has  over  fifty  theatres  and  annually  spends  $700,000,000 
in  the  box  oftices  of  its  varied  amusement  resorts,  has  never  in 
two  centuries  produced  a  single  play  that  has  lived. 

To-day,  man  has  a  cinematographic  brain.  A  thousand  images 
are  impressed  daily  upon  the  screen  of  his  consciousness  and  they 
are  as  fleeting  as  moving  pictures  in  a  cinema  theatre.  The 
American  press  prints  every  year  over  29,000,000,000  issues.  Xo 
one  can  question  its  educational  possibilities,  for  the  best  of  all 
colleges  is  the  University  of  Gutenberg.  If  it  printed  only  the 
truth,  its  value  would  be  infinite ;  but  who  can  say  in  what  pro¬ 
portions  of  this  vast  volume  of  printed  matter  are  the  true  and  the 
false  ? 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  present  mechanical  age,  the  current 
of  living  thought  could  be  likened  to  a  mountain  stream,  which 
though  confined  within  narrow  banks  yet  had  waters  of  trans¬ 
parent  clearness.  May  not  the  current  of  thought  of  our  time  be 
compared  with  the  mighty  iNIississippi  in  the  ptuiod  of  a  spring 
freshet?  Its  banks  are  wide  and  its  current  swift,  but  the  turbid 
stream  that  flows  onward  is  one  of  muddy  swirls  and  eddies  and 
overflows  its  banks  to  their  destruction. 

The  great  indictment,  however,  of  the  present  age  of 
mechanical  power  is  that  it  has  largely  destroyed  the  spirit  of 
work.  The  great  enigma  which  it  propounds  to  us,  and  which, 
like  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  we  will  solve  or  be  destroyed,  is 
this  : 

Has  the  increase  in  the  potential  of  human  power,  through  thermo¬ 
dynamics,  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  potential 
of  human  character? 

To  this  life  and  death  question,  a  great  French  philosopher, 
Le  Bon,  writing  in  1910,  replied  that  the  one  unmistakable 
symptom  of  human  life  w^as  “the  increasing  deterioration  in 
human  character,”  and  a  great  physicist  has  described  the 
symptoms  as  ”  the  progressive  enfeeblement  of  the  human  will." 
In  a  famous  book.  Degeneration,  written  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Max  Nordau,  as  a  pathologist,  explains  this 
tendency  by  arguing  that  our  complex  civilisation  has  placed  too 
great  a  strain  iqwn  the  limited  nervous  organisation  of  man.  A 
great  financier  once  said  of  an  existing  financial  condition  that 
it  was  suffering  from  ”  undigested  securities,”  and,  paraphrasing 
him,  is  it  not  possible  that  man  is  suffering  from  undigested 
achievements  and  that  his  salvation  must  lie  in  adaptation  to  his 
new  environment,  which,  measured  by  any  standard  known  to 
science,  is  a  thousandfold  greater  in  this  year  of  grace  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
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No  one  would  be  mad  enough  to  urge  such  a  retrogression  as 
the  abandonment  of  labour-saving  machinery  w'ould  involve. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible;  for,  in  speaking  of  its  evils,  I 
freely  recognise  that  not  only  would  civilisation  perish  without 
its  beneficent  aid,  but  that  every  step  forward  in  the  history  of 
man  has  been  coincident  with,  and  in  large  part  attributable  to, 
a  new  mechanical  invention.  But  suppose  the  development  of 
labour-saving  machinery  should  reach  a  stage  where  all  human 
labour  was  eliminated,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  man?  The 
answer  is  contained  in  an  experiment  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
made  with  a  tribe  of  ants.  Originally  the  most  voracious  and 
militant  of  their  species,  when  denied  the  opportunity  for  exer¬ 
cise  and  freed  from  the  necessity  of  foraging  for  their  food,  in 
three  generations  they  became  anaemic  and  perished.  Take  from 
man  the  opportunity  of  work  and  the  sense  of  pride  in  achieve¬ 
ment  and  you  have  taken  from  him  the  very  life  of  his  existence. 
Robert  Burns  could  sing  as  he  drove  his  plowshare  through  the 
fields  of  Ayr.  To-day  millions,  who  simply  watch  an  automatic 
infallible  machine,  which  requii*es  neither  strength  nor  skill,  do 
not  sing  at  their  work,  but  many  curse  the  fate  which  has  chained 
them  like  Ixion  to  a  soulless  machine. 

The  evil  is  even  greater. 

The  specialisation  of  our  modern  mechanical  civilisation  has 
caused  a  submergence  of  the  individual  into  the  group  or  class. 
Man  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  the  unit  of  human  society ;  self-govern¬ 
ing  groups  are  becoming  the  new  units.  This  is  true  of  all 
classes  of  men,  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employee.  The  true 
justification  for  the  anti-monopoly  statutes,  including  the  Sherman 
anti-tnist  law,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  realm  of  economics  as  in 
that  of  morals.  With  the  submeigence  of  the  individual,  whether 
he  be  capitalist  or  wage  earner,  into  a  group,  there  has  followed 
the  dissipation  of  moral  responsibility.  A  mass  morality  has  been 
substituted  for  individual  morality,  and,  unfortunately,  group 
morality  generally  intensifies  the  vices  more  than  the  virtues  of 
man. 

I  Possibly,  the  greatest  result  of  the  mechanical  age  is  this  spirit 
of  organisation.  Its  merits  are  manifold  and  do  not  require 
statement ;  but  they  have  blinded  us  to  its  demerits. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  see — slowly,  but  surely — that  a  faculty 
of  organisation  which,  as  such,  submerged  the  spirit  of  individual¬ 
ism  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  Indeed ,  the  moral  lesson  of  the  tragedy 
of  Germany  is  the  demoralising  influence  of  organisation  carried 
to  the  nth  power.  No  nation  was  ever  more  highly  organised 
than  this  modern  State.  Physically,  intellectually  and  spiritually 
it  had  become  a  highly-developed  machine ;  and  its  dominating 
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mechanical  spirit  so  submerged  the  individual  that,  in  1914^  th« 
paradox  was  observed  of  an  enlightened  nation  that  was  seem¬ 
ingly  destitute  of  a  conscience.  What  was  true  of  Germany, 
however,  was  true — although  in  lesser  degree — of  all  civilised 
nations.  In  all  of  them,  the  individual  had  been  submerged  in 
group  formations,  and  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  man  has 
not  been  beneficial. 

This  may  explain  the  paiadox  of  so-called  “  progress.”  It  mav 
be  likened  to  a  great  wheel,  which,  from  the  increasing  domina¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  forces,  developed  an  ever-accelerating  speed, 
until  by  centrifugal  action  it  went  off  its  bearings  in  1914  into  an 
unprecedented  catastrophe.  As  man  slowly  pulls  himself  out  of 
that  gigantic  wreck  and  recovers  consciousness,  he  begins  to 
realise  that  speed  is  not  necessarily  progress. 

Of  all  this,  the  nineteenth  century,  in  its  exultant  pride  in  its 
conquest  of  the  invisible  forces,  was  almost  blind.  It  not  only 
accepted  progress  as  an  unmistakable  fact — mistaking,  however, 
acceleration  and  facilitation  for  progress — but  in  its  mad  pride 
beUeved  in  an  immutable  law  of  progress  which,  working  with 
the  blind  forces  of  machinery,  would  propel  man  forward.  A  few 
men,  however,  standing  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  human  obser¬ 
vation,  saw  the  future  more  clearly  than  did  the  mass.  Emerson, 
Carlyle,  liuskin,  Samuel  Butler,  and  Max  Nordau,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and,  in  our  time,  Ferrero,  all  pointed  out  the 
inevitable  dangers  of  the  excessive  mechanisation  of  human 
society.  Their  prophecies  were  unhappily  as  little  heeded  as  those 
of  Cassandra. 

One  can  see  the  tragedy  of  the  time,  as  a  few  saw  it,  in  com¬ 
paring  the  first  Lochsley  Hall  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  written  in 
1827,  with  its  abiding  faith  in  the  “increasing  purpose  of  the 
ages  ’  ’  and  its  roseate  prophecies  of  the  golden  age  when  the 
“  wmr-drum  w  ould  throb  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  be  furled  m 
the  Parliament  of  Man  and  the  Federation  of  the  World,”  and 
the  later  Locksley  Hall,  written  sixty  years  later,  when  the 
great  spiritual  poet  of  our  time  gave  utterance  to  the  dark 
pessimism  which  flooded  his  soul  : 

“Gone  the  cry  of  ‘  Forward,  Forwsird,’  lost  within  a  growing  gloom; 

Lost,  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the  silence  of  a  tomb. 

Half  the  marvels  of  my  morning,  triumphs  over  time  and  space. 

Staled  by  frequence,  shrunk  by  usage,  into  commonest  commonplace  I 

Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good, 

And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud.” 
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This  article  may  seem  unduly  pessimistic.  I  fear  that  this  is 
the  case  with  most  men  who  have  crossed  their  fiftieth  year  and 
find  themselves,  like  Dante,  in  a  “  dark  and  sombre  wood.”  I 
may  be  subject  to  the  additional  reproach  that  I  suggest  no 
remedy.  There  are  many  palliatives  for  the  evils  which  I  have 
discussed.  To  rekindle  in  men  the  love  of  work  for  work’s  sake 
and  the  spirit  of  discipline,  w'hich  the  lost  sense  of  human  solidarity 
'  once  inspired,  would  do  much  to  solve  the  problem,  for  work 
is  the  greatest  moral  force  in  the  world.  But  I  must  frankly  add 
that  I  have  neither  the  lime  nor  the  qualifications  to  discuss  the 
solution  of  this  grave  problem. 

If  we  of  this  generation  can  only  recognise  that  the  evil  exists, 
then  the  situation  is  not  past  remedy ;  for  man  has  never  yet 
found  himself  in  a  blind  alley  of  negation.  He  is  still  ”  captain  of 
his  soul  and  the  master  of  his  fatOj”  and  to  me  the  most 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  persistent  evidence  of  con- 
temporarj'  literature  that  thoughtful  men  now  recognise  that  much 
of  our  boasted  progress  vms  as  unreal  as  a  rainbow.  While  the 
temper  of  the  times  seems  for  the  moment  pessimistic,  it  merely 
marks  the  recognition  by  man  of  an  ab5'ss  whose  existence  he 
barely  suspected  but  over  which  his  indomitable  courage  will  yet 
carry  him. 

I  have  faith  in  the  living  spark  of  the  Divine  whicli 
is  in  the  human  soul  and  which  our  complex  mechanical  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  extinguished.  Of  this,  the  World  War  w^as  in 
itself  a  proof.  All  the  horrible  resources  of  mechanics  and 
•  chemistry  were  utilised  to  coerce  the  human  soul,  and  all  proved 
ineffectual.  Never  did  men  rise  to  greater  heights  of  self-sacrifice 
or  show  a  greater  fidelity  “  even  unto  death.”  Millions  went  to 
their  graves,  as  to  their  beds,  for  an  ideal ;  and  when  that  is 
possible,  this  Pandora’s  box  of  modern  civilisation,  which  con¬ 
tained  all  imaginable  evils,  as  well  as  benefits,  also  leaves  hope 
behind. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  that  the  great  Boumanian  states¬ 
man,  Tuku  .Tonescu,  made  during  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 
When  asked  his  views  as  to  the  future  of  civilisation,  he  replied  : 
‘‘Judged  by  the  light  of  reason  there  is  but  little  hope,  but  I 
have  faith  in  man’s  inextinguishable  impulse  to  live.” 

James  M.  Beck 

{Solicitor-Cfeneral  of  the  United  States). 


THE  RUSH  FOR  SIBERIA:  CAUSES  OF  THE 
PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  THE  PACIFIC.^ 


I. 

The  Consequences  of  Delay. 

While  the  Bolsheviks  were  quietly  strengthening  their  hold  upon 
prostrate  Russia  during  the  winter  of  1917-1918,  when  it  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  save  the  vast  regions  east  of  the  Volga  from 
their  influence,  the  moderate  Socialists  (the  Pinks)  and  the 
Radicals  (the  Cadets),  w’ho  had  together  prepared  and  tried  to 
control  the  Revolution  and  had  been  driven  out  of  their  last 
imaginary  stronghold,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  by  the  ruthless 
but  practical  Reds,  tried  to  organise  a  rally  among  the  sane  masses 
of  the  Lower  Volga.  The  reaction  against  Bolshevism  was  strong 
and  widespread ;  it  was  an  easy  task  that  fell  to  the  Constituent 
organisation  at  Samara.  But  the  Pinks  and  their  associates  were 
organically  inefficient  and  inell'ective.  They  made  a  mess  of  a 
promising  enterprise ;  each  was  more  intent  on  programmes  than 
on  business.  Nothing  more  would  have  been  heard  of  them  had 
it  not  been  for  two  independent  circumstances  :  (1)  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Czechs,  and  (2)  the  rising  of  the  workmen  and 
peasantry  in  the  Urals  and  Siberia. 

In  December,  1917,  I  had  submitted  a  plan  for  immediately 
landing  at  Vladivostok  six  Allied  brigades — four  American,  one 

(1)  Returning  from  Petrograd  just  before  the  Bolshevist  revolution,  the 
author  drafted  a  plan  of  saving  Siberia  from  the  Red  contagion  by  tiwii. 
porarily  occupying  the  railway;  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan  each 
sending  contingents.  This  proposal  was  proved  to  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
Powers  concerned.  Japan  alone  made  some  objections,  hut  not  in  principle. 
Had  it  been  acted  upon  at  the  time — December,  I9l7 — the  history  of  snb- 
sequent  events  would  have  been  very  different.  The  plan,  as  outlined  by 
the  author,  was,  in  fact  applied  one  year  later  almost  in  all  its  details,  but 
conditions  had  by  that  time  altered  radically,  tive  Reds  had  swept  the 
country  and  left  their  organisations  behind  them  to  weaken  and  compromise 
the  efforts  of  the  anti-Bolshevika  and  their  friends.  And  such  Allied  effort 
as  became  effective  was  marred  by  intrigues  and  jealousies;  the  inability  of 
Russian  parties  to  pull  together  found  its  counterpart  in  the  policy  and 
actions  of  their  foreign  friends.  These  events  have  indirectly  brought  about 
the  collapse  of  Russia’s  power  in  the  Far  East,  which  is  the  determining 
cause  of  the  problem  and  crisis,  of  the  Pacific.  The  record  that  follows, 
based  on  the  author’s  notes  during  the  year  he  spent  with  Kolchak  and  in 
the  f’ar  East,  is  particularly  interesting  at  the  present  time.  It  gives  the 
inside  history  of  that  tragedy  which  he  emails  the  Siberian  Adventure,  from 
which  we  may  derive  mucli  information  and  instruction  pertinent  to  the 
issues  that  are  to  be  debated  at  Washington. 
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Canadian  and  one  Japanese — and  sending  them  up  country  to 
hold  the  railway  line  as  far  as  the  Urals.  The  plan  w'as  a  feasible 
one;  it  involved  no  special  difficulty  and  no  risk,  for  at  that  time 
the  Reds  had  no  military  organisation  to  speak  of. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  agreed  in  principle  to  take 
this  measure,  both  for  political  and  military  reasons  :  (1)  To 
avert  the  economic  collapse  of  Russia,  and  (2)  to  encourage  the 
loyal  Russians  w'ho,  ignoring  the  Bolshevist  truce  with  Germany, 
wished  to  continue  their  fight  against  the  Germans  and  their 
Red  allies.  When  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  it  pleaded  various  pretexts  for  not  signifying  its  accept¬ 
ance,  and  the  plan  was  therefore  postponed  for  a  wdiole  year. 
Had  the  original  proposal  been  acted  upon,  the  Allies  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  help  the  anti-Bolshevist  elements  from 
the  outset  of  their  movement ;  German  plans  would  have  been 
irreparably  compromised,  and  the  Red  influence  would  have 
suffered  severely,  perhaps  beyond  hope  of  success. 

British  and  French  agents  on  the  r.ower  Volga  made  matters 
still  worse,  however,  by  promising  the  early  arrival  of  Allied  troops 
from  Archangel.  This  encouraged  hopes,  which,  being  dis¬ 
appointed,  led  to  the  first  symptoms  of  discouragement  among  the 
National  Armies.  The  advent  of  the  Czechs  retrieved  to  some 
extent  this  disappointment,  but  the  Czechs  themselves  w^ere 
destined  to  fall  a  prey  to  politicians,  who  ultimately  succeeded  in 
destroying  their  desire  to  fight  the  Reds  by  making  political 
capital  out  of  other  mistakes  made  by  the  Allies. 

The  Japanese  postponement  had  another  ill  effect.  At  the  end 
of  December,  1917,  President  Wilson  had  not  yet  hardened  his 
opposition  to  any  form  whatsoever  of  conservative  action  in 
Russia ;  hence  the  assent  vouchsafed  in  Washington  to  my  first 
suggestion,  as  put  forward  through  the  British  Government. 
Later,  we  know’,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  anti-interven¬ 
tionists  and  did  his  best  to  prevent  other  Powders  from  intervening, 
his  attitude  being  reflected  in  tendencies  that  were  often  more 
favourable  to  the  Reds  than  to  their  opponents.  Indeed,  the 
despatch  of  American  troops  to  Siberia  in  the  autumn  of  1918  w’as 
prompted  ostensibly  by  a  desire  to  help  the  Czechs  to  return  home, 
though  in  reality  the  presence  of  an  American  division  in  Eastern 
Siberia  was  due  just  as  much  to  the  necessity  of  off-setting  the 
presence  of  two  Japanese  divisions. 

Made  Worse  by  the  Armistice. 

The  consequences  of  delay  and  of  misinformation  might  have 
been  palliated  had  the  Armistice  not  given  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  the  Reds.  Had  the  Allied  armies  gone  to  Berlin  to  impose  the 
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terms  of  peace,  the  Eussian  situation  would  have  been  radically 
changed.  The  Beds  in  Moscow,  whose  very  origin  and  existence 
were  bound  up  with  Germany,  would  have  fallen  or  been  so 
weakened  that  their  hold  over  the  country  could  have  been  easily 
broken  by  the  anti-Eed  forces  in  Siberia.  But  the  news  of  the 
Armistice,  cleverly  doctored  by  Eed  propagandists,  created  the 
impression  throughout  Eussia  that  the  Germans  had  won.  i 

Again  we  find  Allied  policy  falling  into  deplorable  mistakes.  | 
Having  ceased  to  fight  the  Germans,  we  had  no  lawful  pretext  for  1 
assisting  the  Eussians  to  continue  their  war  against  the  Eeds—  i 
i.e.,  Germany’s  allies.  The  Whites,  the  Pinks  and  the  Czechs  ] 
might  have  safeguarded  Siberia  from  an  invasion  of  the  Eeds  and  I 
we  might  have  helped  them  in  a  purely  defensive  campaign.  But,  I 

far  from  adopting  a  consistent  policy  on  these  lines,  the  Allies  ] 

actually  connived  at  the  coup  d'Hat  of  November  18th,  1918,  by 
which  Admiral  Kolchak  w'as  proclaimed  nominal  dictator  over  the  J 
heads  of  the  Pink  Directorate  that  w’as  ruling  the  country  with  I 
the  support  of  the  Czechs.  | 

Admiral  Kolchak  had  joined  the  British  Service  after  his  valiant  1 
but  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  under  his  1 
command  from  Bolshevism,  and  w^as  on  his  w’ay,  vid  the  United 
States,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  when  a  wireless  message  directed  him  | 
to  proceed  to  Siberia.  It  had  been  sent  on  the  recommendation  | 
of  General  Horvat,  manager  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Eailway,  who  | 
had  been  trying  to  form  a  government  at  Harbin  and  Vladivostok,  I 
but  had  decided  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  task.  j 

After  some  preliminary  conferences  at  Shanghai  and  Tokio,  the  I 
Admiral  went  to  Omsk  as  Minister  of  War  under  the  Directorate,  I 
being  virtually  subordinate  to  General  Boldyrev,  the  military  | 
member  of  the  Directorate.  | 

General  Knox,  the  Chief  of  the  British  Military  Mission,  i 
attended  by  a  Eussian  colonel  wearing  the  British  uniform,  having  I 
consulted  with  the  VHiite  or  Monarchist  officers  (mostly  Cossacks)  ■ 
at  Omsk  and  decided  that  the  Directorate  must  go,  sought  aid  for 
the  enterprise  from  the  two  leading  commanders  at  the  anti-Eed 
front — Generals  Diterichs  and  Gaida. 

General  Diterichs  declined,  not  because  he  was  an  admirer  of 
the  Directorate,  but  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  form 
of  government  that  wms  acceptable  for  the  time  being ;  he  foresaw 
its  disappearance  to  give  place  to  something  better,  but  he  argued 
that  a  forcible  overthrow  would  only  help  the  Eeds  and  their  ! 
associates.  Every  word  was  true,  as  events  show'ed,  but  his  | 
warnings  and  advice  were  unheeded,  because  General  Gaida 
proved  to  be  willing  to  rush  in  where  Diterichs  feared  to  tread. 

The  coup  d’etat  wms  effected  by  Cossack  officers  with  the  con- 
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nivance  of  several  Pink  “statesmen,”  who  betrayed  the  Direc¬ 
torate  to  become  members  of  the  Omsk  Government  under  Kol¬ 
chak,  and  the  indirect  and  unconscious  support  of  Colonel  Ward^ 
a  British  Labour  M.P.,  and  a  handful  of  Tommies,  the  presence 
of  the  British  uniforms  being  quite  sufficient  to  discourage 
opposition. 

Avksentiev  and  Zenzinov  were  cast  into  prison  and  afterwards 
expelled  the  country.  Boldyrev  had  been  trapped  during  a  visit 
to  the  front,  arranged  for  this  purpose,  and  had  to  go  into  exile. 
The  other  Directors  entered  the  Vologodsky  Ministry  which  ruled 
under  Kolchak’s  nominal  sway. 

The  Siberian  Adventure. 

Thus,  exactly  one  w’eek  after  the  Armistice,  which  had  rendered 
such  aid  to  the  Reds,  w’e  helped  to  upset  the  organisation  that 
was  trying  its  best — a  poor  best,  I  admit — to  save  Siberia  from 
Bolshevism.  Here  began  what  I  feel  justified  in  calling  the 
Siberian  adventure. 

The  sole  purpose  invoked  by  its  promoters  was  to  place  the 
400,000  troops  assembled  under  the  Directorate  in  a  more  healthy 
atmosphere,  outside  party  strife,  under  one  supreme  command, 
and  thereby  enable  the  Allies  to  provide  them  with  munitions 
in  full  certainty  and  security  that  the  supplies  would  be  properly 
used.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
view,  provided  the  moral  of  the  Army  did  not  suffer  and  pro¬ 
vided,  therefore,  the  new'  Government  enjoyed  the  open  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Allies. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  essential  conditions  was  available. 
The  Kolchak  Government  did  not  receive  recognition,  mainly 
because  it  was  suspected  of  being  reactionary — a  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  coup  d'etat  and  the  tendencies  of  many  of  the  con¬ 
spirators — though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  reproach  against  the 
Vologodsky  administration,  essentially  “Pink”  at  the  outset, 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  hilarity  among  initiated  observers. 

Party  strife  continued  as  bitterly  as  ever ;  the  reactionaries, 
finding  that  they  had  helped  to  change  a  few  persons  but  not 
the  Government,  kept  the  capital  in  a  turmoil,  and,  unintentionally 
perhaps,  helped  the  Red  propaganda ;  later,  the  Pink  party 
organisation  also  turned  against  Kolchak. 

The  Omsk  Government  embodied  all  the  worst  features  of  the 
old  bureaucratic  regime  and  none  of  its  undoubted  virtues.  The 
various  Ministries  were  overstaffed  to  a  degree  that  Petrograd 
had  not  known ;  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  encumbered  the 
Government  offices,  none  knowing  or  caring  the  least  about  Siberia 
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and  concerned  only  about  their  pay  and  emoluments  and  the 
prospects  of  an  early  return  to  their  homes  west  of  the  Urals. 
The  War  Office  was  probably  the  worst  of  all ;  it  served  as  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  the  gentry  who  had  been  as  little  as 
possible  at  the  front  in  Russia,  who  had  been  the  first  to  escape 
to  Siberia,  and  who  had  neither  the  wit  nor  the  stomach  for  active 
service  there.  To  expect  efficiency  or  painstaking  effort  from 
these  people  was  to  expect  more  than  a  miracle. 

Kolchak  was  not  personally  responsible  for  this  disastrous  state 
of  affairs ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  quite  unable  to  modify  or 
amend  it.  Kolchak  was  a  “dictator”  only  in  name;  in  reality 
he  was  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  hidden  forces,  Russian  and  Allied, 
which,  moreover,  were  in  constant  opposition  to  each  other. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  Allies  had  any  justification  for 
encouraging  or  supporting  a  coup  d' Hat  at  Omsk  unless  they  were 
willing  to  recognise  the  new  Government.  This  they  were 
not  inclined  to  do.  I  had  satisfied  myself  on  this  point  while 
in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  which  had  had  the 
effect  of  stiffening  President  Wilson’s  policy  of  non-intervention; 
there  was  no  longer  need  for  urgency  in  bringing  back  to  Europe 
the  Czechs  in  accortlance  with  the  plans  and  wishes  of  President¬ 
elect  Masaryk,  then  in  Washington,  and  one  of  the  few  persons 
who  were  received  at  the  White  House.  The  Czechs,  as  we 
know,  were  the  only  people  in  Siberia  who  interested  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Czechs  claimed  w’ith  good  reason  that  they  had  done  a 
great  deal  to  drive  the  Reds  out  of  Siberia  and  should  therefore 
have  been  consulted  about  any  change  in  the  Government.  They 
had  even  helped  to  remove  from  Kazan  the  Russian  gold  reserve 
(some  600  millions  of  gold  roubles)  that  the  Reds  had  not  been 
able  to  take  away.  This  treasure  had  been  brought  to  Omsk  and 
formed  the  principal  asset  of  the  Government.  It  was  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Czech  that  had  prompted  the 
appeal  to  General  Gaida  to  aid  the  coup  d'etat.  Gaida  had 
ambitions  outside  the  Czech  service  ;  he  was  practically  a  Russian 
general,  and  became  one  officially  soon  afterwards.  The  intention 
was  to  mislead  opinion  abroad  into  the  belief  that  the  Czechs 
were  at  the  back  of  the  coup  d' Hat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Czech  National  Assembly  in  Siberia,  which  had  assumed  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Czech  forces,  knew  nothing  about  the  coup 
d’Hat,  and  immediately  after  it  denounced  it  as  a  plot  against 
the  Russian  democracy.  From  that  day  the  Czechs  ceased  to 
fight  the  Red  armies  or  to  recognise  the  Omsk  Government,  and 
became  a  source  of  scandal  and  unrest,  culminating  in  Gaida’s 
revolt — which  reconciled  the  Czechs  with  him — the  surrender  of 
Kolchak  to  the  Reds  and  the  loss  of  the  Kazan  gold  treasure. 
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II. 


1  Would-be  Saviours  of  Russia. 

] 

I  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  January,  1919,  when  the  Volunteer 
Fleet  steamer  Simbirsk  landed  me  at  Vladivostok.  I  had  left 
Russian  territory  at  the  other  end  of  the  Empire  in  September, 
1917.  The  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  Revolution  had  drifted  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  during  the  interval.  Vladivostok  was 
so  crowded  with  refugees  and  foreign  troops  and  missions  of  all 
kinds  that  I  could  find  no  room,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hospitality  extended  to  me  by  Mr.  Consul  Hodgson  (now  in  Mos¬ 
cow)  and  Brigadier-General  Blair,  I  should  have  had  to  camp, 
like  many  other  arrivals,  in  the  station. 

Vladivostok  was  a  bewildering  place  in  those  days  and  for  a 
long  time  afteiwvards.  Every  mission  had  its  own  experts  in  the 
art  of  saving  Russia.  None  of  them  deigned  to  consider  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  outside  their  own  immediate  circle.  Most  of 
them  had  not  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  country ; 
those  who  knew  it  best  w’ere  in  subordinate  positions. 

The  most  original  suggestion  came  from  the  Czech  representa¬ 
tive,  Dr.  Hirsa,  who  had  practised  medicine  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  Russia  and,  not  inaptly,  regarded  the  position  from  a 
clinical  point  of  view.  He  proposed  that  an  inter- Allied  tribunal 
should  be  assembled  in  Vladivostok — something  on  the  lines  of  a 
consultation  of  specialists — to  deliver  a  diagnosis  and  prescribe 
an  adequate  treatment  for  each  of  Russia’s  many  ills.  The  weak 
point  in  the  plan  was  how  to  “persuade”  the  patient  to  follow 
the  treatment. 

There  was  a  surfeit  of  w'elfare  organisations  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Japanese  held  aloof  and 
opened  their  own  Y.M.C.A. 

Social  entertainment  for  the  privileged  and  wealthy  lent  an 
air  of  festivity  to  the  place  that  w'as  ill-suited  to  the  general  gloom. 
But  one  could  not  expect  the  concourse  of  visitors  who  w’ere  there 
on  business  or  duty  to  mourn  over  Russia’s  ills.  To  them  the 
Russian  dih&cle  was  a  stepping-stone  to  wealth  or  a  career. 
Besides,  many  of  the  Russians — with  their  usual  fatalism — 
indulged  their  bent  for  dissipation  when  opportunity  permitted. 

The  newly  fledged  Russian  democracy  did  not  figure  very  con¬ 
spicuously  in  politics.  When  General  Diterichs,  at  the  head  of 
the  Czech  advance,  reached  Vladivostok  in  the  summer  of  1918, 
the  Pink  and  Red  “  Governments  ”  that  had  proclaimed  them¬ 
selves  melted  away,  and  local  affairs  were  managed  for  some  time 
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by  the  Allies.  Then  the  “zemstvo”  or  comity  council,  run 
entirely  by  Pink  schoolmasters,  took  them  over.  They  had  a 
rooted  dislike  to  the  interference  of  Kolchak’s  representatives 
especially  when  General  Ivanov-Rinov,  one  of  the  Cossack  War¬ 
wicks  of  Omsk,  assumed  the  functions  of  Governor-General.  As 
a  result  of  political  divergences  between  the  Pink  leaders  and 
himself,  he  had  spirited  away  several  of  the  most  uncompromising 
of  the  democrats.  This  had  led  to  energetic  protests  from 
General  Graves,  commanding  the  American  troops.  Ivanov- 
Einov’s  actions  and  antecedents  confirmed  the  American  and  other 
missions  in  the  impression  that  Kolchak’s  Government  was  reac¬ 
tionary.  These  misapprehensions  bore  some  very  bad  fruit  a 
year  later. 

The  “Soviet”  was  known  to  be  holding  secret  sittings  in 
Vladivostok,  and  its  guerilla  bands  were  in  ambush  outside.  The 
country  beyond  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  despair 
by  alternate  Eed,  White  and  Pink  raids.  While  Vladivostok 
danced  and  made  merry,  the  Eussian  settlers  around  the  city  and 
throughout  the  Maritime  Province  had  every  reason  to  curse 
Intervention  as  an  additional  complication  in  the  prevailing 
anarchy. 

It  is  true  the  railway  workers  thoroughly  appreciated  the  gifts 
of  clothing  and  comforts  distributed  to  them  by  the  Allies,  and 
particularly  by  the  Americans,  but  the  political  consequences  of 
this  charity  did  not  alw’ays  tend  to  civic  peace  and  concord. 

In  a  luxurious  train  by  the  bayside  lived  General  Horvat, 
Supreme  Agent  for  the  Far  East.  Under  this  high-sounding 
title  he  w’as  sirpposed  to  be  administering  tbe  regions  east  of 
Baikal,  but  his  powers  were  shadowy ;  he  wisely  stuck  to  his 
railw’ay  business,  leaving  Ivanov-Einov  to  fight  it  out  with  his 
numerous  opponents  :  the  Pinks  and  Eeds,  the  Cossack  atamans 
of  the  Far  East,  each  of  whom  wanted  to  play  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  Allies — a  task  beyond  the  wit  of  mortal  man. 

Unkind  people  suggested  that  Kolchak  had  sent  the  Omsk 
ataman  to  this  post  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  him. 

To  Omsk  and  Back  by  Express. 

By  special  favour  I  obtained  a  place  in  the  Omsk  express,  which 
had  not  been  running  for  a  considerable  time ;  this  trip  being 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  beneficent  effects  of  Kolchak’s  rule. 
Fares  w^ere  prohibitive — about  four  times  the  previous  rates— 
few  of  the  passengers  travelled  on  private  business,  the  majority 
of  these  being  smugglers  engaged  in  carrying  American  saccharine 
to  sugarless  Siberia  and  bringing  back  Turkestan  opium  for  China. 
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We  covered  the  3,000  miles  in  a  week  with  only  one  serious 
interruption.  Near  Ivrasnoiarsk  the  line  had  been  cut  by  Eed 
bands,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  wrecking  our  train  and  plunder¬ 
ing  it.  A  score  of  British  officers  going  up  the  line  to  act  as 
instructors  and  interpreters  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly. 
We  got  through  without  firing  a  shot.  I  noticed  that  each  side 
of  the  double  track  was  strewn  w’ith  the  wreckage  of  previous 
trains. 

This  section  continued  to  be  a  source  of  trouble.  The  settlers 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  Letts,  a  race  that  has  displayed 
a  marked  preference  for  the  Beds  throughout  Russia’s  troubles. 

Just  before  we  reached  Omsk  the  Reds  had  organised  a  revolt 
of  the  workers  at  the  village  of  Koulomzino,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  River  Irtysh,  and  had  tried  to  seize  the  railway  to  the 
Urals.  With  the  help  of  loyal  troops  and  Cossacks  the  movement 
was  drowned  in  blood,  but  Omsk  remained  in  a  nervous  state. 
The  Reds  thereupon  confined  themselves  to  subterraneous  work 
in  organising  trouble  among  the  railway  workers  along  the  4,000 
miles  of  rails  between  the  Urals  and  the  Pacific. 

I  saw  Kolchak  at  the  end  of  February,  1919,  barely  two  months 
after  the  coup  d'etat.  He  was  already  beginning  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  his  usur[)ation,  however  unselfish  and  patriotic  had 
been  his  motives.  No  class,  section  or  party  (except  perhaps  the 
Cadets)  gave  him  real  support ;  the  peasant-fanners,  the  very  back¬ 
bone  of  the  country,  did  not  seem  to  know  of  his  existence.  Even 
the  Allies  had  proved  a  broken  reed.  He  was  trying,  vainly 
enough,  to  stimulate  recognition  by  appealing  to  each  in  turn, 
even  to  the  Japanese,  for  whom  he  had  an  inveterate  dislike. 
Without  recognition,  he  was  bound  to  lose  all  support,  and  his 
defeat  meant  a  “Red”  Siberia,  and  the  complete  ruin  of  his 
country. 

The  Allied  representatives  in  Omsk  were  divided  into  two  hos¬ 
tile  camps,  diplomatic  and  military,  but  the  line  of  cleavage 
followed  capricious  courses.  The  British  military  mission  w'as, 
of  course,  all  for  Kolchak,  who  was,  more  or  less,  its  creation ; 
the  British  High  Commissioner  held  aloof,  remaining  much  of 
the  time  in  Vladivostok,  where  the  atmosphere  was  more  con¬ 
genial  to  his  tastes  and  inclinations.  The  French  military  mission 
was  by  no  means  enthusiastic  in  its  relations  with  Kolchak ; 
General  Janin,  its  chief,  was  also  “ Commander-iii-Chief  of  the 
Allied  forces  west  of  Baikal” — in  other  words,  of  the  Czechs, 
Poles,  Serbs,  Rumanians,  and  other  “auxiliaries  ” — and  as  his  most 
important  command  was  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army,  whose  attitude 
towards  Kolchak  has  been  explained,  one  may  infer  tbe  rest. 
Moreover,  there  were  personal  rivalries  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
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two  Allied  military  missions  which  dated  back  to  the  days  of  the 
war  in  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  High  Cominis- 
sioner,  M.  de  Martel,  and  later  M.  Maugras,  were  altogether  in 
favour  of  recognising  Kolchak. 

American  Policy. 

The  United  States  had  no  diplomatic  representative  in  Siberia 
— to  emphasise  a  nominal  abstention  from  inteiwention  which 
in  itself  was  more  eloquent  than  overt  acts  or  words ;  for  the 
Pinks  and  Eeds  interpreted  it  as  a  demonstration  in  their  favour, 
which  was  in  fact  underlined  by  the  military  representation  east 
of  Baikal.  Mr.  Consul-General  Harris,  who  was  at  Omsk  for 
the  Washington  Government,  knew  the  situation  well  enough  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  recognition ;  his  colleague  at  the  head 
of  the  Trade  Board  in  Vladivostok  reported  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  same  sense. 

General  Graves,  and  the  division  of  United  States  troops  from 
the  Philippines  which  was  under  his  command,  had  come  to 
Siberia  principally  on  account  of  the  Czechs ;  hence  the  relations 
between  American  and  Czech  headquarters  in  Vladivostok  were 
of  the  closest.  Naturally,  also,  the  political  tendencies  of  the 
Czechs  enjoyed  great  prestige  among  the  Americans,  both  because 
of  the  gallant  part  played  by  them  and  their  long  sojourn  in 
Russian  territory,  and  also  because  they  were  believers  in  a 
republic  for  themselves  and  for  Russia. 

The  Czech  influence  and  prestige,  exercised  in  Washington  as 
well  as  in  Vladivostok,  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  the  inveterate 
opposition  to  Kolchak  and  to  any  advocates  of  a  non-Socialist 
regime  that  was  systematically  exerted  by  American  headquarters, 
although  General  Graves  personally  had  nothing  of  the  political 
partisan  about  him,  and  was,  indeed,  a  most  charming  and  well- 
intentioned  soldier. 

The  personnel  of  the  military  and  of  the  “welfare”  missions 
from  the  States  often  lacked  the  proper  sense  of  impartiality 
because  of  the  large  number  of  Russian  Jews  that  were  employed 
as  interpreters,  or  had  been  residing  in  the  Philippines  at  the 
time  of  the  American  conscription.  One  of  General  Graves’s 
regiments  came  to  Vladivostok  with  400  Russian  Jews  in  its 
ranks,  these  gentlemen  having  acquired  American  citizenship 
little  expecting  to  be  enrolled  for  active  service  in  the  Russian 
dominions. 

The  attitude  of  these  warriors  to  the  country  and  its  people 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  One  of  their  first 
acts  was  to  stir  up  a  revolt  among  the  inhabitants  of  Habarovsk 
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against  the  local  Cossack  administration.  Why  these  men  should 
have  been  sent  to  Habarovsk  remains  a  mystery,  but  they  were 
removed  thence,  and  many  of  the  Hebrew  politicians  w^ere 
ultimately  winnowed  out  of  the  ranks. 

Incidents  of  this  kind,  unimportant  in  themselves,  served  to 
deepen  the  general  conviction  that  American  policy  and  activity 
had  one  aim  and  object  :  the  restoration  of  Socialism,  Pink  or 
Bed,  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Ambassador  Morris  came  over  occasionally  from  Tokio  to 
Vladivostok,  but,  for  reasons  already  given,  was  unable  to  obtain 
information  at  all  favourable  to  Kolchak. 

When  the  year  had  advanced,  and  Kolchak’s  position  had  sus¬ 
tained  irreparable  damage  from  the  persistent  delay  of  Allied 
recognition,  some  misgivings  must  have  arisen  within  the 
recesses  of  Wilsonian  counsels  as  to  the  future  of  Siberia  and  the 
possible  consequences  to  American  interests  of  a  Bolshevist  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  Pacific,  which  had  been  previously  regarded  with 
equanimity  as  something  more  particularly  disagreeable  for  Japan. 
Mr.  Morris  came  to  Omsk ;  with  him  came  General  Graves. 

I  had  prolonged  conversations  with  them  both,  and  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  their  view's  about  Kolchak  underw’ent  a 
considerable  change.  It  was  currently  believed  that  they  had 
been  converted  to  the  necessity  of  recognising  the  Kolchak 
Government ;  but  later  it  was  rumoured  that  on  their  return  to 
Vladivostok  they  had  again  changed  their  minds.  It  did  not  much 
matter,  for  Kolchak’s  fate  was  already  sealed. 

The  Japanese  Point  of  View. 

Japan  had  sent  some  of  her  ablest  diplomatists  and  soldiers 
to  Siberia — I  need  only  mention  Mr.  Matsudeira  and  General 
Inagaki — and,  besides  being  exceedingly  w’ell  informed,  had  a 
special  reason  for  supporting  a  Government  that  was  committed 
to  fighting  Bolshevism.  Why,  then,  did  she  hesitate  to  recognise 
Admiral  Kolchak? 

While  in  Tokio  I  had  seen  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Tanaka, 
and  had  been  informed  by  him  that  he  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
such  recognition,  and  was  asked  to  transmit  these  words  as  a 
message  to  Admiral  Kolchak.  The  Government  was  sending  a 
special  mission  to  Omsk  that  would  confirm  this  assurance. 

I  gave  the  message  to  Admiral  Kolchak  and  later  met  the  special 
envoy,  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  Petrograd.  He  was  Bear-Admiral 
Tanaka,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Kolchak’s,  having  been  the 
Japanese  naval  attache  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  choice  of  a  sailor 
"as  a  special  compliment  to  Admiral  Kolchak ;  it  seemed  that 
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Japan  was  really  in  earnest,  and  that  she  would  take  the  initiative 
in  recognising  him ;  however,  it  turned  out  that  the  mission  had 
another  object,  viz.,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Omsk  to  certain 
concessions,  territorial  and  commercial,  in  the  Far  East,  which 
the  Japanese  had  in  view;  in  a  word,  Japan  was  merely  playing 
for  safety.  She  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  Omsk  Government 
would  not,  if  it  did  happen  to  last  out,  interfere  with  the  projiosed 
“concessions.”  And  if  it  fell  and  the  Reds  took  its  place,  Japan 
would  have  other  sanctions  at  hand. 

By  virtue  of  a  self-denying  ordinance,  skilfully  staged,  the 
Japanese  had  restricted  their  military  action  to  the  territories  east 
of  Baikal,  which  alone  interested  them.  The  Japanese  general 
at  Vladivostok,  being  of  senior  rank  and  having  more  troops  under 
his  command,  was  granted  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  Forces  in  Eastern  Siberia;  thus  the  American  division,  the 
Canadian  brigade,  the  Czech  and  other  troops  were  nominally 
subordinate  to  him. 

Japanese  interests  being  strictly  confined  to  the  territory  east 
of  Baikal,  it  was  there  that  the  agents  of  Tokio  exerted  their 
main  action  upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  country,  an  action 
that  w'as  independent  of,  and  often  contrary  to,  the  intentions  and 
interests  of  Omsk.  They  acted  mainly  through  reactionary  chan¬ 
nels,  just  as  the  Americans  acted — unconsciously  perhaps — through 
revolutionary  channels.  The  result  in  either  case  was  the  same : 
the  undermining  of  Kolchak’s  authority  beyond  Baikal ;  but  it  is 
permissible  to  add  that  this  result  was  far  from  being  equally 
consistent  with  the  respective  interests  of  the  two  Powers  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Japanese  sought  their  ends  by  supporting  the  Cossack 
chieftains,  the  Atamans  of  Ussuri,  the  Amur  and  Trans-Baikalia. 
With  the  help  of  these  men  they  were  able  to  prevent  a  Eed 
invasion  till  they  had  themselves  taken  necessary  steps  to  secure 
a  tight  hold  ujxin  the  maritime  regions,  events  that  are  dealt  with 
in  the  concluding  part  of  this  article. 

That  Cossacks  should  have  indirectly  helped  to  bring  about 
Kolchak’s  downfall,  after  having  brought  him  into  power,  was 
illustrated  in  Western  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Siberia,  Some  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  contradiction  is  called  for. 

III. 

The  Cossack  Democracy. 

There  are  about  6,000,000  Cossacks  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  but 
very  little  is  known  about  them,  although  they  have  played  an 
immense  part  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
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The  Cossack  is  not,  as  one  generally  imagines  him,  half  police¬ 
man,  half  nomad,  always  w'ielding  the  knout ;  he  is  a  respectable, 
law-abiding  farmer,  who  holds  his  lands  without  fee  or  payment 
other  than  that  of  military  service,  which  he  must  be  ready  to 
bear  whenever  called  upon ,  bringing  his  horse  and  arms  with  him 
—such  at  all  events  was  His  position  before  the  downfall. 

Originally  the  Cossacks  were  composed  of  the  young  hotheads 
who  preferred  a  life  of  adventure  on  the  borders  to  a  stay-at-home 
existence.  It  w'as  this  free,  roving  life  that  left  a  deep  imprint 
of  disciplined  democracy  in  the  Cossack  organisation  ;  they  had  to 
obey  orders  in  order  to  win  battles  and  conquer  new  lands ;  so 
from  early  days  they  elected  their  chieftains  and  elders,  while 
remaining  in  their  daily  lives  equal  and  free. 

The  still  waters  of  the  Don  mirrored  the  birth  of  the  first 
Cossack  “army”  and  its  “stanitsas”  or  villages;  thence  they 
spread  to  the  four  quarters  of  Holy  Eussia.  Cossacks  won  the 
whole  of  Siberia  for  their  homeland.  Within  Siberia  at  the 
present  day  there  are  more  than  half  a  million  Cossacks,  half  of 
whom  are  settled  to  the  east  and  half  to  the  west  of  Baikal, 

Under  the  Tsars  the  liberties  of  the  early  Cossacks  were 
stealthily  curtailed.  Narrow-minded  Ministers  feared  lest  the 
democratic  methods  of  Cossack  organisation  might  pen^ert  the 
less  advanced  population.  Also,  the  privileged  and  noble  classes 
sought  advantages  therein  for  themselves.  The  chief  offices  ceased 
to  be  elective  and  the  officers  became  “nobles,”  while  atamans, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  obtained  large  grants  out  of  the  land 
reserve  belonging  to  each  army.  These  innovations  seriously 
affected  the  equality  and  the  liberties  of  the  Cossacks,  but  they 
bore  with  them  so  as  to  keep  their  lands.  With  the  process  of 
time  the  memory  of  the  old  liberties  faded,  but  never  completely. 

Active  service  never  disheartened  the  Cossacks,  but  they  did 
not  relish  being  called  out  to  quell  disturbances,  and  w’ere  ruthless 
towards  rioters  and  strikers  because  they  regarded  them  as 
shirkers  and  because  they  themselves  w^anted  to  return  to  their 
homes  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Eevolution  restored  all  the  lost  liberties ;  immediately  the 
Cossacks  proceeded  to  elect  their  atamans,  choosing  eminent 
Cossack  leaders  like  General  Kaledin  and  young  chiefs  like  Dutov. 
But  the  Revolution  finally  brought  its  ill-effects  also.  The 
younger  Cossacks  succumbed  like  the  young  peasants  to  the 
specious  wiles  of  professional  propagandists,  and  allowed  non- 
Cossacks  to  enter  their  organisation.  A  ladies’  tailor,  a  Jew,  was 
one  of  the  atamans  elected  by  the  Kuban  Cossacks.  Reaction 
followed,  and  for  a  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  Cossacks  would 
reject  further  dealings  with  the  Reds.  This  was  not  so,  and  the 
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fact  must  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  officer  class  among  them 
who  were  too  prone  tow^ards  reaction,  as  to  the  persistency  and 
skill  of  revolutionary  propaganda. 

In  Siberia  the  Cossacks  were  just  as  little  apt  for  Communism 
as  the  wealthy  peasant-farmers,  and  followed  their  leaders 
wdllingly  enough  against  the  Keds — at  Omsk  to  establish  Kolchak 
in  the  Far  East  against  the  revolutionary  guerillas — till  they  began 
to  have  doubts  as  to  whether  these  acts  had  not  some  sinister  and 
hidden  meaning.  In  either  case  it  was  the  ataman  who  took 
the  political  initiative  ;  in  either  case  the  Cossacks  who  had  elected 
them  fell  away.  The  lied  bait,  “no  more  military  servitude”— 
for  the  land  was  to  be  free — did  not  demoralise  the  Cossacks  so 
much  as  the  revolutionary  appeal  to  their  old-time  democracy; 
the  younger  men  especially  were  eager  to  wipe  out  the  reproach 
of  having  long  helped  to  repress  popular  movements  by  displaying 
revolutionary  ardour,  and  the  domestic  strife  that  arose  in  Russian 
villages  between  unsophisticated  youths  and  the  older  and  wiser 
heads  wms  enacted  with  still  greater  passion  in  the  stanitsas. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Omsk  or  Siberian 
Cos.sacks  supported  Kolchak  in  the  beginning,  and  why  the  Trans- 
Baikalian  “army  ”  went  with  Ataman  Semenov  against  Kolchak. 
In  the  end,  however,  both  “armies”  were  dominated  by  the 
“Young  Cossack”  element  which  had  to  do  the  fighting,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  an  inglorious  peace  with  the  Reds.  These  develo])ment8 
will  be  mentioned  later. 


Settlers  Old  and  New. 

The  Cos.sacks  were  the  first-comers  and  settled  the  choicest 
places,  along  the  great  rivers,  as  they  had  done  in  South  Russia; 
after  them  came  a  slow  stream  of  emigrants  and  convicts,  criminal 
and  political.  In  the  course  of  three  centuries  this  influx  repre¬ 
sented  some  five  millions  of  population.  The  greater  number  were 
jieasant-farmers ;  they  settled  the  next  best  places,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lesser  rivers.  The  non-farming  element  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  town  and  mining  populations. 

The  Mongolo-Tatar  tribes  who  had  been  masters  of  the  land 
moved  aside,  northw'ard  and  southward,  to  make  room  for  this 
invasion,  all  the  more  easily  because  they  were  nomad  or  primitive 
peoples  who  were  not  tied  dowui  to  any  particular  place. 

These  natives  are  at  present  as  numerous  as  the  old  settlers. 
The  Kirghiz,  a  pastoral  Tatar  nation  inhabiting  the  great  steppe 
of  Western  Siberia,  are  the  most  important  group.  To  them  the 
Revolution  has  brought  promise  of  regaining  their  independence 
and  keeping  the  Russian  settler  from  making  further  encroach¬ 
ments  on  their  pasture  lands.  They  immediately  proclaimed  a 
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“republic,”  and  have  supplied  the  Bolsheviks  with  some  of  their 
most  blood-thirsty  levies;  indeed,  the  Kirghiz  horsemen,  the 
Lettish  battalions — also  fighting  for  their  republic — and  the 
Chinese  mercenaries  (formed  of  coolies  who  had  been  employed 
in  Russia  during  the  war)  were  the  mainstay  of  the  Moscow 
Guards.  The  Buriats,  a  semi-nomad  Mongol  tribe  inhabiting 
Trans-Baikalia,  and  their  cousins  the  Yakonts,  wdio  had  long  ago 
been  ousted  from  the  Baikal  region  towards  the  frozen  north  by 
the  pressure  of  more  warlike  Mongols,  constituted  the  bulk  of  tbe 
native  element  north  and  east  of  the  Holy  Lake. 

After  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan,  the  Russian  peasantry, 
having  heard  much  from  returning  soldiers  about  the  w'ealth  of 
the  country,  emigrated  to  Siberia  in  vast  numbers,  exceeding 
within  ten  years  the  exodus  of  three  previous  centuries.  The 
Government  also  wmke  up  to  the  danger  of  leaving  these  vast  terri¬ 
tories  unoccupied  and  did  everything  to  encourage  emigration. 
Thanks  to  this  circumstance,  the  number  of  white  settlers  in 
Siberia  has  been  doubled  within  this  century.  It  is  still  woefully 
insufficient  to  counteract  the  political  encroachments  of  Japan  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  far  more  dangerous  colonising  power  of 
China  on  the  other  hand. 

Revolutionary  propaganda.  Pink  as  w’ell  as  Red,  has  introduced 
a  still  more  disturbing  condition.  The  blind  instinct  of  the  mass, 
which  rarely  fails  when  the  necessities  of  self-preservation  are  at 
stake,  has  stimulated  patriotic  nationalism  among  these  exiles  of 
the  Far  Eastern  border,  which  has  been  perverted  by  anti-national 
influences,  but  must  in  the  end  assert  itself  on  the  side  of  normal 
conditions  of  national  growth — provided,  of  course,  the  home-land 
has  not  succumbed  meanwhile  to  the  anti-national  scourge. 

Four  Great  Countries  in  One. 

After  returning  to  Vladivostok  in  March,  1919,  I  retraversed 
the  whole  breadth  of  Siberia  in  leisurely  fashion.  General 
Diterichs  offered  me  a  place  in  his  train.  He  had  been  superseded 
in  his  command  for  not  having  supported  the  coup  d'Hat  and  had 
obtained  Kolchak’s  permission  to  render  as.sistance  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  the  Romanov  murder  case.  An  immense 
quantity  of  relics  had  been  found  in  shops  and  houses  in  Ekaterin¬ 
burg  and  other  places  in  the  Urals.  Most  of  these  things  had  no 
interest  for  the  investigator,  and  Admiral  Kolchak  had  decided  to 
have  them  sent  to  the  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  Imperial  family, 
(leneral  Diterichs  had  brought  them  and  handed  them  over  to 
Commodore  Edwards  of  H.M.S.  Kent  stationed  at  the  time  at 
Vladivostok. 

To  this  circumstance  I  owed  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
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acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  capable  and  distinguished 
soldiers  that  I  had  met  on  the  Russian  front,  and  through  him 
during  the  journey  and  the  many  months  I  was  destined  to  pass 
in  his  company,  I  had  access  to  information  of  the  highest  value 
for  a  proper  comprehension  of  Siberian  events. 

The  four  thousand  miles  of  territory  that  divide  the  Urals  from 
the  Pacific  are  generally  designated  under  the  comprehensive  but 
misleading  term  of  Siberia  :  in  reality  they  comprise  four  quite 
distinct  and  separate  countries  :  distinct  in  regard  to  outward  con¬ 
formation  ;  separate  because  each  of  them  is  endowed  with  the 
essentials  of  food  and  fuel. 

First,  there  is  the  maritime  country,  extending  from  the  Corean 
frontier  to  Rehring  Straits,  which  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the 
warm  ocean  enjoys  climatic  conditions  different  from  the  lands  of 
the  .\mur  valley  behind  it.  The  Ussuri  region,  between  Corea  and 
the  Tjower  Amur,  is  extremely  fertile  and  well  colonised  by 
Cossacks  and  new’-comers.  It  contains  fine  coal  deposits  around 
Vladivostok.  There  are  coal  and  oil  in  Sahalin  (which  the 
Japanese  have  quietly  annexed),  and  magnificent  forests  on  the 
Low'er  Amur,  especially  oak,  which  are  practically  untouched. 

The  Amur  valley,  including  the  tributaries  of  the  great  river, 
is  surrounded  and  intersected  by  spurs  of  the  huge  mountain 
system  of  the  Hinghans.  Tt  is  an  alternation  of  vast  impenetrable 
jungle  (taiqa)  and  fertile  prairie  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  sandy 
dunes  of  the  Mongolian  wilderness  and  the  bleak  wind-swept 
plateau  of  Trans-Baikalia.  Tt  is  probably  the  richest  and  most 
varied  game  country  in  the  world ;  it  is  the  original  home  of  the 
pheasant,  the  abode  of  the  hugest  and  most  ferocious  tigers  and 
the  haunt  of  the  most  precious  of  fur-bearing  animals,  the  sable 
and  the  silver-fox.  Its  native  tribes  are  renow-ned  hunters  and 
trappers.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  Amur  are  fertile ;  it  is  there 
that  the  Trans-Baikal  “army,”  the  most  numerous  of  the  Cossack 
bodies  east  of  the  TTrals,  have  their  main  habitat.  There  is  also 
a  large  colony  of  new-comers  from  Russia.  The  Buriats  inhabit 
the  plateau. 

Manchuria  is  the  natural  granary  of  the  Amur  region.  Without 
Manchurian  wheat  these  dwellers  on  the  plateau  cannot  well 
subsist.  Fuel  is  available  in  great  abundance.  Manchuria  has 
immense  forests  and  enormous  coal  deposits,  many  of  which  are 
untouched.  There  are  also  great  coal  measures  in  Trans-Baikalia 
and  huge  forests  on  the  Upper  Amur. 

The  taiga  country  comes  next.  Tt  extends  from  Baikal  to  the 
Ob,  ranging  from  the  Alpine  valleys  of  the  Altai  and  great  moun¬ 
tains  gradually  merging  into  the  frozen  swamps  of  the  l  ena.  It 
is  a  country  of  great  varieties  of  climate,  including  the  coldest 
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place  in  the  world  and  some  of  the  few  sheltered  and  warm  places 
in  Siberia.  It  is  also  rich  in  game  and  fur  animals,  and  beyond  all 
conception  rich  in  precious  minerals.  The  opening  of  the  fertile 
Altai  region,  formerly  an  Imperial  domain,  to  colonisation  by  the 
late  Tsar,  has  helped  to  develop  its  great  agricultural  resources. 
The  north  is  peopled  by  semi-pastoral  Yakouts  with  a  small 
sprinkling  of  Russian  settlers ;  the  Russian  colonists  are  near  the 
railway  and  in  the  Altai,  which  produces  enough  food  for  this 
country  under  normal  conditions.  Huge  forests  can  provide  fuel 
for  long  years.  The  railway  has  used  up  the  neighbouring  timber 
reserves  and  is  run  on  coal,  of  which  one  of  the  largest  deposits  in 
the  world  is  to  be  found  at  the  famous  Kuznetsky  fields. 

Beyond  the  Ob  open  out  the  great  prairie  lands  of  Western 
Siberia,  famous  for  dairy  produce  and  capable  of  raising  enough 
wheat  to  feed  all  Europe.  Exceeding  the  Middle- West  and  the 
new  territories  in  the  north  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
this  loam  land  extends  a  thousand  miles  from  Novo-Nikolaievsk 
to  Cheliabinsk  and  as  far  from  Tobolsk  to  the  southern  limits  of 
the  Kirghiz  steppe.  It  is  the  oldest  settled  land  in  Siberia  and 
agriculturally  the  richest.  It  also  has  vast  coal  deposits  along  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Irtysh,  the  largest  seams  holding  the  record 
for  thickness  of  any  in  the  world.  The  abundance  of  coal  makes 
up  for  the  lack  of  wood  fuel  in  this  prairie  zone. 

Bound  Together  with  the  Homeland. 

Although  each  of  these  four  huge  countries  would  therefore  be 
capable  of  maintaining  a  separate  and  independent  existence  if 
they  were  able  to  confine  themselves  to  primitive  conditions — 
hunting,  fishing  and  a  little  agriculture — such  as  prevailed  in  the 
old  days,  the  requirements  of  modern  life  render  any  such  inde¬ 
pendence  quite  impossible':  Siberia  requires  mining  machinery 
and  above  all  agricultural  implements,  besides  all  sorts  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  which  it  is  unable  to  produce.  All  these  requisites 
have  to  come  from  afar  :  by  railway  from  Europe  or  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  Its  magnificent  rivers  all  flow  northward  into  the 
bzen  Ocean  which  jealously  guards  the  entrances.  The  Amur 
ilone  takes  a  milder  course,  but  goes  north  to  empty  itself  into 
the  chill  waters  of  Ohotsk.  River  transport  can  never  be  more 
than  auxiliary.  Thus,  not  only  are  these  different  countries 
iiepeiulent  upon  outside  sources  of  supply,  but  they  cannot  manage 
Without  each  other’s  co-operation  for  transport  and  transit. 

Prior  to  the  Red  d^hdcle,  Russian  industries  supplied  all 
Siberia’s  wants,  excepting  a  certain  quantity  of  American  agri- 
ctiltural  machinery  that  had  been  first  in  the  field  to  enable  the 
fflterprising  Siberian  farmer  to  cultivate  huge  tracts  of  prairie 
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land,  and  still  held  its  own  against  the  interior  home-made  imple- 
merits.  Practically  all  manufactured  wares  came  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  side  :  by  railway  as  far  as  Baikal ;  by  steamer  to  Vladivostok 
for  the  Kussian  Far  East. 

The  dairy  produce  of  Western  Siberia  went  by  rail  to  Baltic 
ports  for  shipment  to  England ;  wool  from  Western  Mongolia  and 
furs  from  Siberia  followed  the  same  course.  Some  raw  produce 
went  eastward  from  the  lands  between  Baikal  and  the  Pacific. 

Now  it  is  a  well-established  law  that  the  course  of  trade  caunot 
be  lightly  upset.  We  are  witnessing  the  tragedy  of  Poland  whose 
long  severed  parts  cannot  coalesce  afresh  into  an  economic 
organism.  Siberia,  entirely  dependent  upon  a  single  artery,  was 
in  a  much  w'orse  condition.  The  tremendous  efforts  made  by  the 
Allies  to  supply  Kolchak’s  administration  with  necessaries  as  well 
as  munitions  failed  to  a  large  extent  because  the  old  avenues  of 
trade  and  supply  had  been  severed.  I  remember  witnessing  the 
despair  of  the  Siberian  farmers  who  could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
twine  for  their  reaper-binders  and  had  to  fasten  the  sheaves  by 
hand. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  western  and  by  far  the 
more  populous  and  rich  portion  of  Siberia  will  ever  be  supplied 
from  the  Pacific  side,  even  if  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  railway 
transport  could  be  overcome,  for  there  is  no  countervailing  freight 
to  return  that  way. 

The  close  organic  connection  between  Siberia  and  the  home¬ 
land  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  light  of  these  positive  facts,  and 
loose  speculation  about  an  independent  Siberia  is  just  as 
absurd  from  a  political  as  well  as  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
for  the  two  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the 
Russian  settlers  east  of  the  Urals. 

It  was  quite  obvious  to  the  Siberian  peasant,  for  after  the  first 
taste  of  Bolshevism  he  instinctively  rallied  to  the  anti-Eed  colours. 
The  400,000  troops  of  the  Omsk  Directorate  knew  pretty  well  what 
they  were  fighting  for  :  they  realised  that  a  Red  Russia  meant  a 
helpless  Siberia.  A  great  and  grievous  responsibility  lies  upon 
those  who  brought  dissension  into  their  ranks — the  Pink  theo¬ 
reticians  as  well  as  the  blundering  Allies. 


IV. 

The  Anti -Red  Campaign. 

How  and  why  did  a  campaign  undertaken  in  such  a  )ust, 
popular  and  democratic  cause  come  to  an  inglorious  end?  There 
were  many  contributory  causes,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
suggested.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  array  them  all  in  their 
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order  and  importance,  but  the  very  character  of  the  struggle  must 
be  emphasised  at  once  :  it  was  a  civil  war,  and  as  such  profoundly 
at  variance  with  the  soft-hearted  Slav  nature.  So  long  as  the 
war  with  Germany  was  maintained  by  the  Allies,  this  internecine 
taint  was  not  so  noticeable  ;  but  the  Armistice  destroyed  the  moral 
basis  of  the  campaign  in  the  Urals. 

Why  should  one  Eussian  peasant  want  to  kill  another  Eussian 
peasant  who  happened  to  be  fighting  on  the  side  of  those  who  had 
made  a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  once  Eussia’s  Allies  had 
also  compounded  with  her  foes — the  German  and  the  Bolshevik 
being  in  the  same  boat?  No  doubt  the  soldiers  mobilised  on 
either  side  did  not  ask  themselves  this  question  in  this  way  :  they 
did  not  know  enough  nor  were  educated  enough  to  do  so ;  but 
they  reasoned  it  out  in  their  own  way,  a  much  simpler  one  :  Were 
the  Allies  backing  them  up  or  not?  Everything  depended  on  the 
answer  to  this  question ;  it  became  apparent  that  the  answer  was 
a  negative  one.  The  peasant  mind  jumped  at  once  to  a  natural 
conclusion  :  If  the  Allies  are  not  fighting  on  our  side,  they  must 
be  friends  with  the  Germans  and  with  the  Eeds.  Then  what  is 
the  good  of  our  going  on  killing  our  brothers?  The  very  first 
doubts  on  this  point  were  the  death  signals  of  Kolchak’s  powder. 

Only  one  condition  could  have  stilled  these  torturing  doubts  : 
unintenupted  success  in  the  field.  Efficient  leadership  and  train¬ 
ing  and  adequate  munitionment  were  prerequisites  of  such  success. 
None  of  them  w’ere  available. 

The  strategy  of  the  campaign  was  fundamentally  weak  because 
it  predicated  a  junction  between  the  Siberian  forces  and  the 
Allied  columns  landed  at  Archangel.  The  absurdity  of  this  plan 
became  still  more  apparent  after  the  Armistice,  for  the  landing 
of  Allied  troops  in  the  north  of  Eussia  had  been  ostensibly  justified 
by  Eussian  operations  against  Germany.  Had  the  Archangel 
columns  joined  us  at  Viatka,  w'e  should  have  had  a  quaint  juxta¬ 
position  ;  British  troops  fighting  the  Eeds  on  the  one  side  and 
being  forbidden  to  do  so  on  the  other.  There  was  only  one  sound 
strategy  on  the  Siberian  front  :  to  combine  with  Denikin  in  a 
direct  advance  upon  Moscow’ ;  but  this  did  not  suit  the  strategists 
of  Whitehall  and  they  selected  the  Boy-General  Gaida  to  carry 
out  their  venture. 

The  tactics  of  the  campaign  were  left  to  fortune  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  individual  leaders,  the  supposition  among  the  wiseacres  in 
the  rear  being  that  it  was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  Europea« 
front.  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the  facts  :  it  was 
a  guerilla  war  conducted  by  comparatively  small  effectives  over 
immense  distances.  The  enormous  advantage  of  mounted  infantry 
m  such  w’arfare  could  not  be  overestimated.  The  Siberians  had 
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both  horses  and  riders;  the  Eeds  were  certainly  inferior  in  this  | 
respect.  But  the  Eeds  made  use  of  mounted  infantry,  while  the  J 
Siberians  did  not.  When  this  new  arm  made  its  appearance 
against  us,  the  anti-Eed  front  broke. 

There  were  no  trained  reserves ;  raw  levies  came  into  the  field 
luxuriously  equipped,  while  the  old  fighters  had  been  uncared  for; 
the  new-comers  and  their  British  uniforms  went  over  to  the  Eeds 
to  the  unmitigated  disgust  and  fury  of  the  fighters,  who  there¬ 
upon  refused  to  admit  any  more  reserves,  preferring  to  die  like 
gentlemen;  but  even  this  privilege  was  denied  them,  for  they 
were  decimated  by  typhus — a  consequence  of  their  ragged  and 
soapless  condition.  , 

General  Diterichs  was  reinstated  in  his  command  when  matters 
had  already  assumed  a  hopeless  phase.  He  saw  no  chance  of 
success  without  Allied  recognition  and  without  some  form  of  appeal 
to  the  masses.  Kolchak  thereupon  ordered  the  immediate  con¬ 
vocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  made  another  desperate 
bid  for  recognition. 

The  Cossack  Betrayal. — Kolchak’s  End.  I 

To  hold  the  Eeds  at  bay,  it  was  all  important  that  an  offensive 
movement  should  be  undertaken  before  winter  set  in ,  so  that  the 
elections  for  the  Constituent  should  be  held  without  fear  of  a  Eed 
invasion. 

There  was  only  one  means  of  checking  the  enemy  :  by  calling 
out  the  Cossacks.  A  general  crusade  against  Bolshevism  was 
preached,  Mussulmans  and  Christians  being  invited  to  join 
together  against  the  common  foe. 

General  Dutov,  who  had  left  his  Cossacks  in  the  Urals  hard 
pressed,  came  to  add  his  influence  to  stimulating  the  Cossacks  in 
Siberia.  The  Omsk  Ataman  Ivanov-Einov  had  come  back  from 
Vladivostok  ;  the  wily  Semenov  promised  to  send  help  from  Trans-  - 
Baikalia,  but  did  not  do  so.  The  Cossack  mobilisation  at  Omsk  j 
proved  a  delusion — they  would  not  fight.  Kolchak  refused  to  carry  = 
out  Diterichs’s  demand  for  an  immediate  evacuation  of  Omsk  and 
the  transfer  of  the  gold  reserve  eastward,  and  on  this  account 
Diterichs  resigned  his  command.  A  week  later  (November  15th, 
1919)  the  Eeds  were  in  possession  of  Omsk  and  the  remnants  of 
the  Kolchak  regime  were  scattered  along  the  railway,  compara¬ 
tively  few  surviving  the  horrors  and  privations  of  that  last  and 
most  dreadful  retreat. 

The  Vologodsky  ministry  had  undergone  a  good  many  partial 
changes  before  the  end  came ;  its  Pink  complexion  had  been 
bleached  by  the  addition  of  several  nondescripts,  but  its  efficiency 
had  not  gained  thereby  in  the  least.  Eeaching  Irkutsk  in  safety,  ; 
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the  ministers  found  their  position  far  from  secure  owing  to  the 
Pink  and  Ked  activity  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Volo- 
godsky  resigned.  Pepeliaev,  an  honest,  well-meaning  person,  took 
his  place,  and  immediately  returned  up  the  line  in  search  of 
Kolchak. 

Throughout  the  retreat  the  railway  was  in  an  appalling  state  : 
hundreds  of  trains  full  of  refugees  had  been  frozen  and  immobil¬ 
ised;  the  various  “auxiliaries”  who  were  guarding  the  line  would 
uot  give  a  single  locomotive  from  their  section,  knowing  that  their 
own  lives  were  at  stake ;  Poles  and  Czechs  had  sanguinary 
encounters  on  this  account.  Into  this  inferno  Kolchak  had  gone, 
leaving  Omsk  at  the  very  last  moment,  and  was  trying  to  get  past 
Baikal.  He  would  not  be  separated  from  his  two  trainloads  of 
treasure;  engines  could  not  be  obtained,  and  he  soon  lost  touch 
with  the  outside  world.  Pepeliaev  found  him  and  remained  with 
him. 

The  old  differences  with  the  Czechs  were  directly  or  indirectly 
the  cause  of  Kolchak’s  end.  His  surrender  was  demanded  by  the 
revolutionaries  and  not  opposed  by  the  Czechs.  Before  his 
surrender  he  was  able  to  send  a  communication  to  Ataman 
Semenov  appointing  him  his  locum  tenens  pending  the  acceptance 
of  the  supreme  command  by  General  Denikin. 

Before  the  year  was  out  Kolchak  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Beds, 
and  early  in  February,  1920,  he  was  shot.  Pepeliaev  shared  his 
fate.  The  other  ministers  had  fled  to  places  of  safety  abroad,  some 
being  smuggled  through  Trans-Baikalia  in  American  Red  Cross 
trains  disguised  as  wounded  soldiers.  The  huge  treasure  of  gold 
and  platinum  that  had  come  from  Kazan  disappeared — it  weighed 
over  600  tons. 

Ataman  Semenov. 

The  opportunity  that  the  Trans-Baikalian  Napoleon  had  so  long 
sought,  even  at  the  price  of  betraying  Siberian  unity  and  the 
interests  of  Russia,  came  to  him  from  the  man  whom  he  had 
most  hated  and  envied  and  who  cordially  disliked  him  :  Admiral 
Kolchak. 

Ever  since  he  had  taken  the  field  against  the  Reds,  as  he  was 
the  first  to  do — early  in  1918 — Semenov  had  regarded  himself  as 
the  rightful  leader  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  movement  and  system¬ 
atically  opposed  and  interfered  with  anybody  who  had  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  challenge  his  ambitious  claim. 

Trans-Baikalia  offered  unrivalled  opportunities  for  mischief. 
All  roads  into  Siberia  converge  within  this  territory.  Semenov, 
like  a  robber  baron,  could  levy  toll  on  everything  that  came  either 
I'ay.  He  used  his  opportunities  not  wisely  but  too  well.  A  chorus 
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of  execration  went  up  from  owners  of  goods  in  transit.  Not  con-  ^ 
tent  with  mere  spoliation,  the  wild  spirits  that  had  gathered  J 
around  the  Ataman  and  his  Asiatic  “court”  practised  mediseval 
methods  of  extortion.  Military  supplies  going  up  country  were 
guarded  by  Allied  troops  or  they,  also,  would  have  been  plundered. 

Semenov  had  the  support  of  the  numerous  Cossack  “army”  of 
Trans-Baikalia,  as  large  as  all  the  other  “armies”  in  Siberia  put 
together ;  he  also  had  behind  him  the  Buriats,  an  important 
Mongol  tribe,  and  the  Mongols  themselves  with  whom  he  was 
related  by  ties  of  blood ;  besides  all  this,  he  was  backed  by  the 
Japanese.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  very  young,^  extremely 
capable  and  ambitious  chief  should  have  considered  himself  quite 
able  to  hold  his  head  very  high  with  all  this  array  of  force  behind 
him.  But  his  methods  and  his  entourage  soon  caused  a  breach 
between  him  and  the  people  :  first  with  the  peasant-farmers,  then 
with  the  Cossacks  and  last  with  the  Buriats.  He  had  a  few  units  ; 
like  the  Mongolo-Buriat  division  of  mercenaries  and  the  Japanese 
troops  that  he  could  rely  upon,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  i 
country  with  the  aid  of  armoured  trains  that  kept  the  population  i 
in  a  state  of  terrified  subjection. 

Semenov’s  attitude  towards  Omsk  had  “improved  ”  as  his  own 
affairs  grew  less  prosperous ;  a  sort  of  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  him  and  Kolchak,  and  as  we  have  seen,  the  Ataman  had 
even  promised  to  send  Cossacks  to  support  the  offensive  that  was 
to  save  Siberia.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  no  Cossacks  to 
spare,  for  most  of  his  “army  ”  had  gone  over  to  the  Beds  and  was 
causing  him  much  anxiety. 

Butov  had  come  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  Cossack 
“armies”  and  came  back  with  his  report  to  Kolchak.  Had  he 
ascertained  or  guessed  the  truth  ?  I  cannot  say.  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Dutov  in  Omsk  before  the  dehdcle  and  still  more  of  Semenov 
during  a  prolonged  halt  in  Chita,  his  “capital”;  but  neither  of 
them  stated  the  real  facts.  Semenov  sought  to  explain  away  the 
awkward  situation  by  stating  that  his  Cossacks  were  sulking 
because  he  could  not  supply  and  equip  them  properly.  (He  abused 
Horvat  for  holding  up  trainloads  of  Manchurian  wheat.)  But 
could  the  Eeds?  Even  less  than  Semenov.  How  then  came  the 
“sulkers”  to  have  joined  a  still  hungrier  band?  Semenov  did  not 
relish  these  queries. 

But  Kolchak  had  not  been  deceived  by  the  wily  Ataman.  The 
real  reason  why  the  gold  treasure  remained  with  Kolchak  and 

(l)  S<>monov  was  only  29.  Up  to  the  age  of  17  he  had  shepherded  the  | 
Cossack  flocks  in  Mongolia,  near  his  father’s  stanitsa  on  the  Trans-Baikalian  ; 
border.  He  had  risen  from  the  ranks  by  sheer  force  of  ability.  Colonel  : 
Morrow,  commanding  the  U.S,  regiment  which  was  stationed  in  northern  Trans- 
Baikalia,  knew  the  uncivilised  side  of  him,  which  still  predominated. 
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was  lost  must  be  sought  in  the  Trans- Baikalian  tendency  to  inter¬ 
cept  valuable  freights,  whether  bullion  or  precious  furs,  unless 
they  had  paid  duty  to  the  Ataman  or  the  Ataman’s  retainers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  a  whole  carload  of  gold  had  been  sent  from  Omsk 
before  the  debacle  to  be  deposited  abroad.  Semenov  calmly  inter¬ 
cepted  it,  and  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  afterwards  ;  it  enabled 
him  to  hold  Chita  for  many  months. 

Kolchak  appealed  to  Semenov  only  when  he  saw  that  his  own 
fate  and  the  treasure  that  he  had  so  jealously  guarded  were  beyond 
reclaim. 


V. 

The  Aftermath. 

Delays  and  mistakes  on  the  Allied  side,  lack  of  unity  and  moral 
force  on  the  Russian,  had  entailed  the  overthrow  of  the  Siberian 
Government  and  with  it  the  hope  of  saving  Russia  from  dissolu¬ 
tion. 

I  West  of  Baikal  the  Allied  effort  was  split  by  divergences 
between  England  and  France,  local  and  personal  as  well  as 
general ;  each  country,  while  ostensibly  working  for  the  revival  of 
Eussia,  had  a  precisely  opposite  object  in  view  :  France  in  the 
creation  of  a  Great  Poland,  England  in  the  recognition  of  innumer¬ 
able  border  states.  This  duality  was  bound  to  lead  to  confusion 
and  weakness.  The  German  influence,  ever  watchful,  took  full 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  detach  Russian  sympathies  from  the 
J  Allied  side. 

East  of  Baikal  the  conflicting  aims  and  interests  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  held  the  field,  and  irresistibly  drew  various 
sections  of  the  population  into  their  respective  orbits. 

Japan’s  interest  tended  to  discourage  a  revival  of  Russia’s  power, 
but  also  any  extension  of  Bolshevism.  To  attain  these  ends  she 
had  to  foster  the  creation  of  a  separate  Far  Eastern  State  under 
Japanese  auspices,  and  she  chose  the  Atamans  as  her  instruments, 
perhaps  because  she  had  no  alternative. 

The  American  interest  quite  obviously  consisted  in  re-establish¬ 
ing  Russia’s  influence  and  unity  in  the  Far  East.  We  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  record  how  wide  was  the  breach  between  this 
interest  and  its  attainment.  American  policy  appeared  to  he 
j  guided  by  a  tendency  to  act  in  opposition  to  Japan  and  the  other 

!  Allies  for  the  mere  sake  of  opposition,  or  under  the  delusion  that 

'  the  so-called  democratic  parties  represented  possible  State  organ- 
'  isations,  whereas  in  reality  they  have  little  in  common  with  the 

j  F  F  2 
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American  or  European  conception  of  a  political  body.  In  the  end 
after  having  encouraged  these  dreamers,  the  United  States  aban¬ 
doned  them  to  their  own  devices.  The  further  weakening  of 
Russia  was  the  result  of  this  haltmg  poUcy. 

I  have  already  depicted  the  play  of  cross  currents  in  Vladivostok. 
Before  the  Omsk  debdcle,  and  doubtless  to  precipitate  it,  the  Pinks 
at  Irkutsk  plotted  with  General  Gaida  to  organise  an  uprising  m 
the  Far  East.  Gaida  obtained  the  support  of  the  Czechs  because 
he  had  turned  his  back  on  Kolchak.  The  “allied”  missions  in 
Vladivostok  did  not  discourage  the  conspirator,  and  had  he  acted 
skilfully  he  would  have  had  a  walk-over,  but  he  bungled  things 
here  as  he  had  done  at  the  Front ;  his  ‘  ‘  revolution  ’  ’  was  a  miser¬ 
able  failure  in  which  many  misguided  workmen  lost  their  lives. 
General  Rozanov,  who  had  replaced  Ivanov-Rinov  after  repressing 
a  peasant  revolt  in  Central  Siberia,  was  able  with  the  unobtrusive 
assistance  of  the  Japanese  to  drown  the  movement  in  blood. 
Thereupon  Gaida  left  the  country,  taking  a  great  quantity  of  loot 
with  him. 

While  I  was  in  Vladivostok  in  January,  1920,  the  Pinks  tried 
again,  and  as  Kolchak  had  gone  under  the  Russian  troops  joined 
them  ;  it  was  a  bloodless  revolution.  Colonel  Eichelberger  of  the 
American  Staff  took  an  active  part  in  this  movement.  Rozanov 
and  his  adherents  found  sanctuary  in  the  Japanese  headquarters. 
A  Pink  government  composed  of  schoolmasters  took  nominal 
charge,  for  they  were  able  to  exercise  authority,  thanks  mainly  to 
the  Japanese  who  “protected”  them  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  Reds. 

A  month  later  the  Russian  employees  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
hne  indulged  in  a  political  strike,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
the  practical  absorption  of  this  great  Russian  enterprise  by  the 
Chinese.  The  unfortunate  employees  realised  too  late  that  they 
had  been  the  victims  of  Red  propaganda.  The  Red  government 
in  Moscow  at  the  same  time  surrendered  all  Russia’s  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  Far  East  as  secured  by  her  treaties  with  China. 

The  Czech  evacuation  over,  American  troops  left  Siberia, 
whereby  the  Pinks  were  more  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  Reds 
and  dependent  upon  Japanese  support.  In  July,  1920,  the 
Japanese  troops  left  Trans-Baikalia.  Immediately  a  Red  govern¬ 
ment  was  set  up.  It  sent  an  official  request  for  an  American  bank 
to  be  opened  in  Chita.  The  Reds  next  organised  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  the  Japanese  at  Nikolaievsk  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur.  By  w'ay  of  “reprisals”  the  Japanese  thereupon  formally 
took  over  the  administration  of  Sahalin  and  parts  of  the  littoral, 
strengthening  their  hold  upon  Kamchatka  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Amur. 
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The  Keal  Yellow  Peril. 

Wherein  lies  the  danger  that  is  universally  felt  in  the  Pacific  if 
not  in  the  future  destinies  of  China  and  Siberia? 

The  bulk  of  the  Chinese  people  are  constitutionally  unwarlike, 
but  the  Japanese  and  the  Kussians  both  carry  a  strong  warrior 
strain.  The  disappearance  of  Pnssian  power  leaves  Japan  in 
control.  The  weakness  of  the  Eussians  in  the  Far  East  exposes 
them  to  another  danger;  the  swamping  of  Siberia  by  Chinese 
emigrants. 

Japan’s  interest  in  China  and  in  Siberia  is  not  a  colonising  but 
entirely  a  commercial  one.  The  Japanese  cannot  thrive  in  a  cold 
climate,  but  they  can  live  at  home  on  thd  Siberian  market.  Does 
it  follow,  then,  that  the  United  States  and  other  countries  that 
are  threatened  by  Japanese  emigration  should  abandon  Siberia  to 
the  pushful  islanders?  Scarcely,  for  an  industrial  country  requires 
foreign  markets  and  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
Siberia  any  more  than  China.  Politically,  such  a  step  would  be 
still  less  possible,  for  it  woidd  involve  a  principle  suicidal  to 
American  interests,  which  are  bound  up  with  Eussia’s  unity  and 
revival. 

The  Japanese  government  has  long  been  cultivating  relations 
with  the  Moslem  world  with  the  very  comprehensible  purpose  of 
coming  into  touch  with  the  Mussulmans  of  Central  Asia.  The 
weakening  of  Eussia’s  power  may  place  Japan  in  a  very  strong 
position  on  the  western  borders  of  China,  whereof  the  population 
is  of  the  warlike  kind  that  might  serve  ulterior  aims  of  world 
conquest. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  the  Siberian  situation  may  he 
regarded,  it  liecomes  apparent  that  the  world’s  peace  is  bound  up 
with  a  revival  of  Eussia’s  power.  That  aim  cannot  be  served 
except  by  preventing  any  monopoly  by  any  one  power  of  the 
Siberian  market  or  diminution  of  territorial  rights,  or  attained 
.except  by  a  restoration  of  Enssia  herself ;  for  without  the  home¬ 
land  Siberia  as  a  Eussian  colony  must  perish. 

British  and  French  policy  in  regard  to  Eussia  will  bring  its 
natural  fruit.  If  Eussia  perishes  as  an  independent  State  it  will 
require  generations  to  readjust  the  disjointed  segments  into  a 
series  of  economic  organisms.  We  see,  for  instance,  the  economic 
chaos  of  Poland,  deprived  of  her  natural  iiiarket  in  Eussia.  ^f 
Russia  survives  she  must  absorb  the  self-constituted  border  States, 
and  Poland  will  have  to  come  into  the  Eussian  customs  union 
under  pain  of  economic  exhaustion.  In  neither  case  will  France 
or  England  benefit.  If  Eussia  recovers,  she  will  scarcely  thank 
them  for  what  they  have  done ;  if  she  succumbs  for  all  time,  the 
principal  beneficiaries  will  be  her  immediate  neighbours  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  Egbert  Wilton. 
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On  February  28th,  1797,  the  Bank  of  England  was  by  Order  in 
Council  prohibited  from  paying  gold  on  demand,  and  this  pro¬ 
hibition,  which  is  technically  known  as  the  “Bank  Restriction,” 
continued  until  1821,  when  it  was  rescinded  and  parity  with  gold 
was  restored  at  the  old  rate  of  £3  17s.  lOJd.  per  ounce.  During 
the  period  of  the  restriction,  though  the  fact  was  strenuously 
denied  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
paper  was  issued  in  excess,  and  the  usual  consequences  followed. 
Prices  rose  considerably,  and  there  was  much  suffering  among 
all  classes  of  consumers,  especially  the  poorer  members  of  the 
community.  A  general  impression,  however,  prevailed  that  the 
restriction  had  enabled  us  to  “win  the  war,”  and,  although  a 
.statutory  pledge  had  been  given  that  cash  payments  would  be 
resumed  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  Bank 
throughout  expressed  its  ability  and  willingness  to  comply,  the 
promise  was  not  redeemed  by  the  Goverment  until  six  years  had 
elapsed.  The  causes  of  the  delay  would  seem  to  have  been 
political  rather  than  economic,  though  the  pretext  given  at  the 
later  period  was  that  cash  payments  would  prejudice  certain 
foreign  loans,  by  causing  a  large  efflux  of  the  precious  metal. 
Although  better-informed  members  of  the  Legislature  protested 
that  international  finance  was  not  conducted  in  this  primitive 
fashion,  the  Government’s  view  prevailed,  reinforced  as  it  was 
by  the  support  of  Attwood  and  the  Birmingham  school,  who  held 
that  high  prices  stimulated  industry  and  commerce,  and  that 
low  prices  had  the  contrary  effect.  In  the  decade  which  followed 
the  resumption  Attwood  and  his  henchmen  strenuously  con¬ 
tended,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that  the  root  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  contraction  of  the  currency ;  but  after 
1830,  “as  the  indications  of  reviving  trade  w’ere  too  obvious  to 
be  ignored,”  the  agitation  would  appear  to  have  died  out.’ 

Certain  of  “our  rude  forefathers,”  as  Calverley  playfully 
termed  them,  are  said  to  have  believed  that  Tenterden  steeple 
was  the  cause  of  the  Goodwun  Bands,  and,  although  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  re.semblance  between  this  popular  super¬ 
stition  and  the  currency  theories  of  the  Birmingham  school,  they 
both  belong,  I  think,  to  the  same  order  of  logical  architecture; 
the  fallacy,  to  coin  a  w’ord,  of  “postpropterism.”  In  spite  of  the 
diffusion,  at  the  present  day,  of  sounder  views  on  economic 

(1)  Smart,  Economic  Annals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.,  p.  632. 
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1  subjects,  and  the  more  accurate  comprehension  of  statistical 
in  the  debates  of  1829,  as  Smart  notices,^  the  “invisible 
exports”  were  not  thought  of — contentions  not  dissimilar  from 
those  of  Attwood  still  continue  to  find  distinguished  support. 
So  competent  an  economist  as  my  friend  Sir  John  Miller,  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  “  Quantity  Theory  of  Money  ”  (as  his 
recent  pamphlet  “  shows)  has  partially  revived  and  extended  in 
duration  the  views  which  this  now  almost  forgotten  banker  and 
politician  expounded.  In  an  article  entitled  “The  Lure  of  Gold,” 
\  published  in  the  May  number  of  this  Review,  he  traces  the 
influence  of  the  resumption  beyond  the  decade  which  succeeded 
!  the  legislation  of  1821,  right  through  the  later  ’forties,  until, 
as  he  thinks,  it  was  counteracted  by  the  influx  of  the  Californian 
gold.  He  says  :  “  On  two  notable  occasions  the  standard  has 
been  appreciated  in  this  country  with  instructive  results,  firstly 
I  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  by  legislation,  secondly,  after  1873  by 
'  the  act  of  Germany  in  demonetising  her  silver.  The  first  occasion 

iwas  followed  by  intense  unrest  and  suffering ;  by  Chartist  and 
other  agitations  of  the  ‘  hungry  ’forties  ’ ;  the  second  led  to  the 
depression  which  Royal  Commissions  were  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  in  the  last  years  of  the  last  century.” 

In  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  period,  two  reasons  may  be 
'  given,  which  appear  to  be  decisive  against  the  theory  that 
ascribes  the  troubles  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century 
to  the  currency  legislation  of  1821.  One  is  that  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  was  in  no  sense  an  “  appreciation  ”  of  the 
currency.  Reference  to  such  authorities  as  Mulhall’s  Dictionary 
of  Statistics,^  Jevons’  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance,* 
or  that  storehouse  of  information,  the  late  Professor  Smart’s 
Economic  Annals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,’^  shows  clearly  that 
the  premium  on  gold  had  practically  disappeared  for  some  years 
before  1821,  and  that  the  resumption  merely  registered  a  fait 
accompli.  What  suffering  there  was,  distinctly  traceable  to 
currency  causes,  was  due,  not  to  the  difference  in  value  of  gold 
and  paper,  for  such  difference  had  ceased  to  exist,  but  to  the 
!  general  causes — increased  production  and  the  like — which  had 
extinguished  it.  Paper  as  well  as  gold  had  appreciated  in  rela- 
1  tion  to  commodities  and  services,  and  the  hardship  would  have 
been  the  same  if  the  resumption  had  not  taken  place. 

I  The  second  reason  is  that,  according  to  the  views  advocated 
by  Sir  John  Miller,  it  is  the  manufacturer  and  trader  rather  than 

(l)  Loc.  cit.,  p.  492. 

(2)  High  Prict  s  and  the  Quantity  Theory  (.Sifton  &  Pijw'd,  1920). 

(3)  Edition  of  1892,  p.  409.  (4)  Now  edition,  1909,  p.  131. 

(6)  Vol.  i.,  p.  477 ;  also  p.  Ol.*!. 
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the  wage-earner  who  primarily  suffers  from  a  general  fall  in 
prices.  But  the  “hungry  ’forties”  were  a  period  of  remarkable 
jirosperity  for  the  former  classes ;  it  was  the  wage-earner  who 
suffered.  Why  he  should  have  been  the  victim  is  easily  explain¬ 
able  by  circumstances  of  which  the  views  I  am  criticising  take 
no  account ;  the  Corn  Laws,  and  other  protective  duties  only 
partially  repealed  in  1842,  and  the  disorganisation  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  working  classes  at  that  time.  Eeferring  to  this 
period,  Mr.  W.  T.  Layton  wrote  in  1912  :  “In  the  ’forties  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  w'orking  classes  of  the  country 
were  worse  off  than  in  almost  any  other  period  of  English  his¬ 
tory,  a  fact  which  at  first  sight  seems  completely  to  refute  the 
general  presumption  .  .  .  that  falling  prices  are  good  for  the 
working  classes.  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  contradiction 
is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  when  we  examine  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  we  find  that  the  disorganisation  caused  by  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  revolutions  had  not  yet  passed  away. 

.  .  .  The  other  equally  important  consideration  which  prevented 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  the 
fact  that,  though  prices  as  a  whole  fell  during  these  two  decades, 
the  commodities  that  fell  most  were  not  those  consumed  by  the 
working  classes.”  He  then  gives  a  table  of  commodities 
derived  from  Jevons,  and  proceeds  :  “This  result  was  primarily 
due  to  the  stringent  Corn  Law  of  1815,  which  prevented  the 
import  of  wheat  unless  the  average  price  in  England  was  SOs.  a 
quarter.  .  .  .  Until  the  ‘  Repeal  ’  in  1846  the  balance  was  most 
unfairly  weighted  against  the  working  classes.”*  It  may  be 
noted,  in  passing,  that,  though  the  Corn  Laws  w'ere  repealed 
in  1846,  the  repeal  did  not  fully  operate  till  1849. 

So  also  Arnold  Toynbee  :  “Though  many  of  the  old  restrictions 
attacked  by  Adam  Smith  had  been  removed  .  .  .  though  the 
material  wealth  of  the  country  had  increased  with  enormous 
rapidity  (the  cotton  trade  had  trebled  in  fifteen  years) — yet  the 
people  seemed  to  have  little  share  in  the  wealth  they  produced, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  destitu¬ 
tion  and  vice.  Why  was  this?  There  were  several  causes: 
first,  the  old  Poor  Law,  which  stimulated  increase  among  a 
degraded  population,  and  the  Corn  Laws  which  made  bread  dear 
and  difficult  to  get ;  secondly,  the  exhausting  conditions  of  the 
new  industrial  methods;  thirdly,  the  fact  that  this  was  a  period 
of  transition  from  one  mode  of  industry  to  another — all  transi¬ 
tion  is  painful — and  that  many  workmen  were  fighting  with 
machinery  for  a  miserable  existence.”  ^ 

(1)  Introduction  to  the  Theorj/  of  Prie  s  (1st  edition),  1912,  pp.  40-43. 

(2)  Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  (2nd  edition),  p.  192. 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  agitatiou  against  the 
Resumption  died  down  after  1830,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  subsequently  revived.  It  was  not  one  of  the  six  points 
of  the  Charter  nor  put  forward  by  the  Chartists,  whose  aims 
were  political  rather  than  economic.  The  economic  grievances 
which  formed  the  staple  of  contemporary  complaints  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  competition  of  machinery 
with  handwork.  The  currency  did  not  figure  in  the  picture,  nor 
had  it,  so  far  as  the  Parliamentary  debates  enable  one  to  judge, 
at  any  time  been  alleged  as  a  hardship  by  the  friends  of  the 
working  classes.  It  was  essentially  an  employers’  agitation. 

It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  the  second  of  the  two  periods 
cited  by  Sir  John  Miller  is  a  more  plausible  example  of  his 
thesis.  There  was  an  unparalleled  fall  in  prices  between  the 
years  1874  and  1896,  amounting  to  about  40  per  cent.,  and,  in 
consequence,  while  consumers  generally  benefited,  other  classes, 
including  landlords  and  farmers,  and  all  those  who  had  to  make 
home  remittances  in  Indian  currency,  incurred  heavy  losses.  Of 
these,  the  major  part  was  undoubtedly  a  consequence  of  the 
diminishing  production  of  the  gold  mines  and  of  the  demonetisa¬ 
tion  of  silver  by  Germany  and  other  nations  who  followed  her 
lead.  The  losses  incurred  by  landlords  and  farmers,  however, 
were  only  in  part  due  to  this  cause.  They  were  chiefly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  competition  of  the  fertile  resources  of  the  Western 
States  of  America  with  the  wheat-producing  areas  of  the  Old 
World. 

The  result  of  the  fall  of  prices  was  much  clamour  at  home 
on  the  part  of  the  losers,  and  a  succession  of  Royal  Commissions 
to  inquire  into  the  “depression  of  trade.”  The  curious  thing  is 
that  hardly  anyone  perceived  at  the  time,  what  is  now  evident 
to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  statistics  of  the 
period,  that  the  country  as  a  whole  was  prospering,  and  that 
production  and  wealth  increased  throughout.  One  economist, 
indeed,  the  most  worthy  of  his  contemporaries  to  wear  the  mantle 
of  the  classical  writers,  did  raise  his  voice  against  the  prevailing 
beliefs.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission 
Professor  Marshall  said  :  “I  think  that  it  wants  very  much 
stronger  statistical  evidence  than  one  yet  has  to  prove  that  the 
fall  of  prices  diminishes  perceptibly  or  in  the  long  run  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  industry.  Supposing  that  it  does  not  diminish 
considerably  the  total  productiveness  of  industry,  then  its  effect 
10,  I  think,  on  the  whole  good,  because  it  certainly  tends  to 
cause  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  than  we  should  otherwise 
have  .  .  .  and  really  I  could  not  say  that  there  was  any  serious 
attempt  to  prove  anything  else  than  a  depression  of  prices,  a 
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depression  of  interest,  and  a  depression  of  profits — there  is  that  | 
undoubtedly.”  “Then,”  said  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
“do  I  understand  you  to  think  that  the  depression  in  these  three  \ 
respects  is  consistent  with  a  condition  of  prosperity  ?  ”  And  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marshall  replied  :  “Certainly;  the  employer  gets  less,  and 
the  employee  gets  more.”  ^ 

This  opinion,  which  accords  with  modern  doctrines  of  the  i 
“economics  of  welfare,”  would,  I  venture  to  think,  have  been  even 
more  strongly  expressed  had  Professor  Marshall  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  statistics  since  available.  We  now  see  that  not  only 
was  there  a  steady  increase  in  production  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  then  regarded  as  disastrous  to  industry,  and  that  the 
employee  got  more,  but  that  the  employer  no  less  than  his  work¬ 
man  reaped  a  substantial  harvest  of  advantage.  One  of  the 
products  of  the  “fiscal  controversy”  was  a  series  of  admirable 
blue-books,  of  which  I  need  only  cite  one,  the  Statistical  Tables 
and  Charts  Relating  to  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry 
(Cd.  4954  of  1909).  At  pages  2-5  of  this  publication  are  set  out, 
in  conveniently  summarised  form,  by  quinquennial  averages,  a 
series  of  tables  relating  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  countries  during  the  half-century  ending  in 
1908.  Dealing  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  comparing  the 
quinquennia  1875-9  and  1890-4,  which  are  our  main  concern, 
we  find  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry,  without  exception, 
remarkable  progress  both  in  values  (which  are,  of  course, subject 
to  the  depression  of  money  prices)  and  in  quantities.  In  ship¬ 
ping,  for  instance,  the  tonnage  built  and  added  to  the  register 
increased  from  386,000  tons  in  the  former  period  to  599,000  in 
the  latter.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  seaports  rose 
from  50,581,000  to  76,027,000  tons.  For  railways  no  statistics 
are  available  for  the  earlier  period.  'But  for  the  quinquennium 
1880-4,  there  were  18,422  miles  in  operation,  652,000,000 
passengers  and  253,000,000  tons  of  goods  conveyed,  with  total 
receipts  of  .U68'6  millions.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1890-4 
were  20,429  miles  in  operation,  862,000,000  passengers  and 
308,000,000  tons  of  goods  carried,  and  total  receipts  ^81-8  millions. 
The  cotton  consumed  advanced  from  10‘9  million  cwt.  in  1875-9 
to  14‘2  millions  in  1890-4,  representing  a  consumption  per  head 
of  36'3  lbs.  in  the  former  period  and  41’7  lbs.  in  the  latter ;  while 
the  number  of  spindles,  perhaps  the  best  single  test  of  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  trade,  rose  from  39,004  to  44,878.  Wool  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  earlier  period  was  342,000,000  lbs.,  in  the  latter 
452,000,000;  the  figures  per  head  of  the  population  being  10‘2 
and  11‘8  lbs.  respectively.  In  pig-iron  the  figure  per  head  wa' 
(l)  Layton,  Introduction  to  the  Ttuory  of  Prices  (1912),  p.  11. 
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stationary  at  O’ 19  tons  per  head,  but  the  total  rose  from  6’4  to 
T'd  million  tons.  In  the  intermediate  quinquennium,  1880-4, 
the  ti'mres  had  been  greater  :  0’23  tons  per  head  and  8’1  million 
tons  total.  The  progress  in  steel — a  more  valuable  product — 
was  brilliant ;  from  only  0’9  million  tons,  or  0’03  tons  per  head, 
to  3'2  million  tons  and  0’17  tons  per  head.  The  output  of  coal 
rose  from  133’3  million  tons  with  3’ 79  tons  per  head  to  180’3 
million  tons  and  4’ 72  tons  per  head. 

When  we  turn  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  we  are  entering  the  region  of  money  values,  and  due  allow¬ 
ance  has  to  be  made  for  the  fall  of  prices  at  the  later  period. 
The  total  imports  rose  from  at‘319’5  millions  to  iQ392’7.  Adding 
40  per  cent,  to  this  latter  figure,  which  roughly  compensates  the 
fall  in  prices,  we  get  1:550,000,000  as  the  equivalent  at  the  old 
prices.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce  rose  from  £201,000,000 
to  i‘234,000,000  (about  £326,000,000  at  the  old  prices).  These 
figures,  of  course,  omit  the  “invisible  exports,”  and  are  a  less 
satisfactory  index  of  foreign  trade  than  the  imports.  The  export 
of  manufactured  goods  rose  from  £59’3  to  £75*7  millions,  the 
equivalent  of  £106,000,000 — in  other  words,  nearly  doubled. 
And  all  these  increases  were  in  reality  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  the  population.  The  rate  per  head  of  the  total  im¬ 
ports,  for  instance,  fell  nominally  from  £9  10s.  4d.  to  £9  7s.  Id., 
while  the  corresponding  figures  for  exports  only  showed  the 
comparatively  small  rise  of  £6  to  £6  2s.  lOd.  But  the  necessary 
addition  of  40  per  cent,  to  the  latter  figures  would  raise  them 
to  £13  48.  and  £8  lls.  respectively,  indicating  a  very  substantial 
rise  in  real  values. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  is  needless,  to  cite  the  figures  for 
intermediate  periods ;  it  is  sutficient  to  note  that  progress  was 
continuous  throughout,  and  to  quote  the  Clearing  House  returns 
and  the  figures  representing  the  total  of  assessable  incomes  under 
the  Income  Tax  Acts,  as  these  emphasise  and  sum  up  the 
scattered  data  we  have  been  considering.  The  average  annual 
London  Clearing  for  1875-9  was  £5,114,000,000  and  that  for 
1890-4,  £6,789,000,000,  or  £9,500,000,000  roughly  at  the  prices 
of  the  former  period.  Assessable  incomes  under  Schedule  D 
rose  from  £259,000,000  to  £357,000,000,  or  about  £500,000,000 
at  the  price-level  of  1875-9.  The  total  of  all  schedules  in  the 
respective  periods  was  £576,000,000  and  £707,000,000,  repre¬ 
senting  £990,000,000  at  the  earlier  values. 

These  income-tax  figures  are  very  important,  as  they  indicate 
that  prosperity  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  working  classes. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  them  with  the  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  interval,  which  was  about  14  per  cent.  The 
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total  assessments,  without  counting  the  40  per  cent,  adjustiueut 
rose  by  nearly  23  per  cent.,  and  the  assessments  under  Schedule D 
by  38  per  cent.  If  the  40  per  cent,  is  added,  the  rise  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  72  and  93  per  cent,  respectively. 

Unless  these  official  figures  are  grossly  inaccurate,  and  all  err 
in  the  same  direction,  which  is  rather  less  likely  than  the 
holding  of  a  hand  of  twelve  or  thirteen  cards  of  the  same  suit, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  contemporary  opinion 
was  wrong  in  regarding  the  period  as  one  of  trade  depression. 
It  is,  of  course,  arguable  that  production  would  have  been  even 
greater  under  a  regime  of  rising  prices.  This,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  hardly  the  point.  It  is  admitted  that  a  policy  of  deflation 
which  entailed  only  slight  sacrifices  would  be  justified.  To 
describe  progress  as  failure,  merely  because  it  falls  short  of 
colossal  proportions,  is  surely  a  misuse  of  language. 

Comparing  the  two  periods — the  “hungry  ’forties”  and  the 
“  depression  ”  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century— we 
see  that  in  both  a  great  fall  in  prices  synchronised  with  active 
and  prosperous  trade  and  industry ;  but  that  in  the  former  great 
hindrances  existed  to  the  diffusion  of  that  prosperity  among  the 
wage-earners,  while  in  the  latter  those  hindrances  had  happily 
ceased  to  operate.  “During  the  ’seventies,  ’eighties  and  early 
’nineties,”  says  the  writer  already  quoted,^  “  the  expansion  in  the 
world’s  output  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  far  outran  that  of  any 
previous  period  in  history.  .  .  .  Nineteenth-century  history 
shows  that  national  productivity  depends  much  more  upon  the 
advance  of  science  and  discovery  and  on  the  training,  education 
and  organisation  of  labour  than  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices. 
The  arts  of  production  and  the  means  of  transport  probably  pro¬ 
gressed  faster  between  1874  and  1896  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.  But  the  preceding  and  subsequent  periods  of  rising 
prices,  on  the  other  hand,  also  witnessed  great  advances  in  the 
productivity  of  labour  and  capital.  The  argument  .  .  .  that  busi¬ 
ness  expands  more  freely  in  periods  of  rising  prices,  would  seem 
to  be  of  no  great  importance  in  the  long  run ,  though  it  may  apply 
to  some  extent  in  short  periods,  and  to  the  opening  up  of  new 
business  enterprises  in  which  the  element  of  speculation  plays 
an  important  part.” 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  they  suffered  no  real  loss,  did  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  classes  protest  so  loudly  at  both  these 
periods?  The  chief  reason,  I  think,  is  that  while  profits  may 
be  as  great  with  falling  as  with  rising  prices,  they  are  won 
more  easily  under  the  latter  conditions.  Rising  prices,  as  Lay- 
ton  has  observed,  are  more  favourable  to  the  speculative  element, 
(1)  Layton ,  loc.  cU.,  pp.  67  and  101-2. 
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and  many  have  chances  of  accumulating  large  fortunes.^  And 
there  isi  of  course,  more  risk  and  anxiety  under  a  regime  of 
failin'^  prices.  The  risk  would,  however,  be  greatly  diminished 
if  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  fall  could  be  foreseen,  as  might 
be  the  case  where  it  was  occasioned  by  judicious  administrative 
action.  To  these  reasons  may  perhaps  be  added  that  business 
men  reckon  their  gains  in  money,  and  do  not  adequately  appre¬ 
ciate,  in  this  particular  connection,  the  advantages  of  increased 
purchasing  power.^ 

If,  then,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  a  gradual  fall  in 
prices  does  not  in  the  long  run  diminish  production,  the  sweeping 
assertion  of  Mr.  McKenna  that  “a  policy  of  monetary  deflation 
.  .  .  80  guarded  as  not  to  interfere  with  production,  is  a  policy 
incapable  of  execution,”  would  seem  to  be  unfounded.  Indeed, 
he  appears  to  contradict  himself  on  this  point  when  he  goes  on 
to  contemplate  a  natural  fall  of  prices  in  the  future  as  coincident 
with  increased  production  ;  for  it  surely  matters  little,  if  the  fall 
i.^  gradual,  and  still  less  if  it  is  both  gradual  and  foreseen,  whether 
the  movement  of  prices  is  due  to  natural  and  economic  causes 
or  to  the  action  of  the  State.  In  any  case  there  is  a  method, 
which  I  should  strongly  advocate,  which  would  ensure  that 
deflation  should  in  no  wise  injuriously  react  upon  production. 
From  statistical  data,  such  as  those  already  cited,  extended  and 
amplified  where  necessary,  it  should  not  be  diflicult  to  construct 
and  publish  from  time  to  time  an  approximate  “  index  number  ” 
of  national  production.  The  rate  of  deflation  could  then  be 
made  to  expand  or  contract  according  as  the  index  rose  or  fell, 
or  be  suspended  if  it  actually  decreased. 

It  has  been  said  that  deflation,  however  gradual,  if  carried 
to  the  point  of  restoring  the  pre-war  parity  of  the  sovereign, 
would  approximately  double  the  burden  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
confer  an  inequitable  advantage  upon  fund-holders,  and  would 


(1)  At  tho  expense,  however,  of  other  clnasos  of  the  community.  See  Mill’s 
answer  to  Attwood  and  Hume,  Principles,  Book  III.,  ch.  13,  secs.  4  and  6.  His 
final  Judgment  is  emphatic.  “There  is  no  way  in  which  a  general  and 
permanent  rise  of  prices,  or,  in  otlier  words,  a  depreciation  of  money,  can  benefit 
anyone  except  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else.” 

(2)  The  final  report  of  tho  Royal  Commis-sion  on  tho  Depression  of  Trade  was 
issued  in  January,  1887,  and  even  at  that  early  date  confirms  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  text.  The  Commissioners  report  that  the  general  production 
of  wealth  increased  throughout  the  period  under  review,  though  its  distribution 
underwent  great  changes,  that  the  general  condition  of  tho  country  afforded 
encouragemt'nt  for  the  future,  and  that  trade,  though  less  profitable,  showed 
little  tendency  to  decline  in  volume.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  the  mere 
appointment  of  Royal  Commissions  is  often  ciU*d  as  proof  of  trade  depression, 
little  or  no  attention  appears  to  be  paid  to  the  actual  findings  of  these  august 
tribunals. 
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finally  lead  to  national  bankruptcy.  On  the  point  of  equity  the 
same  objections  were  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Resumption,  and 
are  well  answered  by  Mill.^  The  burden  of  a  national  debt  does 
not  lie  in  its  actual  amount,  but  in  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  the  national  income  and  resources.  It  was  cun*ently  estimated 
before  the  war  that  the  national  income  had  increased  tenfold 
since  the  major  portion  of  the  debt  was  contracted,  and  that  the 
burden  had  correspondingly  decreased.  If  internal  and  external 
peace  can  be  assured,  history  may  be  expected  to  repeat  itself, 
perhaps  on  a  smaller,  possibly  on  an  even  larger,  scale.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  burden,  that  concerned  with  the  service 
of  the  debt  itself,  does  not  vary  with  currency  fluctuations;  for 
if  interest  is  payable  in  money  of  greater  purchasing  power,  so 
also  is  the  taxation  which  provides  the  means  of  payment,  and 
the  State  gains,  in  common  with  other  purchasers  of  material 
and  employers  of  labour,  by  the  fall  in  prices.  And  it  may  be 
confidently  expected,  in  the  futi»re  as  in  the  past,  that  a  period 
of  low  prices  will  be  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest 
which  will  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  debt  on  terms  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  State. 

In  short,  if  falling  prices  are  consistent  with  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  to  be  said  against  a  policy 
of  judicious  deflation.  The  permanent  alternative,  as  Sir  John 
Miller  clearly  sees,  is  debasement  of  the  currency  :  “the  use  of  a 
smaller  quantity  of  gold  to  represent  the  sovereign.”  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  regards  not  as  debasement,  but  as  a  recognition  that 
the  sovereign  has  been  debased.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  such  a  policy,  however  explained,  would  fail  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  would  lead  to  agitation  of  a 
serious  character,  which  would  depreciate  the  national  credit 
and  would  injuriously  react  on  our  business  relations  with  foreign 
countries.  It  would  result  in  grievous  loss  to  all  pensioners  and 
persons  with  fixed  incomes.  It  would  also  be  a  breach  of  faith; 
for,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  authorised  the  issue  of  the 
Currency  Notes,  a  legal  obligation  is  laid  upon  the  Bank  of 
England  to  convert  them  on  demand  into  sovereigns  of  full 
weight  and  fineness.  It  is  true  that  this  obligation,  w^hile  kept 
in  the  letter,  has  been  evaded  in  the  spirit  by  emergency  regula¬ 
tions  that  destroy  its  effectiveness  for  practical  purposes.  But 
these  have  never  been  regarded  by  the  public  as  other  than  tem¬ 
porary  expedients,  and  on  the  faith  of  ultimate  reversion  of  the 
notes  to  full  convertibility  when  circumstances  permit  the  war 
loans  and  later  issues  were  subscribed.  To  return,  as  the  Cun- 


(1)  Principli>8,  Book  III.,  ch.  13,  bpc.  6. 
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liffe  Commission  proposes,  to  our  former  policy  is  not  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  “the  lure  of  gold,”  for  the  system  was  based  on  no 
such  precarious  foundation,  but  on  the  fact  demonstrated  by  all 
experience  that  a  stable  currency,  which  is  both  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  a  standard  of  value,  is  best  secured  by  identity 
with,  or  convertibility  into,  some  commodity  that  possesses 
“intrinsic”  value,  and  that  of  all  such  commodities  the  precious 
metals  are  the  most  suitable.  A  gold  standard  has,  no  doubt, 
certain  defects  which  may  possibly  be  mitigated  in  the  future 
by  economic  refinements  such  as  Jevons  and  other  economists 
have  foreshadowed,  but  it  is  far  preferable  to  a  regime  of  incon¬ 
vertible  paper. 

H.  H.  O’Farrrll. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  SECTION  OF  INDUSTRY. 


The  catchwords,  “Capital  and  Labour,”  have  become  so  trite 
at  the  present  day  that  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  any 
other  element  in  industry.  The  phrase,  “A  War  of  Classes,” 
adopted  from  the  teachings  of  that  arch-plagiarist,  Karl  Marx, 
has  so  permeated  popular  opinion  that  it  is  beginning  subcon¬ 
sciously  to  be  believed  as  a  necessity  or  as  a  prophecy  bound  to 
be  fulfilled.  No  due  thought  or  reflection  is  given  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  administrative  capacity  or  “brains  in  industry." 
No  note  is  taken  of  the  absolutely  vital  place  adminis¬ 
trators — the  professional  or  official  staff — must  occupy  in 
any  future  developments  of  society.  No  prophecy  indicates 
the  future  of  their  position,  estimates  the  trend  of  grow- 

ing  opinion  in  their  ranks,  or  hazards  an  opinion  whether 

they  will  remain  sternly  individualistic  or  form  any  bonds  of 
union  under  pressure  of  circumstances,  either  for  self-interest  or 
self-defence.  In  these  days  of  huge  amalgamations  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  the  trustees  of  capital  and  the  directors 
of  labour.  Will  they  hold  the  middle  course  as  individuals,  or 

in  any  form  of  amalgamation  according  to  their  industries? 

Will  they  be  well  handled  by,  and  attracted  to,  capital?  Or  will 
they  accept  the  urgent  offers  of  labour,  and  unite  with  labour 
upon  a  course  of  social  change  of  which  no  man  can  foretell  the 
issue  ? 

In  the  one  country  where  the  supposed  war  between  Capital 
and  Labour  has  been  practically  tried,  the  very  leader  of  the 
movement  has  indicated  their  importance.  “To  every  deputation 
of  workers  which  has  come  to  me,”  wrote  Lenin  in  1918,  “com¬ 
plaining  that  a  factory  was  stopping  work,  I  have  said,  ‘If  you 
desire  the  confiscation  of  your  factory  the  decree  forms  are  ready, 
and  I  can  sign  a  decree  at  once.  But  tell  me.  Can  you  take 
over  the  management  of  the  concern?  Have  you  calculated  what 
you  can  produce?  Do  you  know  the  relations  of  your  works 
with  Russian  and  foreign  markets?’  Then  it  has  appeared  that 
they  are  inexperienced  in  these  matters  :  that  there  is  nothing 
about  them  in  the  Bolshevik  literature,  nor  in  the  Menshevik 
either.” 

In  another  country — Italy — where  the  workmen  had  seized 
factories  and  expelled  owners  and  managers,  the  starting  and 
repairing  of  machinery,  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  work, 
the  provision  of  credit  and  money  for  their  daily  sustenance, 
proved  to  be  problems  too  hard  for  their  understanding.  Owners 
and  managers  had  to  be  begged  to  come  back. 
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Control  by  the  workmen,  elected  representatives  bound  to 
answer  the  behests  of  their  constituents,  may  be  theoretically 
a  pleasant  idealism,  but  they  cannot  succeed  without  brains  and 
training  for  the  specific  work  required,  or  power  and  knowledge  for 
the  leadership  of  men. 

And  yet  the  power  of  cohesion  has  been  demonstrated  during 
and  since  the  war,  both  in  production  and  in  gaining  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  demands.  It  has  been  seen  that  men  joining  together 
as  manual  workers  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  capitalists, 
industrial  undertakings,  and  particularly  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
Government.  Their  demands  have  been  met  by  grants  and 
allowances  beyond  anything  which  individual  enterprise  could 
have  achieved.  The  Civil  Service  itself,  left  out  in  the  cold, 
organised,  and,  following  the  example,  forced  the  Government  to 
recognise  an  Industrial  Council.  Its  decisions,  however  un¬ 
palatable  to  critics  who  note  the  increase  in  numbers  and  the 
vast  expense  of  the  national  service,  have  at  least  pleased  the 
organisers  and  shown  a  precedent  to  officials  in  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  to  teachers,  technical  engineers,  and  other 
bodies  of  men. 

Meanwhile  individual  claims  in  individual  cases  have  been  met 
in  many  industries,  but  in  others  the  administrator  or  manager 
has  seen  his  brain  power  at  a  discount,  and  unskilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled  labour  receiving  almost  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  him¬ 
self.  He  has  found  the  bitter  competition  of  the  market  thrust¬ 
ing  him  into  an  individual  effort  frequently  bringing  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  little  result,  and  the  power  of  the  brain  little  recognised 
in  public  notoriety  as  compared  with  the  attention  paid  to  the 
strident  cries  of  manual  labour  or  the  presumed  aspirations  of 
the  horny-handed  sons  of  toil. 

The  isolated  individualism  of  the  brain-worker,  intent  upon 
his  own  immediate  job,  ignorant  of  the  work  and  aspirations  of 
others,  however  skilled  he  may  be  in  his  own  work,  or  however 
keen  his  own  aspirations  may  be,  has  had  much  to  do  with  his 
quiescence,  his  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are.  But  there  are 
signs  that  new  currents  of  thought  are  spreading  throughout  the 
land.  There  is  a  trend  to  collectivism  ;  education,  especially  self- 
education  through  newspapers  and  books,  is  rapidly  spreading ; 
the  perpetual  drip  of  social  theories,  plans  for  regeneration, 
expressions  of  discontent  with  the  .existing  world,  promises  of  a 
better  world,  all  are  having  effect.  It  would  seem  that  the  brain¬ 
workers  are  not  prepared  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold ;  an  uneasy 
feeling  is  abroad ;  promises  are  being  made  by  the  very  labour 
organisations  whose  members  they  are  supposed  to  control.  Will 
they  fall  on  the  side  of  capital  or  labour?  Is  capital  alive  to  the  cir- 
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cumstances  and  to  the  possibilities?  Will  it  enlist  the  men  and  I 
women  who  do  not  desire  violent  change,  but  do  desire  at  least 
to  maintain  their  due  position  in  the  body  politic? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  definite  answer  can  as  yet  be  given 
to  these  questions ;  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that  some  of  the 
administrative  and  brain-working  sections  in  many  trades  and 
businesses  are  organising,  forming  guilds,  proposing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Whitley  or  Industrial  Councils,  and  generally  follow¬ 
ing  the  lines  of  association  heretofore  deemed  to  be  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  manual  workers.  The  days,  one  would  have 
thought,  had  passed  when  employers  would  oppose  the  claims  of 
such  men  or  women  to  join  an  association.  Yet  quite  recentlv 
an  employer  is  alleged  to  have  acted  in  this  manner,  and  also 
to  have  dismissed  or  “victimised  ”  those  who  had  so  joined.  He 
is  also  reported  to  have  likened  them  before  his  shareholders  to 
naughty  children  in  a  school.  An  incident  like  that  cannot  have 
good  effect  on  the  relations  of  capital  and  brain-workers.  It 
creates  suspicion  against  many  others  besides  the  particular  com¬ 
pany  manager,  and  only  adds  to  distrust  when  trust  is  specially 
necessary  at  a  time  of  doubt  and  unrest. 

The  brain-workers  in  municipal  undertakings  are  particularly 
liable  to  consider  the  necessity  of  organising.  Municipalities 
have  been  going  in  more  and  more  for  industrial  undertakings. 
They  have  no  cohesion  one  with  another.  Their  members  listen 
easily  to  demands  from  labour  or  the  pressure  of  strong  unions, 
but  they  are  apt  to  get  their  brain-workers  at  the  cheapest  rates 
and  often  pay  little  attention  to  the  growing  reduction  in  the 
difference  between  wages  and  the  standard  of  salaries  or  emolu¬ 
ments.  During  the  war,  at  the  very  time  when  the  electricians  were 
threatening  to  strike  for  the  12|  per  cent. ,  their  head  officers  were 
themselves  organising  and  pressing  for  some  consideration  of  their 
position  and  some  similarity  of  pay  for  officers  having  more  or 
less  similar  responsibility  and  character  of  work.  Months  and 
months  passed  by  before  the  municipalities,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  great  private  associations,  became  alive  to  the  danger 
of  the  situation. 

It  is  possible  that  the  brain-workers  may  continue  to  organise 
and  form  central  bodies,  but  the  trend,  though  it  may  vary  in 
different  industries,  is  likely  to  be  in  a  definite  direction  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  success  that  energy  may  bring. 

There  are  very  many  grades  and  types  of  brain -workers,  and 
some  may  take  one  course,  some  pursue  another  and  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  path.  One  society  at  least,  that  of  the  Technical  Engineers, 
has  declared  recently  for  a  policy,  claiming  to  be  between  the 
employer  and  the  manual  workers,  both  in  the  firms  of  individuals 
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and  in  the  relations  of  employers’  associations  and  the  unions  of 
the  manual  workers.  They  desire  to  occupy  a  third  place  and  are 
campaigning  for  increased  membership.  At  the  same  time  they 
profess  to  keep  earnestly  in  mind  the  effect  of  any  action  which 
may  be  taken  not  only  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  firms  with 
which  they  are  connected,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  interests  of 
one  industry  in  general.  Further  they  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
either  with  employers  or  the  trade  unions  of  manual  workers  in 
efforts  to  secure  “the  advancement  of  the  Engineering  Industries 
of  the  British  Empire.”  This  programme  is  important,  because 
it  seems  to  indicate  an  appreciation  of  the  interlocking  of  interests, 
in  a  trade  itself  and  in  relation  to  other  trades,  the  absence  of 
which  is  as  much  a  besetting  curse  to  industry  as  the  lack  of 
co-ordination  between  Government  offices  is  the  curse  of  Govern¬ 
ment  administration.  The  whole  movement  is  a  reflex  of  the 
feeling  now  becoming  so  very  general  that  the  middle  interests 
are  not  content  to  be  ignored  and  mean  to  take  a  more  decided  part 
in  the  Government  and  commercial  life  of  the  country.  The  same 
tendency  has  been  seen  from  time  to  time  in  British  history,  and 
has  generally  been  a  sign  of  coming  advancement  and  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  improvement  in  enterprise  and  trade.  If  apathy  is  once 
cast  aside,  the  success  of  brainwork  is  practically  sure  to  tell. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  exact  example  of  the  technical 
engineers,  themselves  a  crusading  association,  will  be  followed  in 
all  cases.  Societies  are  seeking  in  different  directions  for  the 
right  lines  which  may  be  most  suitable  to  their  own  interests. 
The  “black  coat  ”  workers,  not  coming  into  close  contact  with 
manual  workers,  may  have  different  views  from  men  who  have 
to  order,  guide,  and  instruct  manual  workers.  A  threatened 
strike,  it  is  said,  has  thrown  another  society  into  close  contact 
with  the  manual  w'orkers  concerned  in  the  same  industry.  Yet 
another  society  has  appointed  an  employer  to  be  chairman  of  its 
Executive  Council.  Some  societies  are  seeking  for  councils  on 
the  analogy  of  Whitley  Councils,  councils  which  will  never  be 
of  much  service  if  they  confine  their  energies  to  interminable 
disputes  about  monetary  advancements  of  salaries  and  pay ;  but 
which  may  result  in  useful  exchange  of  ideas  and  general  pro¬ 
gress,  if  conducted  with  the  object  of  the  real  advancement  of  the 
industries  to  which  they  are  attached.  Let  me  again  revert  to 
the  position  of  capital  in  relation  to  these  varying  movements. 
The  suggestion  may  be  made  that,  if  capital  ignores  and  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into  facts,  it  may  find 
new  opponents.  If  it  uses  wise  judgment  in  endeavouring  to  get 
loyalty  and  co-operation,  the  factors  which  govern  the  ordinary 
social  life  of  the  day  are  in  favour  of  those  results  being  obtained. 
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They  will  not  be  obtained  by  dismissals,  refusal  to  recognise  the  ! 
tendency  of  the  times,  or  hiding  of  beads  in  the  sand. 

Capital  as  thus  considered  is  not  intended  to  mean  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  investments  put  by  the  many  ordinary  individuals 
into  a  stock  or  a  company.  That  flow  of  necessary  life-blood 
for  industry  is  handed  over  to  human  beings  who  collect  and  use 
it  for  the  main  purpose  of  carrying  out  some  enterprise.  It  is 
those  human  beings,  whether  as  captains  of  industry,  directors  of 
companies,  or  members  of  municipal  bodies,  who  a])pear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  brain-workers  and  of  the  manual  w'orkers  under  their 
control  to  be  the  embodiment  of  capital.  Some  of  them  have  a 
dual  character,  as  capitalists  and  also  as  executive  officials.  Under 
present  conditions  they  have  a  difficult  task  before  them. 
They  are  responsible  to  the  subscribers  and  investors  for 
some  return  in  interest  out  of  the  profits  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  upon  the  amounts  of  money  handed  over  to  them. 

If  they  cannot  make  the  interest,  they  are  not  likely 
to  receive  more  money  or  to  maintain  their  credit.  When 
there  is  a  depression  in  trade  that  interest  is  more  and  more 
difficult  to  make.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  marked 
discontent  and  unrest  among  large  bodies  of  manual  workers,  and 
also  the  state  of  uncertainty  to  which  I  have  alluded,  amongst 
many  brain-workers  acting  as  managers  and  administrators.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  perpetual  Government  interference. 

It  is  possibly  an  instinctive  feeling  of  self-defence  which  has 
led  to  the  cry  against  Government  interference.  “Leave  us  alone 
and  let  us  settle  dowm  ’’  has  been  a  continuous  refrain.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cutting  across  the  best-laid  schemes  by 
outside  interference  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  feeling.  A 
sense  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  co-operation  under  such 
circumstances  has  been  a  discouragement,  and  in  some  cases  has 
led  to  actual  leaning  upon  the  interference  which  is  disliked. 

If  this  attitude  continues,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
tendency  towards  social  change  may  be  reflected  by  increased 
Government  paternalism.  The  Socialist  section  of  the  community 
are  accepting  for  the  present  the  difficulties  of  the  non-paying 
incidents  of  trade  being  undertaken  by  the  State.  Old-age 
Pensions,  Labour  Exchanges,  Unemployment  Insurance,  and 
many  another  so-called  national  service,  are  all  falling  under  State 
control.  It  is  not  likely  that,  if  these  principles  are  continued 
and  the  unpleasant  incidents  of  business  are  taken  off  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  accepted  by  the  State,  all  the  paying  and  profit-making 
sections  will  be  left  for  individuals  to  take  for  themselves.  The 
State,  instead  of  the  industry,  is  looking  after  the  unemployed, 
and  is  having  cast  upon  it  the  burden  of  inventing  new  schemes 
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of  work  in  a  milliner  for  which  it  is  entirely  unfitted.  The 
argument  that  the  State,  already  taking  a  large  share  by  means 
of  taxation,  should  have  still  more ;  that  in  suitable  cases  the 
whole  should  be  taken ;  that  the  brain- workers,  instead  of  working 
for  the  directors  of  capital,  should  work  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  will  be  an  argument  which  will  be  urgently  pressed.  The 
commencement  of  putting  the  theory  into  practice  has  already 
begun  or  been  attempted.  For  the  time  being  it  has  been 
defeated  by  strenuous  contention  as  to  the  necessity  of  private 
enterprise  aud  the  value  of  a  system  upon  which  our  vast  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity  has  been  built.  All  the  more  important  is  it  that 
capital,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  should  co-operate  with  managers  and  administrators  whom 
it  employs,  if  unrest  is  not  to  continue  and  if  enterprise  is  to  be 
the  mainspring  of  our  national  life. 

At  the  present  moment  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  protection, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  possibly  lies  in  that  very  taxa¬ 
tion  under  which  the  whole  community  is  suffering.  The 
tentacles  of  the  Government  octopus  are  being  slowly  loosened 
or  cut  off  on  the  plea  that  the  sucking  process  can  be  no  longer 
endured.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  no  more  money  can 
be  found,  and  that  the  State  must  not  incur  new  obligations. 
If  80,  union  against  State  interference,  careful  watching  of  new 
proposals  involving  State  interference,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
placid  contentment  with  State  interference  may  tend  to 
prevent  extension  of  the  movement  as  soon  as  the  present 
financial  crisis  is  passed.  That  union  can  only  be  effected  if 
capital  acts  with  care  and  forethought,  and  if  it -shows,  as  I 
believe,  speaking  generally,  is  the  existing  desire,  sympathetic 
intention. 


Askwith. 


liAVAKlA  Ai\J)  THE  GEiixMAN  EElCH. 


N6\v  that  the  recent  quarrel  between  Bavaria  and  the  rest  of  the  ^ 
German  Reich  has  simmered  down  again  the  inevitable  reaction  \ 
has  set  in.  Wild  and  exaggerated  as  were  the  threats  and  fears  i 
of  a  genuine  civil  war  provoked  by  the  murder  of  Erzberger,  the 
ultimate  peaceful  compromise  has  encouraged  a  tendency  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  whole  episode  as  being  a  mere  storm  in  a  teacup,  arti¬ 
ficially  created  by  a  handful  of  extremists  on  either  side.  Such 
a  conclusion  is  entirely  erroneous.  If  Munich  and  Berlin  chose 
to  riot  in  an  orgy  of  deputations,  and  to  fling  rejoinders  and  surre¬ 
joinders,  rebutters  and  surrebutters  at  each  other,  they  did  not 
go  beyond  the  precedent  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  George  and  Be  Valera ; 
and  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  frequent  and  voluminous 
exchange  of  notes  between  these  two  gentlemen  is  a  proof  that 
the  Irish  problem  had  lost  its  serious  character. 

So  far  as  the  legal  aspect  of  the  quarrel  between  Bavaria  and 
the  Reich  is  concerned  the  right  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
upon  the  side  of  the  Central  Government.  Article  48  of  the 
Weimar  Constitution  lays  down  explicitly  in  its  second  para¬ 
graph  that,  “  when  public  order  and  security  are  materially  dis¬ 
turbed  or  endangered  in  the  German  Reich,  the  President  of  the 
Reich  is  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  restore 
public  order  and  security,  and  in  case  of  necessity  to  have  recourse 
to  armed  force.  To  this  end  he  may  temporarily  suspend  alto¬ 
gether  or  partially  the  fundamental  rights  established  in  Articles 
114,  115,  117,  118,  123,  124  and  153.”^  That  such  a  menace  to 
Germany’s  internal  peace  actually  existed  was  a  quite  intelligible 
view  for  Dr.  Wirth  to  take.  His  Cabinet  had  never  been  popular. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  contained  one  or  two  prominent  Jews,  such 
as  Herr  Rathenau,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  provoke  the  hostility 
of  the  anti-Semites,  while  the  Chancellor’s  professed  determina¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  London  ultimatum  had  drawn 
down  much  odium  upon  his  head — odium  which  certainly  did  not 
decrease  as  the  country  began  to  feel  the  first  effects  of  honouring 
her  engagements.  The  tirades  of  the  Right  against  the  mean- 
spirited  wretch  who  had  dared  to  say  that  Germany  could  fulfil 
her  contract,  and  that  he  intended  to  carry  the  payments  through, 
grew  more  and  more  unbridled  and  were  naturally  answered  on 
the  other  side  with  corresponding  vigour. 

(1)  These  articles  guarantee  freedom  of  the  person,  sanctity  of  the  home, 
secri'cy  of  the  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone,  fn>edom  of  expression  in  word, 
print,  writing,  or  picture,  rigJit  of  peaceful  .nid  unarmed  assembly,  right  of  legal 
association,  and  the  security  of  property. 
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While  all  this  mud-slinging  in  the  best  vein  of  the  Eatonswill 
elections  was  going  merrily  ahead  there  was  superimposed  the 
foul  Erzberger  murder,  and  the  situation  was  promptly  aggravated 
a  hundredfold.  Without  waiting  for  those  proofs  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  subsequently  substantiated  their  statements  to  a 
great  extent,  the  adherents  of  the  Eepublic  instantly  proclaimed 
that  this  was  a  political  murder  hatched  by  the  “  murder  gang,” 
which  had  found  a  safe  asylum  in  Bavaria,  and  declared  that  the 
Kepublic  w'as  in  instant  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the 
Monarchist  reactionaries.  The  murders  of  Karl  Liebknecht,  of 
Eosa  Luxemburg,  of  Gareis,  and  of  many  other  more  obscure 
victims  were  again  dragged  into  prominence,  and  the  Central 
Government  was  exhorted  to  sweep  away  the  corrupt  mass  of 
reaction  which  had  settled  down  in  Bavaria  under  the  joint 
regime  of  the  Premier  von  Kahr,  and  of  his  dreaded  Police- 
President  Pohner.  Dr.  Wirth  and  President  Ebert  seized  the 
opportunity  to  wipe  out  old  scores,  and  on  August  29  was  issued 
the  famous  decree  under  Article  48,  which  brought  Bavaria  once 
more  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Eeich. 

A  fresh  torrent  of  abuse  from  the  Eight  greeted  the  publication 
of  this  decree.  Although  a  number  of  Eadical  and  Communist 
newspaiiers  also  fell  under  the  ban  and  were  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended,  the  most  prominent  journals  w'ere  organs  of  the  Eight, 
and  their  fellows  immediately  began  to  shout  as  loudly  as  they 
dared  about  the  tyranny  of  the  Eepublic,  and  taunted  their 
opponents  with  themselves  putting  into  practice  all  those  repres¬ 
sive  methods  of  administration  which  they  had  so  long  and  fiercely 
inveighed  against  under  the  iron  rule  of  Bismarck.  Backed  up, 
however,  by  an  imposing  demonstration  in  Berlin  of  nearly  half 
a  million  people  belonging  to  parties  which  ordinarily  have  little 
enough  in  common.  Dr.  Wirth  held  on  his  course  and  demanded 
that  the  obnoxious  Bavarian  ‘‘  state  of  siege,”  which  had  been 
in  force  for  two  years,  and  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
main  weapon  of  Hcrrn  Kahr,  Pohner  and  Co.,  should  be  raised. 

The  arguments  used  by  Bavaria  for  refusing  to  comply  with  this 
order  were  not  convincing.  A  long  article  in  the  Miinchner 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  while  admitting  that  the  President  of  the 
Reich  had  formal  juristic  right  on  his  side,  maintained  that  the 
decree  offended  against  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
In  an  access  of  democratic  enthusiasm,  that,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  rang  somewhat  strangely,  the  writer  argued  that  the  basic 
principle  that  laws  ought  not  to  be  literally  administered  if  their 
administration  was  in  conflict  with  their  meaning  and  object  had 
been  observed  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Eome.  The  constitu- 
hon  of  Weimar,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  essentially  a  federal  form 
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of  (leinocrucy  which  gave  the  component  States  distinct  rights  as 
against  the  Central  Government.  Among  such  rights  was  the 
preseiwation  of  public  order  and  safety,  and  the  writer  made  the 
distinct  jxiint  that  the  Communist  upheaval  under  Max  Holz 
which  disturbed  the  Halle  district  in  March  last,  had  been  put 
down  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Presidential 
decree  was  therefore  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  again  raised  the  old  problem  whether  Germany  was 
to  be  governed  under  a  federal  or  centralised  regime.  If  Bavaria, 
championing  also  the  other  States,  had  alone  taken  serious  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  decree,  this  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Bavaria,  with  its  overwhelming  anti-Marxist  majority,  held 
political  views  different  from  those  of  the  North,  that  the  decree 
had  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  Right  by  a  Chancellor  who 
had  not  scrupled  to  proclaim  his  solidarity  with  Social  Democracy, 
and  that  the  move  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  sweep  away  the  Kahr 
system  of  government. 

Other  objections  advanced  were  even  more  unsatisfactory.  One 
Bavarian,  for  example,  with  whom  I  discussed  the  situation 
made  the  charmingly  candid  admission  that  he  had  no  particular 
dislike  of  the  decree  per  se,  but  that  he  utterly  distrusted  the 
intention  of  the  Central  Government  to  apply  it  only  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure.  And  the  reason  that  he  gave  for  this  distrust 
was  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Bavaria.  Our  local  state  ot 
siege,  he  said  in  effect,  a  measure,  by  the  way,  which  was  not 
introduced  by  von  Kahr,  but  was  a  legacy  from  the  Hoffmann 
Government,  was  established  as  a  purely  temporary  expedient, 
and  yet  it  has  remained  in  force  now  for  over  two  years.  If  the 
Reich  raise  our  state  of  siege  and  substitute  their  own  measure, 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  this  temporary  expedient  will  not 
also  be  indefinitely  prolonged?  No  more  complete  justification 
of  the  Central  Government  could  well  be  imagined.  Although 
Bavaria  is  said,  and  doubtless  with  perfect  truth,  to  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  anti-Marxist,  the  Bavarian  Government  has  never¬ 
theless  continued  to  express  the  most  lively  fears  of  Bolshevist 
outbreaks,  and  professes  the  most  poignant  apprehensions  of  an 
uprising  provoked  by  the  conditions  of  living.  Dislike  of  Bol¬ 
shevism  is  intelligible  enough,  especially  in  Munich,  where  the 
events  of  1918-1919  were  infinitely  more  serious  w^hile  they  lasted 
than  anything  which  Berlin  underwent,  and  it  is  also  a  fair  argu¬ 
ment  to  state  that  revolutions  are  provoked  by  small  minorities, 
as  was  shown  by  the  numerically  insignificant  Jewish  maffia 
which  seized  Budapest  a  few  months  later.  But  it  cannot 
seriously  be  maintained  that  Bolshevism  is  a  real  danger  to-day  m 
Bavaria.  All  the  quasi-revolutionary  talk  during  the  recent  crisis 
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of  separating  Franken  from  the  rest  of  Bavaria  was  very  unreal, 
and  when  the  deputy  Fischer  went  too  far  with  his  threats  he 
was  promptly  imprisoned  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
citizens,  who  had  begun  unmistakably  to  rally  against  the  disturb¬ 
ing  elements. 

Nor  is  there  any  real  cause  for  alarm  in  the  food  situation.  In 
a  special  interview  which  I  had  with  him,  Herr  Wutzlhofer,  the 
able  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  present  as  in  the  last  Cabinet, 
pointed  out  that  the  recent  sharp  rise  in  prices  in  Bavaria  was 
due  to  the  Government  having  for  a  long  time  past  artificially 
kept  down  prices.  Now’,  however,  that  foodstuffs  had  been  de¬ 
controlled,  prices  had  naturally  adjusted  themselves  to  those 
obtaining  in  the  North,  w’hile  at  the  same  time  the  fall  in  value 
of  the  mark,  raising  the  cost  of  imported  foodstuffs,  had  further 
affected  the  price  of  home-grow’n  products.  Herr  Wutzlhofer  did 
not  go  into  the  question  of  a  rise  in  wages  with  me,  but  he  made 
the  interesting  statement  that  the  policy  of  decontrol  had  already 
had  such  a  stimulating  effect  that  the  demand  in  Bavaria  for 
potatoes,  vegetables,  meat,  sugar,  and  alcohol  could  now  be  fully 
met.  Owing  to  increased  artificial  manuring  the  1921  harvest  was 
expected  to  show  an  increase  of  180,000  tons,  an  amount  equiva¬ 
lent  to  what  Bavaria  had  received  from  the  Reich  in  1920- 
1921  in  foreign  foodstuffs.  Milk,  too,  was  much  more  plentiful, 
and  Munich  w’as  now’  (the  first  week  in  September)  receiving 
160,000  litres  daily  as  compared  with  the  90,000  supplied  during 
the  period  of  control.  When  the  responsible  Minister,  w’ho  is 
really  an  expert  in  his  own  department,  can  give  such  a  cheerful 
picture  as  that,  and  when  one  considers  that  wages  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  follow’  prices  in  Bavaria  as  elsewhere,  the  flimsy 
character  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  Reactionaries  becomes 
apparent. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  various  phases 
through  which  the  quarrel  went  before  von  Kahr  resigned,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Count  Lerchenfeld.  The  wranglings  and 
bickerings  w’ere  not  altogether  without  interest,  indeed,  because 
Bavaria  had  firmly  got  it  into  her  head  that  it  was  her  mission 
to  stand  out  for  the  rights  of  the  various  States,  even  though  for 
the  time  being  her  Government  was  the  only  truly  “  bourgeois  ” 
Government  in  Germany.  Now  that  the  Reich  was  in  single  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Army,  the  post  and  the  railways,  and  now  that  she 
had  so  recently  had  to  give  way,  despite  von  Kahr’s  “  No,”  over 
the  question  of  the  Einwohnerwehr  (Citizens’  Defence  Force), 
Bavaria  was  determined  not  only  to  recover  some  of  her  lost 
mour  propre,  but  also  to  cling  with  redoubled  tenacity  to  any 
shreds  of  her  precious  independence.  Egged  on  by  the  extreme 
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Reactionaries  the  Bavarian  representatives  put  forward  demands 
which  w'ere  obviously  unacceptable  to  the  Central  Government 
till  at  last  even  the  Bavarian  People’s  Party,  to  which  von  Kahr 
himself  belonged,  realised  that  matters  had  gone  too  far.  Von 
Kahr  and  his  violently  Nationalist  Minister  of  Justice,  Herr  Roth 
resigned,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  the  entire  Cabinet,  but  when 
the  new  Cabinet  of  Count  Lerchenfeld  was  appointed  it  was  at  ' 
once  apparent  from  the  reappointment  of  so  many  members  where 
the  stumbling-blocks  had  been. 

The  agreement  quickly  arrived  at  between  Dr.  Wirth  and 
Count  Lerchenfeld  aptly  illustrated  the  Meredithian  dictum  that 
“  compromise  is  a  pact  between  cowardice  and  comfort  under  the 
title  of  expediency.”  Both  sides  had  made  wild  statements,  had 
committed  imprudences  and  had  got  themselves  into  a  deplorable 
tangle.  With  Count  Lerchenfeld  Dr.  Wirth  could  to  some  extent 
begin  over  again.  The  agreement  provided  that  the  passage  in  the 
original  Presidential  decree  assuring  the  protection  of  the  ”  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  democratic-republican  form  of  State”  should 
be  altered  in  a  new  decree  to  ‘‘representatives  of  public  life,”  in 
order  to  cancel  the. impression  that  the  decree  was  to  be  applied 
only  on  one  side.  Again,  as  regards  the  suspension  of  newspapers, 
the  States  were  granted  wider  police  powers.  The  compulsion 
previously  incumbent  upon  a  State  Government  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  Cenfral  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  dropped,  and  the 
Provincial  Government,  in  case  its  views  differ  from  the  wishes 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  the  right  to  go  to  a  Court  of 
Arbitration.  Finally,  as  regards  the  raising  of  the  local  state  of 
siege,  the  Bavarians  again  laid  great  stress  upon  their  political 
difficulties  and  upon  the  dangers  of  a  putfsch,  and  eventually  it 
was  agreed  that  Count  Lerchenfeld  should  be  granted  a  short 
period  in  which  to  consolidate  his  position,  and  that  then  the 
state  of  siege  should  be  raised  by  the  Bavarian  Government 
itself.  These  terms  were  really  very  favourable  to  Bavaria,  since 
Bavaria  (as  also  the  other  States)  still  has  the  power  to  reintro¬ 
duce  a  fresh  local  state  of  siege  in  case  of  emergency,  but  by  the 
time  that  they  were  concluded  Dr.  Wirth  and  his  allies  had 
probably  recovered  from  their  first  fright  and  felt  that  they  could 
afford  to  be  generous.  After  all,  they  were  to  get  their  way  over  the  ! 
state  of  siege,  and  in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  Herr  von  I 
Kahr,  Dr.  Roth  and  Police-President  Pohner,  they  had  dealt  the  , 
Reactionaries  the  shrewdest  blow  that  they  had  received  for  a 
long  time.  ■ 

To  the  foreign  observer,  however,  the  main  interest  in  this  J 
bitter  conflict  lay  not  so  much  in  the  legal  and  administrative  1 
niceties  involved  as  in  the  forces  operating  with  more  or  less  of 
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concealment  in  the  background.  Europe  as  a  whole  wanted  to 
know  whether  Bavaria  was  really  considering  seriously  the  idea 
of  separating  from  the  rest  of  the  Reich,  whether  there  was  any 
immediate  likelihood  of  a  Monarchist  coup  d’etat,  and  whether 
the  plans  for  maintaining  Germany’s  military  organisation  were 
reallv  as  formidable  as  they  were  often  represented  as  being. 

The  notion  that  Bavaria  might  be  detached  from  the  Reich  has 
long  been  coquetted  with  in  certain  French  circles.  Undismayed 
by  the  cruel  disillusionment  of  1870-1871  certain  French  poli¬ 
ticians  again  took  up  the  theory,  and  the  sending  of  M.  Dard  to 
Munich  as  French  Minister  in  face  of  Articles  6,  45  and  78  of  the 
German  Constitution  may  he  considered  as  a  concession  to  this 
school  of  thought.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  France  the  arrival 
of  M.  Dard,  naturally  obnoxious  to  the  Central  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  offended  also  the  Bavarians  by  its  unheralded  nature,  and 
consequently  the  Minister  has  from  the  outset  been  heavily  handi¬ 
capped.  All  manner  of  fantastic  combinations  have,  however, 
been  mentioned  as  possible  or  probable  means  towards  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  French  policy  of  encircling  Germany.  In  so  far, 
however,  as  these  dreamings  are  based  u])on  a  split  between 
Bavaria  and  the  Reich  they  are,  T  am  convinced,  as  unsubstantial 
as  dreams  naturally  are.  In  outlining  his  future  policy  Count 
Lerchenfeld,  while  paying  a  high  tribute  to  bis  predecessor  and 
announcing  his  firm  determination  to  safeguard  the  due  rights  of 
Bavaria,  declared  at  the  same  time  his  loyalty  to  the  Reich.  He 
took  care,  it  is  true,  to  express  his  disapproval  of  excessive  cen¬ 
tralisation,  and  dwelt  upon  the  federal  character  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  this  qualification  was  generally  well  received,  since  it 
was  felt  that  the  recent  manifestations  of  Bavarian  Federalism 
were  really  only  the  expression  of  the  Nationalists,  who  were 
striving  to  use  Bavaria  for  their  own  ends  and  hoped  thereby  to 
overthrow  the  Central  Government  and  trample  upon  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  All  those  Bavarians  with  whom  T  discussed  this  ques¬ 
tion  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Bavaria  hiving  off  from  the  Reich.  They 
said  quite  candidly  that  even  if  they  had  such  an  inclination  they 
would  certainly  not  play  what  was  so  obviously  France’s  game, 
and  the  conviction  with  which  they  spoke  helped  not  a  little  to 
explain  the  quantity  of  patriotic,  anti-Entente  literature  which 
bulks  more  largely  in  the  booksellers’  windows  in  Munich  than 
in  Berlin.  Only  in  one  contingency,  T  was  assured,  was  a  separa¬ 
tion  conceivable — if  a  genuinely  Bolshevist  Government  were  to 
be  established  in  Berlin.  But  even  so,  my  informant  hastened  to 
add,  the  split  would  be  only  temporary :  as  soon  as  ever  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  and  order  had  been  re-established  Bavaria 
would  come  back  again  into  the  fold.  The  Bavarian,  in  short. 
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may  be  as  cantankerous  as  he  will  towards  his  compatriote  over 
domestic  affairs,  but  in  questions  with  foreign  Powers  he  is  and 
will  remain  as  good  a  German  as  anybody  else. 

The  questions  of  a  Monarchical  restoration  and  of  secretly  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  German  army  go  together  in  many  respects,  since  it  is 
mainly  the  same  body  of  men  who  are  striving  after  these  objects. 
Here  again  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  truth  lies  between  the 
extreme  view’s  usually  expressed.  Apart  from  a  few  hotheads 
who  find  their  “  opposite  numbers  ”  in  Hungary  in  Colonel  Baron 
Lehar  and  his  associates  there  are  comparatively  few  German 
monarchists  who  think  that  an  attempt  immediately  to  restore  the 
Empire  w’ould  be  successful.  The  dismal  failure  of  Karl’s  rash 
attempt  last  Easter  to  regain  the  throne  of  St.  Stephen  was  an 
object  lesson  which  has  not  been  lost  upon  Germany,  and  it  is 
w’idely  felt  that  a  similarly  unsuccessful  coup  d'itat  in  Germany 
would  not  only  have  the  most  disastrous  results  for  the  country, 
but  would  put  back  the  ultimate  chances  of  success  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  period,  if  not  for  ever.  The  attempt  when  made  must  be 
successful,  and  to  be  successful  the  monarchy  must  either  be 
backed  by  a  sufficient  military  force  or  repose  upon  the  willing 
adhesion  of  a  people  which  shall  have  regained  the  confidence 
of  Europe,  and  can  be  trusted  to  ensure  that  the  restored 
monarchy  is  restored  under  such  conditions  that  it  would  be 
incapable  of  reverting  to  its  former  militarism. 

Whether  a  Hohenzollem  would  ever  consent  to  remount  the 
throne  hedged  round  by  such  restrictions,  or  whether,  if  he  did, 
he  would  do  so  with  any  real  intention  of  abiding  loyally  by  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  him,  may  v'ell  be  open  to  doubt.  One 
is,  then,  driven  back  to  the  conclusion  that,  since  an  immediate 
restoration  is  both  an  impolitic  and  impossible  object  to  pursue, 
the  intention  of  the  Reactionaries  is  to  prepare  the  way  by  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  dictatorship,  military  or  otherwise. 
There  are  many  people  who  think  that  this  is  the  ambition  of 
General  Ludendorff,  and  it  is  certainly  significant  that  this  hero 
of  the  military  party,  recently  honoured  by  Konigsberg  Univer¬ 
sity  in  terms  of  extravagant  chauvinism,  should  have  been  taking 
an  increasingly  active  part  in  public  functions.  Nor  are  members 
of  the  Entente  likely  to  be  gulled  by  his  recent  statements  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Matin,  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  feasibility 
of  Germany  waging  a  war  of  revenge  on  Erance,  and  declared  that 
the  real  danger  is  Bolshevism,  against  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  should  combine.  Fortunately,  however, 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  not  forgotten  to  whom  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  primarily  owe  their  success,  and  are  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  let  Generals  Taidendorff  and  Hoffmann  again  exploit  the 
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Bolshevists  to  their  advantage  and  build  up  fresh  pretexts  for 
a  strong  German  army.  Gift-bearing  Greeks  cannot  expect  to  play 
the  old  trick  with  success  every  time,  and  there  is  only  too  mucli 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  recent  revelations  in  The  Times  rest 
upon  sound  foundations. 

Whether  the  exact  figures  quoted  by  that  newspaper  are 
accurate  in  every  detail  is  comparatively  immaterial.  The  essen¬ 
tial  point  is  the  clear  proof  of  the  extent  to  which,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which,  important  elements  in  Germany  are  consistently 
and  obstinately  trying  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations 
under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  exposure  of  the  Erzberger 
murderers  has  proved  again,  if  such  proof  were  required,  that  many 
officers  of  the  old  army  are  banded  together  in  associations  spread 
not  only  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  reaching  also  into 
adjacent  countries.  Speaking  in  the  provincial  Diet  on  September 
23,  Herr  Trunk,  the  President  of  Baden,  read  out  textually  the 
aims  of  a  secret  society  as  laid  down  in  documents  which  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  The  intellectual  objects  of  this  organisation, 
to  which  both  the  Erzberger  murderers  belonged,  were  inter  alia 
the  maintenance  and  spreading  of  national  feeling ;  the  combat¬ 
ing  of  the  Jews,  Social  Democrats,  and  Kadical  parties ;  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  “anti-national  ’’  Weimar  Constitution,  and  advocacy 
of  a  constitution  on  properly  federal  lines.  The  material  objects 
were  declared  to  be  the  association  of  “  determined  nationalists  ’’ 
to  check  the  complete  revolution  of  Germany,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Nationalist  Government  which  shouid  throw  over  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  “  preserve  to  the  nation  as  far  as  possible 
its  defence  force  and  its  armaments.  ’  ’ 

Nor  waa  this  a  unique  example.  Quite  apart  from  such 
avowedly  and  blatantly  militarist  organisations  as  were  (and 
probably  still  are,  under  other  forms)  the  Einwohnerwehr  and  the 
Orgesch,  the  democratic  Press  of  Germany  has  given  numerous 
other  examples  of  similar  organisations  the  existence  of  which  has 
been  admitted  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wirth  himself,  while  it  is 
notorious  that  many  outwardly  innocuous  gymnastic  societies 
{Turnvereine)  and  so  forth  contrive  to  give  their  members  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  drill.  Nobody  supposes  that  Germany  seriously 
intends  to  go  to  war  again  to-morrow,  but  anyone  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  private  conversation  with  the  more  alert 
members  of  the  Interallied  Mission  of  Control  would  be  slow 
to  believe  that  Germany  is  so  completely  disarmed  as  she  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be,  or  that  she  wdll  waste  one  single  day  after  the  backs 
of  the  Entente  officers  are  finally  turned  upon  her. 

And  what  is  here  to  the  point  is  that  so  long  as  Munich  and 
Berlin  are  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye,  so  long  will  Bavaria  continue 
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to  be  the  centre  of  the  Keactionaries.  One  need  not,  perhaps 
take  too  seriously  every  statement  in  the  Weismann  report,  upon 
which  Dr.  Wirth  laid  so  much  stress,  but  it  is  at  least  significant 
that  the  “wanted”  Kappist  Ehrhardt  should  write  from  the 
Austrian  border  town  of  Salzburg  to  explain  his  movements  since 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued,  and  that  he  should  admit 
having  seen  his  notorious  colleague,  Colonel  Bauer,  a  trusted 
henchman  of  General  Ludendorff,  for  the  last  time  in  Budapest. 
Equally  significant,  too,  was  the  final  appeal  made  by  Herr  von 
Kafir  before  he  resigned  the  Premiership.  Some  people  were 
seduced  into  thinking  that  von  Ivahr  had  been  shaken  in  his 
views  when  he  issued  his  w-arning  against  a  ‘  ‘  forcible  interference 
with  the  constitutional  march  of  political  events.”  Such  an 
interpretation  is  quite  absurd.  Herr  von  Kahr  is  a  good 
monarchist,  and  all  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  save  the  monarchy 
from  the  premature  operations  of  the  extremists.  But  his  warning 
was,  nevertheless,  of  the  utmost  importance  as  showing  how  he 
judged  the  situation,  and  it  should  teach  foreign  observers  to 
keep  a  closer  eye  than  ever  upon  the  relations  between  Bavaria 
and  the  Beich,  and  to  remember  what  is  really  at  the  back  of  any 
fresh  constitutional  quarrel  between  the  two  leading  centres  of 
political  thought  in  Germany.  Machinations  hatched  in  Bavaria 
may  yet  set  all  Europe  by  the  ears. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 
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A  BLCEM'L'i  issued  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  milk  question  recommends  an  im- 
pioveinent  in  the  hygienic  quality  of  milk.  On  several  occasions 
I  have  drawn  public  attention  to  the  milk  question.  The  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  by  the  investigators  referred  to  are  complete 
endorsements  of  all  1  have  written  on  this  subject,  a  subject 
develo[)ed  naturally  from  my  experimental  work  in  connection 
with  clean  culture,  which  has  been  described  as  “the  application 
of  the  pure  food  principle  to  plant  as  well  as  to  human  life.” 

We  must  still  remember  that  London  milk  is  filthy,  swarming 
with  bacteria,  and  contaminated  with  cow-dung.  Considerable 
licence  is  allowed  the  milk  producers.  Milk  containing  10,000 
bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimetre  is  presumed  to  be  reasonably 
clean.  Under  clean  culture  the  filth-feeding  bacilli  may  be 
effectually  and  economically  destroyed.  We  know  that  samples 
of  milk  supplied  to  hospitals  w'ere  found  to  contain  250,000,000 
bacilli  to  the  cubic  centimetre  and  that  some  of  the  London  milk 
contained  tubercle  bacilli,  showing  that  it  came  from  cows  suffer¬ 
ing  from  tuberculosis.  One  of  the  most  valuable  recommendations 
in  the  report  is  that  which  suggests  financial  assistance  by  the 
Government  to  farmers  for  the  improvement  of  dairy  farm 
buildings.  The  provision  of  hygienic  dairy  farm  buildings  should, 
with  such  assistance,  be  made  compulsory. 

It  is  said  that  the  conditions  of  our  milk  supply  have  not  im¬ 
proved  in  fifty  years.  Legislation  would  seem  to  have  made 
bad  worse.  The  Clean  Milk  Society  advocates  the  general  use 
of  bottled  and  graded  milk,  but  that  falls  far  short  of  the  actual 
requirements  necessitated  by  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
although  it  would  be  productive  of  an  immense  amount  of  good 
and  a  distinct  improvement  upon  the  conditions  which  so  long 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  without  effective  supervision. 

Sterilisation  would,  of  course,  prevent  the  dissemination  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli,  but  it  would  not  wipe  out  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
or  assure  the  provision  of  clean  milk,  despite  the  enforcement  of 
the  most  thorough  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  milk  from  the 
time  it  left  the  cow  until  it  reached  the  consumer.  The  strictest 
form  of  pasteurisation  will  not  give  perfectly  pure  milk,  although 
it  will  put  a  stop  to  the  perpetuation  of  consumption  through  the 
distribution  of  milk.  But  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  consumption 
in  human  beings,  cannot  be  prevented  by  this  bottled  milk.  What 
our  scientists  and  food  reformers  in  this  connection  fail  to  see 
IS,  that  preventive  measures  based  upon  the  recognition  of  first 
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principles  alone  will  wipe  out  the  dread  disease.  If  milk  is  loaded 
with  tubercle  bacilli,  then  when  it  is  pasteurised  or  boiled  still 
the  unwholesome  mass  of  protoplasm  of  the  dead  organisms  will 
be  present  and  will  be  consumed  with  the  milk.  But  is  not  the 
act  of  pasteurisation  harmful  to  the  feeding  qualities  of  the 
milk? 

A  member  of  the  Government  a  few  years  ago  propounded  the 
novel  theory  that  the  scalded  milk-can  would  assure  the  provision 
of  clean  milk,  and  wipe  out  consumption,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  one  may  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles  without  affecting 
the  character  of  the  liquid.  Upon  official  instructions  the  use 
of  the  scalded  can  was  made  obligatory  upon  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men,  yet  we  see  that  unclean  and  diseased  milk  is  more  abundant 
than  ever.  The  origin  of  the  bacilli  is  not  the  can,  but  the 


What  is  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  of  consumption 
in  human  beings?  Clean  culture  solves  the  problem  for  the  first 
time.  For  many  years  I  have  searched  for  the  secret  of  health 
and  fruitfulness,  and  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  strange 
creatures,  most  of  which,  until  comparatively  recent  years,  were 
not  even  known  to  exist.  Pioneer  investigators  have  brought 
them  to  light  and  furnished  much  information  concerning  them, 
but  my  persistent  investigations  in  connection  with  the  internal 
composition  of  vegetable  tissues  have  satisfied  me  beyond  doubt 
that  these  minute  living  forms  known  as  bacteria  derive  their 
energies  from  food  in  the  same  way  as  do  human  beings,  and 
that  the  natural  food  of  those  which  are  the  most  valuable  for 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil  comes  from  the  same  source 
whence  most  natural  food  of  human  beings  is  derived,  that  is,  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  direct.  Food  is  the  dominating  factor  in 
the  health  and  fruitfulness  of  all  living  things  in  every  sphere 
of  activity.  Deficiency  foods,  that  is,  foods  of  imperfect  internal 
structure,  are  the  cause  of  most  diseases,  and  certainly  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  cattle  and  of  consumption  in  men. 

Fruits,  roots,  grains,  and  grasses  grown  with  manure  and 
sewage  are  degenerates  in  tissue  and  consequently  deficiency  foods, 
incapable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  animal  organism 
to  which  they  are  fed.  Such  fertilisation  affects  not  only  health, 
but  fruitfulness.  Waste  animal  matter  fed  to  strawberry  plants 
induces  luxuriant  fohage  at  the  expense  of  berries,  whereas  ash- 
fed  plants  will  bear  from  100  to  250  each.  Violet  plants  dressed 
with  waste  animal  products  will  run  into  leaf  growth  and  produce 
few  flowers,  whereas  ash  fertilisation  causes  a  great  profusion  of 
bloom  df  perfect  form  and  fragrance. 
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bespite  the  wholesale  criticism  which  clean  culture  had  to 
face  at  its  inception,  most  agricultural  papers  now  endorse  these 
conclusions  and  commend  them.  The  testimony  of  all  living 
things  is:  “We  are  what  our  food  makes  us.”  This  law'  holds 
(rood  in  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  physical  sphere.  The  fruit 
testifies  to  the  nature  of  the  pabulum  from  which  it  was  developed. 
When  will  farmers  and  scientists  recognise  these  truths? 

In  Yorkshire  there  are  sewage  farms  on  which  cabbages  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale.  Some  are  sent  to  the  markets  in  open 
trucks.  An  engine  foreman  says  that  one  can  smell  the  stuff 
before  the  train  enfers  the  station.  The  co-operative  creameries 
have  not  done  what  was  expected  of  them.  Agricultural  combina¬ 
tions  are  increasing,  but  what  is  the  good  of  this  so  long  as  they 
permit  stock  to  be  fed  on  pastures  poisoned  by  unclean  composts? 

In  ex|)eriment8  extending  over  ten  years  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  the  curative  effects  of  vaccination  are  not  of  an 
order  to  make  it  a  reliable  means  of  checking  tubercidosis  in 
cattle.  The  investigators  say  that  all  such  experiments  should 
be  accompanied  by  preventive  measures,  and  must  be  carried  out 
under  strictly  hygienic  conditions. 

It  was  even  inferred  that  “hygienic”  treatment  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  effective;  but  how  can  the  use  of  the  word  “hygienic” 
be  justified  in  connection  with  a  method  which  permits  the  fouling 
of  pastures  upon  which  dairy  stock  are  fed?  In  one  case  the 
result  of  vaccination  was  to  make  a  latent  form  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder  suddenly  active. 

I  insist  that  the  provision  of  clean  conditions  in  the  dairy  alone 
is  not  sufficient.  The  whole  of  the  farm  must  be  put  under 
hygienic  treatment.  The  clean  dairy  is  no  more  efficacious  than 
the  clean  can  in  annihilating  consumption. 

Recent  investigators  have  confirmed  my  claim  that  the  feeding 
of  imperfect-deficiency  foods  to  cattle  induces  the  elaboration  of 
imperfect  tissue  in  the  animal  organism,  and  that  imperfect  tissue, 
like  the  imperfect  food  from  w  hich  it  is  developed ,  is  of  a  disease- 
engendering  nature. 

Our  impoverished  pastures  are  mainly  due  to  the  depletion  of 
phosphate  under  the  perpetuation  of  the  unscientific  method  in 
use.  As  the  result  of  dressing  such  land  with  a  bland  material 
containing  lime  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  flesh  produced  from  these  enriched 
fields. 

Imperfect-deficiency  foods  fed  to  cattle  cannot  make  for  the 
development  of  disease-resistant  tissue  in  the  animal  organism, 
neither  can  imperfect-deficiency  foods  assure  the  development  of 
disease-resistant  tissue  in  the  human  organism. 
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In  the  absence  of  disease-resistant  tissue  the  bacilli  infect  the 
cow  and  the  cow  infects  the  man.  Only  the  perfectly  healthy 
organisni  is  immune  to  disease.  As  clean  culture  alone  assures 
the  elaboration  of  disease-resistant  tissue  in  vegetable  and  animal 
organisms,  it  is  nature’s  effectual  remedy  for  the  white  man’s 
plague. 

It  has  truly  been  said  that  milk  production  is  often  sustained 
by  drafts  upon  the  body  reserves,  and  the  replenishment  of  the 
reserves  is  most  effectually  accomplished  while  the  cows  are  on 
pasture.  But  the  restoration  of  the  mineral  equilibrium  can  only 
he  perfectly  assured  by  gTanite-dust  and  wood-ash  fertilisation.  , 
Under  the  present  system  it  is  no  one’s  duty  to  keep  stables  and 
cow-houses  in  sanitary  condition.  The  legislators  are  as  apathetic 
as  the  landlord  and  farmer.  As  the  result — and  statistics  prove 
it,  despite  the  long-held  belief  to  the  contrary — the  field  com-  j 
munities  suffer  worse  in  proportion  from  consumption  than  do  i 
city  folk,  and  this  is  what  we  might  expect  from  the  filthy  sur-  ' 
roundings  of  most  farms.  Instead  of  assuring  the  public  in  the 
cities  a  supply  of  disease-free  milk,  the  Government  decided  that 
the  destruction  of  tuberculous  cows,  in  the  most  advanced  stages 
of  disease  only,  is  the  most  effective  remedy ! 

The  bacilli  of  human  and  of  bovine  tuberculosis  are  active  for 
a  whole  year.  In  butter  kept  at  10°  C.  the  tubercle  bacilli  retain 
their  virulence  longer  than  when  it  is  kept  at  a  high  temperature, 
surviving  274  days,  and  thus  they  constitute  a  very  serious  danger 
to  health.  Sunlight  is,  of  course,  nature’s  great  disinfectant,  and 
is  most  helpful  in  warding  off  infection  and  in  improving  the 
health  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be  liable  to  it. 

It  is  said  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  dairy  stock  of  the  world  is 
infected  with  tuberculosis.  Cows  fed  upon  pastures  fertilised  over 
a  series  of  years  with  stable  and  cowyard  manure  are  sure  in 
time  to  fail  and  suffer  infection.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
health  of  dairy  stock  if  the  members  of  the  herd  are  fed  con¬ 
stantly  on  herbage  in  which  the  tissue  is  of  a  weak  and  watery 
nature.  With  the  use  of  mineralised  humus  the  blades  of  grass 
become  firm,  succulent,  and  wholesome.  They  derive  untold 
benefit  from  the  mineral  matters  furnished  to  the  soil  under  the 
new  system. 

Millions  of  State  money  are  spent  upon  the  treatment  of  con¬ 
sumptives  who  are  curable,  the  hopeless  cases  being  left  to  suffer 
miserably  and  spread  infection  in  the  home.  Cows  live  mostly 
in  the  open  air,  yet  are  badly  diseased.  Through  drinking  milk 
in  Britain,  necessitating  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money 
upon  remedial  treatment  for  consumption,  every  gallon  of  milk 
sold  possibly  costs  the  nation  more  than  five  shillings  at  least. 
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Tiie  average  yield  of  our  dairy  cows  ranges  from  about  350  to 
4tX)  gallons  of  milk  annually  ;  000  gallons  is  considered  satisfactory. 
Some  cows  give  800  gallons,  others  more.  Experimenters  have 
found  that  through  forcing  foodstuffs  the  unfortunate  cow  can 
be  made  to  increase  her  milk  yield  from  anything  between  600 
and  1,000  gallons.  The  unnatural  use  to  which  the  cow  has  been 
put  through  successive  generations  contributed  greatly  to  the 
origination  of  tuberculosis.  An  immense  loss  has  been  entailed 
through  the  persistent  consumption  of  unclean  milk  by  human 
beings. 

Now  the  cow  is  to  undergo  a  further  course  of  forcing  for  the 
pur[)Ose  of  increasing  the  milk  yield.  As  that  must  inevitably 
still  further  weaken  the  stamina  of  the  animal,  what  will  be  the 
quality  of  the  milk  that  she  is  to  be  forced  to  produce?  The  last 
Milk  Act  has  not  improved  matters,  for  wherever  cows  are  kept 
and  fed  on  fouled  pastures  this  disease  is  rampant. 

The  Washington  authorities  admit  that  cows  appai*ently  in  good 
health  are  distributors  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  that  in  ordinary 
dairy  practice  particles  of  bacilli-laden  manure  get  into  the  milk, 
so  that  in  this  way  two  of  the  commonest  articles  of  food — milk 
and  butter — become  contaminated.  The  germs  remain  alive  and 
virulent,  even  in  the  ordinary  salted  butter,  for  160  days,  or 
close  upon  six  months. 

I  know  of  one  dairy-farm  where  w  ater  is  used  from  a  well  which 
has  been  condemned  by  the  local  authorities.  The  landlord  will 
not  provide  the  necessary  supply  of  water.  The  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  is  well  aware  of  this  case,  but  nothing  is  done. 

The  well  water  is  capable  of  disseminating  typhoid,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  vitality  of  the  typhoid-fever  bacilli  remains  virulent 
in  butter  for  five  months. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  such  contaminated  wells  connected 
with  farmhouses  in  England,  from  many  of  which  milk  is  sold 
openly  without  any  supervision  wdiatever. 

It  is  admitted  that  human  beings  are  liable  to  be  affected  wdth 
tuberculosis  through  meat,  and  statistics  show  that  the  disease 
is  upon  the  increase  generally.  One  authority  says  that  “The 
safest  way  of  disposing  of  affected  animals  is  to  kill  them.  By 
this  means  many  of  the  slightly  affected  carcases  could  be  safely 
utilised  for  food  and  thus  be  made  to  yield  their  meat  value.” 

I  have  made  a  persistent  study  of  the  action  of  the  filth-feeding 
organisms  in  the  soil  and  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
The  presence  of  those  protoplasmic  structures  the  “pus  cells”  is 
a  certain  sign  of  unclean  and  diseased  conditions. 

It  is  agreed  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  are 
affected  with  tuberculosis  in  'Britain  each  year.  Cattle,  pigs, 
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cats,  dogs,  and  poultry  suffer  from  it.  I  say  that  over  a  million 
human  beings,  and  an  equal  number  of  farm  and  domestic 
animals,  are  affected  more  or  less  with  the  taint  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  admitted  that  lifty  thousand  milking  cows  have  the  disease 
in  the  udder  and  are  producers  of  milk  containing  germs  of  the 
disease.  Infected  cattle  driven  along  the  roads  infect  them  with 
bacilU,  and  when  in  hot  weather  the  winds  raise  the  dust  into 
the  air  the  passer-by  is  always  apt  to  inhale  some  of  the  deadly 
perpetrators  of  disease.  Tuberculous  cows  and  human  beings 
cough  them  into  the  air ;  they  float  about  in  the  atmosphere  of 
dirty  cow-sheds.  They  will  live  in  milk  for  a  month,  and  in 
cheese  for  over  a  year. 

The  sanitarians  have  for  some  years  now  insisted  that  great 
dangers  attend  the  use  of  polluted  water  from  infected  wells  for 
washing  churns,  milk-pails,  and  other  dairy  utensils,  because  in 
this  way  bacilli  may  be  introduced  into  milk.  It  is  vital  that 
every  farmhouse,  whether  a  dairy  is  connected  with  it  or  not, 
should  have  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water.  There  are  thousands 
of  small  dairy  farmers  who  do  not  know  the  dangers  which  attend 
the  use  of  polluted  water.  It  is  of  little  use  recommending  good 
ventilation  and  clean  internal  arrangements  unless  the  water 
supply  is  above  suspicion. 

Considerable  supervision  is  needed  over  the  operations  of 
labourers  who  take  a  few  acres  and  stock  them  with  two  or  three 
dairy  cows.  This  subject  is  of  such  tremendous  importance  to 
city  consumers  throughout  Britain  that  it  appears  imperative  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  business  until  he  has 
taken  lessons  in  the  science  of  dairy  farming  and  thus  becomes 
fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  land  and  animals  for  the  production  of 
milk. 

There  are  numerous  instances  where  small  cultivators,  possess¬ 
ing  one  or  two  cows  only,  milk  their  own  stock  and  distribute 
their  own  milk  to  local  consumers,  although  they  have  had  no 
training  whatever  and  have  simply  picked  up  the  knowledge  they 
possess  from  others  who,  hke  themselves,  know  nothing  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  which  govern  stock  feeding  or  milk 
production  on  sanitary  lines.  When  such  men  take  a  few  arable 
acres  the  possibility  of  harm  resulting  from  their  labours  is  limited. 
The  milk  question  certainly  justifies  some  radical  departure  which 
will  afford  the  necessary  protection  by  the  aid  of  the  law. 

Under  the  last  Milk  Act  hundreds  of  thousands  of  apparently 
healthy  but  infected  cows  have  been  utilised  for  milking  purposes. 
We  have  about  1,831,440  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  in  England 
and  Wales  which  produce  about  1,500,000,000  gallons  of  milk, 
of  which  over  900,000,000  gallons  are  sold  to  the  public.  Milk 
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has  become  the  sheet-anchor  of  many  farmers.  Consequently 
the  subject  deserves  very  serious  consideration.  The  farmer  does 
not  get  anything  like  a  fair  price  for  the  disease-free  milk  that 
he  does  distribute.  It  we  put  his  annual  net  pre-war  average  at 
Sd.  per  gallon  it  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  minimum  average 
ought  to  be  Is.  at  least.  The  public  should  have  clean  disease- 
free  milk ;  but  they  should  pay  for  it. 

Hitherto  Government  Departments  have  not  cared  whether  the 
milk  distributed  was  diseased  or  not  so  long  as  it  was  “pure.” 
And  the  standard  of  purity  they  fix  is  freedom  from  adulteration  I 
So,  while  it  is  made  a  criminal  offence  to  sell  milk  diluted  even 
with  distilled  water,  diseased  milk,  swarming  with  tubercle 
bacilli,  can  be  sold  openly  and  with  impunity  under  State  sanc¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  situation  right  up  to  date. 

The  last  Milk  Act  has  found  plenty  of  work  for  the  sanatoriurns 
erected  at  great  expense  for  the  cure  of  consumption.  But  the 
Government  might  as  well  attempt  to  empty  the  sea  with  a 
bucket  as  to  wipe  out  consumption  by  this  means  alone. 

Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  said  truly  :  “Good  land,  rightly 
cultivated,  is  the  cradle  of  health  for  animals  and  vegetables.” 
I  have  continually  claimed  that  mineralised  humus  is  the  basis 
not  only  of  health  in  soils,  but  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king¬ 
dom  also.  Applying  this  theory  to  the  dairy  farm ,  experimenters 
agree  that  the  cow  surpasses  all  other  animals  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  she  elaborates  protein  and  mineral,  and  some  of  them 
confess  that  the  mineral  requirements  of  the  cow  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  proper  consideration.  In  this  admission  we  have  a  further 
justification  for  clean  culture  teaching,  though  practically  all 
writers  take  it  for  granted  that  the  cow  gets  all  the  mineral  matter 
it  requires  through  its  food.  This,  under  the  continuance  of  the 
present  method  of  fertilisation,  is  an  impossibility. 

After  long-continued  experiments  it  has  been  finally  shown 
that  malnutrition  of  the  bones  is  common  through  infertility  of 
soils,  overstocking  of  pastures,  and  deficient  food  supply.  This 
gives  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  excessive  lactation  is  a  drain  upon 
the  mineral  reserves  of  the  body  of  the  cow. 

As  the  animal  is  in  best  condition  when  feeding  on  pastures 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  grasses 
at  the  highest  possible  nutrient  standard  is  evident. 

There  are  7  lb.  of  mineral  matter  in  every  1,000  lb.  of  cow’s 
milk.  I  have  proved  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  dairy 
pastures  in  Britain  which  are  so  impoverished  for  the  want  of 
mineral  that  the  tissues  of  the  grasses  they  produce  are  imper¬ 
fect,  of  low  nutrient  quality,  and  totally  incapable  of  enabling 
the  cow  to  obtain  the  mineral  it  needs  through  their  consumption. 
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The  depletion  of  the  land  of  mineral  leads  to  a  reduction  of  the 
phosphates  in  milk,  which  form  a  most  important  constituent  in 
j)erfect  samples  of  that  product.  Even  the  responsible  heads  of 
our  Health  Department  do  not  yet  recognise  the  imiwtant  part 
which  food  plays  in  the  health  of  crops  and  people.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  recently  wrote  that  farmyard  manure  was  not 
productive  of  ill  effects  upon  crops  or  dairy  stock  because  farm 
animals  did  not  appear  to  suffer  under  the  present  methods, 
though  he  thoughtfully  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  to  wash 
all  strawberries  before  eating,  since  they  might  have  manurial 
residues  attached  to  them  when  sold  in  city  fruit  shops.  Yet 
out  of  every  four  farm  animals  one  suffers  from  physical  defects 
or  disease,  and  their  condition  is  mainly  due  to  imperfect  feeding. 
In  view'  of  this  state  of  things  it  is  no  w'onder  that  farmers 
generally  treat  the  matter  with  so  much  indifference.  But  if  the 
officials  of  the  Health  Department  are  right  then  the  experimenters 
of  the  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  are  wrong,  clearly. 
Unclean  and  imperfect  food  generates  and  perpetuates  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  “pus  cells,”  the  presence  of  which  is  aUvays  a  sign 
of  diseased  conditions.  The  cow  is  what  its  food  makes  it.  It 
is  said  that  milk  and  potatoes  as  an  exclusive  diet  do  not  cause 
nutritional  troubles.  Although  that  conclusion  needs  qualifica¬ 
tion,  nevertheless,  it  proves,  from  the  popularity  of  these  foods, 
how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be  disease-free  and  of  the  highest 
internal  quality. 

The  dangers  attending  the  use  of  deficiency  foods  have  been 
proved  by  experiments  witli  birds  fed  upon  grains  the  outer  coat 
of  which  had  been  removed  :  they  became  diseased,  whereas  the 
use  of  the  w'hole  grains  kept  them  perfectly  healthy.  Sterilisa¬ 
tion  of  grains  causes  deficiency  troubles  identical  with  those 
arising  from  the  use  of  deficiency  foods.  Investigations  show 
that  flesh-eating  animals,  fed  on  meat  sterilised  at  120°  C.,  suffered 
from  nervous  derangement.  What,  then,  must  be  the  result  of 
the  use  of  sterilised  milk?  Sterilisation  and  decortication  destroy 
the  “ferments”  in  grains,  which  are  essential  in  the  jTevention 
of  malnutrition. 

The  fact  confronts  us  that  the  vital  foods  are  the  non-fired 
products.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  feeding  the  cow  upon 
sterilised  or  cooked  grasses?  Do  not  these  facts  prove  that,  as 
cows  feed  upon  raw  grasses — non-sterilised — in  their  natural  state, 
and  yet  are  diseased  through  nutritional  troubles,  such  grasses  are 
deficiency  foods  because  their  tissues  have  been  built  up  mainly 
from  manure-fed  soil? 

Dr.  Edwmrd  Smith,  an  author  of  repute,  writes:  “The  kind 
and  quality  of  food  greatly  influences  the  quality  of  milk.”  If 
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it  affects  the  health  of  the  milk  it  must  naturally  affect  the  health 
of  the  cow.  I  insist  that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  manure-  and 
sewage-fertilised  pastures  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

Dr.  Pavy  says  ;  “That  milk  is  susceptible  of  being  influenced 
by  ingesta  is  a  fact  with  which  most  people  are  acquainted,  and 
many  familiar  illustrations  of  it  can  be  adduced.”  And  again  : 
“Food,  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  animal  life,  must  contain 
mineral,  or  inorganic,  as  well  as  organic  principles — a  supply  of 
the  former  being  quite  as  indispensable  as  a  supply  of  the  latter,” 
which  proves  the  necessity  of  furnishing  crops  and  soils  with  the 
dust  of  the  primary  rocks. 

Not  long  since  citrus  fruit  growers  attempted  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  fruits  for  exportation  by  blowing  them  out  by  ex¬ 
cessive  feeding.  But,  through  the  use  of  quantities  of  nitro¬ 
genous  materials,  the  tissue  of  the  fruits  developed  was  of  a 
coarser  nature.  The  sugar  content  was  lowered,  and  the  juice 
percentage  declined. 

In  the  same  way  the  persistent  and  excessive  use  of  manure 
and  sewfige,  loaded  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  distinctly  tend  to 
the  production  of  bloated,  watery,  innutritions  tissues  in  grasses 
and  kindred  products  used  for  feeding  purposes.  If  imperfect 
food  wdll  disorganise  the  tissue  of  vegetable  organisms,  w'hy  should 
not  imperfect  food  disorganise  the  tissue  of  animal  organisms? 
There  is  no  difference. 

But  let  us  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  sixteenth-century 
science,  in  connection  with  the  point  at  issue.  John  Kaye,  or 
Kay,  known  as  Gains,  physician  to  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  sweating  sickness,  w'hich 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  inflammatory  diet  of  the  age.  The 
doctor  points  out  that  Englishmen  wdth  “hot  and  moist  com¬ 
plexions,  both  rich  and  poor,  idlers,  ale-drinkers,  and  tavern- 
haunters,”  were  wiped  out  of  existence  like  flies  by  its  fury. 

The  intemperate  or  excessive  diet  was,  he  said,  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  disease  by  bringing  about  a  state  of  body  favourable 
to  the  operation  of  the  infection.  Wherever  the  full-blooded 
Englishman  of  the  period  went  the  disease  followed  him,  so  that, 
whether  in  England,  France,  or  Holland,  so  long  as  he  adhered 
to  his  inflammatory  diet,  “Rweatynge  Sicknesse  ”  smote  him. 

Caius  w^as  more  enlightened  than  are  many  modern  practitioners. 
A  few  of  the  most  important  precautions  for  prevention  and  cure 
that  he  commended  were  :  moderation  in  diet,  the  use  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  pure  air  inside  the  house  and  without,  the  burial 
of  dead  animal  matter,  and  the  removal  of  dunghills.  There  are 
thousands  of  country  homes  where  the  provision  of  pure  air 
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within  and  the  removal  of  dunghills  without  would  also,  in  oiir 
day,  be  productive  of  untold  benefit. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  well-known  specialist  wrote ; 
“There  are  diets  suited  for  every  species  of  work,  physical  or 
mental,  diets  by  which  diseases  may  be  prevented  and  cured, 
diets  which  make  the  frame  vigorous  and  the  spirits  joyous ;  others 
which  mar  the  face  with  wrinkles,  speckle  the  body  with  erup¬ 
tions,  and  make  the  form  hollow,  lean,  and  prematurely  old.” 

The  perfectly  healthy  body  of  the  cow,  or  man,  is  proof  against 
the  attacks  of  injurious  microbes.  M.  MetchnikolT,  in  ignoring 
the  germicidal  and  antiseptic  powers  of  the  healthy  body,  fell 
into  grievous  error.  The  condition  of  the  stamina  is  everything, 
and  that  condition,  for  better  or  worse,  is  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  the  food  from  which  it  is  developed.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to 
furnish  foodstuffs  of  perfect  internal  structure  for  the  elaboration 
of  protein  and  mineral  in  the  body  of  the  cow,  as  it  is,  by  similar 
means,  to  assure  the  elaboration  of  protein  and  mineral  in  the 
make-up  of  the  man. 

Perfect  wheat  grains,  rich  in  phosphorus  and  fluorine,  are 
impossible  from  manure-fed  land.  They  are  obtainable  only 
from  the  mineralised  soil.  Further,  these  alone  furnish  phos¬ 
phorus  and  fluorine  in  perfect  proportion  for  the  development 
of  the  healthy  body  and  the  healthy  brain. 

The  milk  industry  in  Europe  is  of  increasing  value  to  farmers. 
Danish  cows  produce,  on  an  average,  from  8,000  to  8,800  lb.  of 
milk  each  a  year,  with  a  fat  content  of  3\  per  cent.,  an  equivalent 
of  from  290  to  325  lb.  of  butter  a  year.  In  France  the  cow  fur¬ 
nishes  from  8  to  10  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  nine  or  ten  months 
of  the  year,  or  from  5,000  to  6,000  lb.  annually.  It  takes  12 
quarts  of  milk  in  winter,  and  from  14  to  15  in  the  summer,  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter.  The  yearly  average  in  France  is  from 
200  to  221  lb.  per  cow. 

An  American  authority  condemns  severely  the  want  of  ven¬ 
tilation  and  cleanliness  in  cowhouses  and  yards  generally,  and 
insists  that  in  most  countries  cows  are  milked  in  a  careless  and 
unclean  manner.  It  has  been  proved  that  manure  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  cattle. 
As  manure  from  infected  cows  is  heavily  charged  with  bacilli, 
under  hand  methods  of  milking  the  milk  can  easily  become  con¬ 
taminated  by  particles  of  bacilli-laden  manure.  Pigs  become  in¬ 
fected  readily  from  being  allowed  to  feed  in  the  same  field  with  cows. 

No  subject  affecting  the  health  of  the  peoples  has,  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  received  greater  attention  from 
sanitarians,  scientists,  and  philanthropists  than  tuberculosis  or 
consumption.  Governments  have  made  superficial  attempts  to 
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deal  with  the  trouble,  but  the  scourge  continues  its  devastating 
course  regardless  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  bring  its  progress 
to  an  end.  Local  authorities  have  neglected  their  duty  in  the 
main,  and  the  old  Local  Government  Board  was  most  apathetic. 
I  know  that  many  complaints  have  been  made  without  any  effect 
whatever.  The  difficulty  of  inducing  local  authorities  to  act  is 
known  to  most  people  living  in  small  rural  districts,  especially 
where  dairy  farming  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  agricultural 
industry.  The  present  rules  of  procedure  afford  no  privacy  or 
privilege  to  anyone  drawing  attention  to  insanitary  dairies  or 
cowyards.  If  sanitary  inspectors  did  their  duty  and  the  existing 
law  was  carried  out  things  would  certainly  be  improved.  But 
before  the  distribution  of  the  “pus  cells”  can  be  stayed  for  good 
we  must  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  representatives  of 
modern  agriculture  talk  as  if  the  provision  of  hygienic  conditions 
on  the  farm  was  an  impossibility.  Many  agricultural  college 
professors  agree  with  the  farmers.  But  they  forget  that  the  allot¬ 
ment  system  in  many  instances  furnishes  complete  refutations 
of  their  opinions.  On  many  allotments  no  foul  corners  are  allowed 
to  exist.  The  cultivators  are  compelled  to  keep  their  plots  clean. 
On  thousands  of  them,  thanks  to  clean  culture,  no  sewage  or 
manure  is  used,  with  the  result  that  the  output  is  often  treble 
that  obtained  from  farm  land  fed  with  waste  animal  matter. 

With  pieces  of  chopped-up,  turfy  loam,  stone  dust,  and  wood 
ash,  and  a  w^ell-aerated  soil,  every  crop  needed  can  be  grown  to 
perfection  and  in  profusion,  assuring  harvests  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  are  obtainable  under  the  unclean  method,  which  is 
responsible  for  tuberculosis  and  kindred  affections. 

In  tests  in  which  records  were  carefully  noted  one  cow  gave 
milk  36.5  days  in  the  year,  the  total  yield  being  14,972  lb.,  and 
a  commercial  butter  yield  of  1,018  lb.  Another  cow  gave  milk 
during  275  days,  the  milk  yield  being  only  4,918  lb.,  and  the 
total  commercial  butter  yield  228  lb.  These  are  object  lessons 
in  the  benefits  of  selection  and  breeding. 

But  if  selected  cows,  champion  milkers,  were  distributed  to 
ordinary  farmers  and  fed  on  ordinary  lines,  feeding  would  prove 
a  greater  force  than  breeding,  and  under  the  influence  of  imper¬ 
fect  pasture  they  W’ould  soon  degenerate  in  the  same  way  that 
high-bred  wheat  and  potatoes  do  under  kindred  treatment. 

Before  clean,  disease-free  milk  can  be  termed  a  perfect  product 
it  must  contain  casein,  lactose,  fat,  and  phosphates  of  perfect 
quality.  Food  regulates  the  quality  of  milk,  and  material  such 
as  brewer’s  grains  lowers  its  nutrient  standard,  disorganises  its 
uniformity  of  composition,  and  demoralises  the  child  it  is  fed  to. 

The  milk  of  the  cow  is  lightly  treated  as  a  perfect  substitute 
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for  the  natural  food  of  the  infant.  That  it  cannot  be,  even  at 
its  best.  It  will  never  lay  the  foundation  of  the  perfect  body  and 
mind  in  human  beings.  Its  use  indissolubly  links  us  up  too  closely 
with  the  lower  animals  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Apart  from  the  physical  suffering  entailed,  if  it  were  possible 
to  estimate  the  number  of  lives  that  have  been  lost  during  the 
past  fifty  years  through  the  perpetuation  of  the  systems  I  con¬ 
demn  it  would  be  found  to  be  greater  than  the  present  total 
population  of  Britain,  whilst  the  ^financial  losses  would  exceed 
the  freehold  value  of  every  acre  we  possess.  One  of  the  best 
points  in  the  findings  of  the  Committee  is  that  which  suggests 
that  arable  dairy  farming  should  be  extended.  This  would  con¬ 
tribute  considerably  to  the  production  of  hygienic  milk.  It  is  an 
endorsement  of  what  I  have  urged  more  than  once  before,  and 
in  my  contribution  for  February,  1918,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Beview,  on  “Economic  War  Foods,”  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Flemish  farmers  in  England  found  that 
ten  acres  of  crops  from  arable  land  would  support  50  per  cent, 
more  stock  than  forty  acres  under  grass.  Further,  to-day  we 
know,  in  the  light  of  clean  culture,  that  millions  of  acres  of 
pastures  are  starved  and  fouled,  disseminators  of  disease  to  cows 
and  men,  whilst  arable  cultivation  makes  for  healthy  soils  and 
healthy  soils  for  healthy  foods.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  act  upon  the  two  recommendations  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee,  which  I  have  referred  to,  without  delay. 
I  have  referred  to  pre-war  prices  and  tests,  but  though  yields 
have  been  greatly  increased  since  they  were  made,  nevertheless 
none  of  rny  arguments  are  in  any  way  affected  thereby. 

Sampson  Moeo.4n. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WHIMSICALITY. 


The  title  shall  stand,  because  I  like  it ;  but  it  does  not  say  all.  By 
whimsicality,  I  ought  to  explain,  I  mean,  broadly,  modern  humour, 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  we  find  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  may  comprise  all  the  earlier  forms,  but 
it  is  different,  perhaps,  in  its  very  blending,  and  it  has  one  ingre¬ 
dient  which  the  older  forms  lacked,  and  which,  like  the  onion  in 
the  bowl  of  salad,  as  celebrated  by  one  of  its  masters — Sydney 
Smith — “animates  the  whole.”  I  refer  to  its  unreluctant  egoism. 
It  is  this  autobiographical  quality  that  is  its  most  noticeable  char¬ 
acteristic — the  author’s  sidelong  amused  canonisation  of  himself ; 
his  frankly  shameless  assumption  that  if  a  thing  is  interesting  to 
the  writer  it  must  therefore  be  of  interest  to  the  w'orld.  And  with 
the  development  of  whimsicality  (as  I  call  it)  are  bound  up  also 
the  development  of  slippered  ease  in  literature  and  the  stages  by 
which  we  have  all  become  funnier.  To-day  everyone  can  grow 
the  flower,  with  more  or  less  success,  for  everyone  has  the  seed. 

Although  the  new  humour  comprises  the  old,  it  has  never 
reached  its  predecessor’s  heights  in  certain  of  its  branches.  Only 
in  parody  and  nonsense  have  we  gained.  There  has,  for  example, 
been  no  modern  satire  to  equal  Pope’s  and  Dryden’s  and  Swift’s; 
no  irony  more  biting  than  Swift’s  and  Defoe’s,  or  more  delicate 
and  ingratiating  than  Goldsmith’s ;  no  such  cynical  or  grotesque 
humour  as  Shakespeare  exults  in  ;  no  rough-and-tumble  buffoonery 
like  Fielding’s  and  Smollett’s.  In  nonsense  and  in  parody  we 
have  alone  improved,  the  old  days  having  nothing  to  offer  to  be 
compared  with  Lewis  Carroll  or  Calverley ;  but  in  burlesque  we 
cannot  cora{)ete  with  The  Rehearsal,  The  Beggar’s  Opera,  or 
The  Critic. 

But  all  those  authors  were  impersonal.  They  suppressed 
themselves.  We  have  no  evidence  as  to  whether  Shakespeare 
was  more  like  Falstaff  or  Prospero;  probably  he  resembled  both, 
but  we  cannot  know.  Goldsmith  is  the  only  autobiographer 
among  them,  but  even  he  alw'ays  affected  to  be  some  one  else; 
he  had  not  the  courage  of  the  first  person  singular,  and  Steele  and 
Addi.son,  eminently  fitted  as  they  w'ere  to  inaugurate  the  new 
era,  clung  to  tradition  and  employed  a  stalking  horse.  Even 
Sterne  only  pretended  to  be  himself,  although  whimsicality  in  the 
strictest  meaning  of  the  word  undoubtedly  was  his. 

The  period  when  whimsicality  came  in — the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — was  the 
period  when  a  return  to  nature  in  poetry  was  in  gestation  ;  a  move¬ 
ment  beginning  subconsciously  with  Cowper  and  Crabbe  and 
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finding  its  most  eloquent  conscious  prophets  in  \Vord.swoith  and 
Coleridge,  and  its  gospel  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  1800.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were 
the  great  wave.  Beneath  the  impressive  surface  of  the  ocean 
which  they  crested,  in  the  calm  waters  where  letter  writing  is 
carried  on  (if  1  may  be  pardoned  not  the  best  of  metaphors),  the 
other  development  was  in  progress;  correspondents  were  becom¬ 
ing  more  familiar.  I  would  not  allege  that  lunnour  and  the 
epistolary  art  were  strangers  until,  say,  1780 — there  is,  indeed 
very  good  evidence  to  the  contrary— but  it  was  somewhere  about 
that  time  that  a  more  constant  facetiousness  crept  in,  and  just 
as  Wordsworth’s  revolutionary  methods  held  the  field  and  ousted 
the  heightened  conventional  language  of  the  eighteenth-century 
poets,  so  did  this  new  and  natural  levity  gain  strength.  Hitherto 
men  had  divided  themselves  strictly  between  theii-  light  and 
their  grave  moods.  But  now  gradually  these  moods  were  allowed 
to  mingle,  and  in  course  of  time  quite  serious  people  let  their  pens 
frisk  as  merrily  as  the  professional  wags. 

It  was  left  for  Charles  Lamb  so  to  confu.se  dishabille  and  full 
dress  that  ever  after  him  no  author  had  any  rigid  need  to  keep 
them  apart ;  but  Lamb  w  as  not  the  fountain  head.  He  had  a 
predecessor,  and  we  come  to  that  predecessor,  the  real 
father  of  whimsicality,  the  first  writer  of  our  modem 
humorous  prose,  in  a  phrase  in  a  letter  of  Ijamb’s  on 
December  5,  1790 — thus  keeping  the  chain  intact.  Writing  to 
Coleridge,  Lamb  refers  to  Cowper’s  “divine  chit-chat,’’  and 
although  that  phra.se  no  doubt  applied  to  Table  Talk  and  The  Task 
and  other  poetical  monologues,  we  may  here  borrow  it  to  describe 
the  ease  and  fun  and  unaffected  egoism  which  are  for  the  first  time 
found  in  perfection  in  English  literature  in  Cow'per’s  letters.  As 
early  as  1778  he  was  writing  like  this  (to  William  Unwin):  — 

“  Wc  are  indebted  to  you  for  your  political  intelligence,  but  have  *t 
not  in  our  power  to  pay  you  in  kind.  Proceed,  however,  to  give  us  such 
information  as  cannot  be  learned  from  the  newspaper ;  and  when  any¬ 
thing  arises  at  Olney,  that  is  not  in  the  threadbare  style  of  daily  occur¬ 
rences,  you  shall  hear  of  it  in  return.  Nothing  of  this  sort  has  happened 
lately,  except  that  a  lion  was  imported  here  at  the  fair,  seventy  years  of 
ago,  and  was  as  tame  as  a  goose.  Your  mother  and  I  saw  him  embrace 
his  keeper  with  his  paws,  and  lick  his  face.  Others  saw  him  receive  his 
head  in  his  mouth,  and  restore  it  to  him  again  unhimt — a  sight  we  chose 
not  to  be  favoured  with,  but  rather  advised  the  honest  man  to  discontinue  | 
the  practice — a  practice  hardly  reconcilable  to  prudence,  unless  he  had  j 
a  head  to  spare.”  1 

In  1779,  again  to  William  Unwin  : —  1 

“  I  remember, — (the  fourth  and  last  tiling  I  mean  to  remember  on  this  |j 
occasion,)  that  Sam  Cox,  the  Counsel,  walking  by  the  seaside  as  if  absorbed  h 
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in  deep  contemplation,  was  questioned  about  what  he  was  musing  on. 
He  replied,  ‘  I  was  wondering  that  such  an  almost  infinite  and  imwieldy 
element  should  produce  a  sprat.*  ” 

And  again  : — 

“  It  seems  a  trifle,  but  it  is  a  real  disadvantage  to  have  no  better  name 
to  pass  by  than  the  gentleman  you  mention.  Whether  we  suppose  him 
settled,  and  promoted  in  the  army,  the  church,  or  the  law,  how  uncouth 
the  sound— Captain  Twopenny  !  Bishop  Twopenny  !  Judge  Twopenny  ! 
The  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield  would  hardly  impart  a  dignity  to  such  a 
name.  Should  he  perform  deeds  worthy  of  poetical  panegyric,  how 
difficult  would  it  be  to  ennoble  the  sound  of  Twopenny  ! 

Muse  !  place  him  high  upon  the  lists  of  Fame, 

The  wondrous  man,  and  Twopenny  his  name  ! 

But  to  be  serious,  if  the  French  should  land  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
Mr.  Twopenny  should  fall  into  their  hands,  he  will  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  frenchify  his  name,  and  may  call  himself  Monsievu-  Deux  Sous  ;  which, 
when  he  comes  to  be  exchanged  by  Cartel,  will  easily  resume  an  English 
form,  and  slide  naturally  into  Two  Shoes,  in  my  mind  a  considerable 
impro\  ement.” 

In  1780,  with  a  copy  of  verses,  to  the  same  correspondent  :  — 

“  I  shall  charge  you  a  half-penny  apiece  for  every  copy  I  send  you, 
the  short  as  well  as  the  long.  This  is  a  sort  of  afterclap  you  little  expected, 
but  I  cannot  possibly  afford  them  at  a  cheaper  rate.  If  this  method  of 
raising  money  had  occurred  to  me  sooner,  I  should  have  made  the  bargain 
sooner ;  but  am  glad  I  have  hit  upon  it  at  last.  It  will  be  a  considerable 
encouragement  to  my  muse,  and  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  my  industry. 
If  the  American  war  should  last  niuch  longer  I  may  be  obliged  to  raise 
my  price.” 

Such  passages  as  these,  limpid,  unaffected,  setting  down  daily 
trivialities  as  well  and  amusingly  as  was  in  the  author’s  power, 
seem  to  me  to  mark  the  beginnings  of  much  modern  humour. 
There  are  hints  of  the  same  quality  in  Walpole  and  in  Gray,  but 
those  writers  are  of  their  own  time,  and  to  us  they  .are  often 
archaic.  Cowper  was  the  first  to  handle  the  new  prose,  although 
he  did  not  come  out  into  the  open  with  it.  He  was,  publicly,  a 
poet,  and  was  read  for  his  ix>etry.  The  innovating  work  that  he 
had  begun,  if  it  was  to  prosper,  needed  a  public  writer  to  make  it 
generally  acceptable,  and  such  was  Charles  Lamb.  If  Cowper 
was  the  father  of  whimsicality.  Lamb  was  its  chief  populariser. 

Lamb’s  great  discovery  was  that  he  himself  was  better  worth 
laying  bare  than  obscuring ;  that  his  memories,  his  impressions, 
his  loyalties,  his  dislikes,  his  doubts,  his  beliefs,  his  prejudices, 
his  enthusiasms,  in  short,  everything  that  w'as  his,  were  suitable 
material  for  literature.  Pope  said  that  the  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  was  man ;  Lamb  amended  this  to — the  proper  study  of  each 
man  is  himself.  If  you  know  yourself  and  have  confidence  in  your 
moods  and  general  sagacity,  a  record  is  worth  making.  Addison 
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and  Steele  had  even  better  opportunities  to  be  as  disclosing 
than  Lamb ;  they  had  a  daily  paper,  and  could  write  every  morn¬ 
ing  exactly  what  they  liked,  and  often  must  have  been  so  hard 
put  to  it  for  subjects  that  autobiography  would  seem  to  be  the 
easy  way  ;  yet  they  were  always  inventing.  The  time  for  personal 
confidences  was  not  yet.  But  whether  Lamb  would  have  been 
as  he  is  without  these  forerunners  is  a  question.  In  so  far  as  the 
modernity  of  his  humour  is  concerned  I  think  that  he  would,  bat 
no  doubt  his  early  contributions  to  The  Reflector,  some  ten  years 
before  Elia,  were  based  on  the  old  models.  Years,  however, 
before  he  wrote  those  (in  1811)  for  print,  he  had,  for  private 
friendly  eyes  only,  penned  such  passages  in  his  letters  as  this 
(in  April,  1800,  to  Coleridge)  : — 

“  You  read  us  a  dismal  homily  upon  ‘  Realities  !  ’  We  know,  quite 
as  well  as  you  do,  what  are  shadows  and  what  are  realities.  You,  for 
instance,  when  you  are  over  your  fourth  or  fifth  jorum,  chirping  about 
old  school  occurrences,  are  the  best  of  realities.  Shadows  are  cold,  thin 
things,  that  have  no  warmth  or  grasp  in  them.  IMiss  Wesley  and  her 
friend,  and  a  tribe  of  authoresses  that  come  after  you  here  daily,  and,  in 
defect  of  you,  hive  and  cluster  upon  us,  are  the  shadows.  You  encouraged 
that  mopsey.  Miss  Wesley,  to  dance  after  you,  in  the  hope  of  having  her 
nonsense  put  into  a  nonsensical  Anthology.  We  have  pretty  well  shaken 
her  off,  by  that  simple  expedient  of  referring  her  to  you  ;  but  there  are 
more  burrs  in  the  wind. 

“  I  came  home  t’other  day  from  business,  hungry  as  a  hunter,  to 
dinner,  with  nothing,  I  am  sure,  of  the  author  but  hunger  about  me,  and 
whom  found  I  closeted  with  Mary  but  a  friend  of  this  Miss  Wesley — 
one  Miss  Benje,  or  Benjey — I  don’t  know  how  she  spells  her  name.  I  just 
came  in  time  enough,  I  believe,  luckily  to  prevent  them  from  exchanging 
vows  of  eternal  friendship.  It  seems  she  is  one  of  your  authoresses,  that 
you  first  foster,  and  then  upbraid  us  with.  But  I  forgive  you.  ‘  Tho 
rogue  has  given  me  potions  to  make  me  love  him.’  Well  ;  go  she  would 
not,  nor  step  a  step  over  our  threshold,  till  we  had  promised  to  come  and 
drink  tea  with  her  next  night.  I  had  never  seen  her  before,  and  could 
not  tell  who  the  devil  it  was  that  was  so  familiar. 

“  Wo  went,  however,  not  to  be  impolite.  Her  lodgings  are  up  two 
pairs  of  stairs  in  East  Street.  Tea  and  coffee,  and  macaroons — a  kind 
of  cake  I  much  love.  We  sat  down.  Presently  Miss  Benje  broke  the 
silence,  by  declaring  herself  quite  of  a  different  opinion  from  D’Israeli, 
who  supposes  the  differences  of  human  intellect  to  bo  the  mere  effect  of 
organisation.  She  begged  to  know  my  opinion.  I  attempted  to  carry  it 
off  with  a  pun  upon  organ  ;  but  that  wont  off  very  flat.  She  immediately 
conceived  a  very  low  opinion  of  metaphysics  ;  and  turning  round  to 
Mary,  put  some  question  to  her  in  French,  possibly  having  heard  that 
neither  Mary  nor  I  understood  French.  The  explanation  that  took  place 
occasioned  some  embarrassment  and  much  wondering. 

“  She  then  fell  into  an  insulting  conversation  about  the  comparative 
genius  and  merits  of  all  modern  languages,  and  concluded  with  asserting 
that  the  Saxon  was  esteemed  the  purest  dialect  in  Germany.  From 
thence  she  pa.ssed  into  the  subject  of  poetry  ;  where  I,  who  had  hitherto 
sat  mute  and  a  hearer  only,  humbly  hoped  I  might  now  put  in  u  word  to 
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gome  advantage,  seeing  that  it  was  my  own  trade  in  a  manner.  But  I  was 
stopped  by  a  round  cMsertion  that  no  good  poetry  had  appeared  since  Dr* 
Johnson’s  time.  It  seems  the  Doctor  has  suppressed  many  hopeful 
geniuses  that  way  by  the  severity  of  his  critical  strictures  in  his  Lives 
oj  the  Poets.  I  here  ventured  to  question  the  fsKst,  and  was  beginning  to 
appeal  to  names,  but  I  was  assured  ‘  it  was  certainly  the  case.’  Then 
we  discussed  Miss  More’s  book  on  education,  which  I  had  never  read.  .  .  . 

“  It  being  now  nine  o’clock,  wine  and  macaroons  were  again  served 
round,  and  we  psu-ted  with  a  promise  to  go  again  next  week  and  meet 
the  Miss  Porters,  who,  it  seems,  have  heard  much  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
wish  to  meet  its,  because  we  are  his  friends.  I  have  been  preparing  for  the 
occasion.  I  crowd  cotton  in  my  ears.  I  read  all  the  reviews  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  past  month  against  the  dreadful  meeting,  and  I  hope  by  these 
means  to  cut  a  tolerable  second-rate  fig\ire.” 

I  can  find  nothing  quite  like  that,  so  humorous,  and  rapid,  in 
any  writer  before  Lamb.  There  is  hardly  an  antiquated  word  in 
it.  But  w'hat  is  more  interesting  about  it  is  that  no  one  hitherto 
would  have  thought  the  narration  worth  while.  That,  perhaps,  is 
the  most  significant  thing. 

Another  exam}>le  from  the  same  year,  1800,  the  account  of 
Joseph  Cottle  (author  of  Alfred)  being  gradually  wooed  from  his 
grief  for  his  brother,  Amos  Cottle’s,  death,  and  I  shall  have  quoted 
enough. 

“  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Amos  Cottle. 

“  I  paid  a  solemn  visit  of  condolence  to  his  brother,  accompanied 
by  George  Dyer,  of  burlesque  memory.  I  went,  trembling  to  see  poor 
Cottle  so  immediately  upon  the  event. 

“  He  was  in  black ;  and  his  yoimger  brother  w^as  also  in  black. 

“  Everything  wore  an  aspect  suitable  to  the  respect  due  to  the  freshly 
dead.  For  some  time  after  our  entrance  nobody  spoke  till  George  modestly 
put  in  a  question,  whether  Alfred  wm  likely  to  sell. 

“  This  w-as  Lethe  to  Cottle,  and  his  poor  face,  wet  with  tears,  and  his 
kind  eye  brightened  up  in  a  moment.  Now  I  felt  it  was  my  cue  to  speak, 

“I  had  to  thank  him  for  a  present  of  a  magnificent  copy,  cmd  had 
promised  to  send  him  my  remarl<s,  the  leeist  thing  I  could  do  ;  so  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that  I  perceiv-ed  a  considerable  improvement  he  had 
made  in  his  first  book  since  the  state  in  which  he  first  read  it  to  me.  Joseph 
until  now  had  sat  with  his  knees  cowering  in  by  the  fireplace,  and  with 
great  difficulty  of  body  shifted  the  same  round  to  the  corner  of  a  table 
where  I  wsis  sitting,  and  first  stationing  one  thigh  over  the  other,  which  is 
his  sedentary  mood,  and  placidly  fixing  his  benevolent  face  right  against 
mine,  waited  my  observations. 

“  At  that  moment  it  came  strongly  into  my  mind,  that  I  had  got 
Uncle  Toby  before  me,  he  looked  so  kind  and  good. 

“  I  could  not  say  an  unkind  thing  of  Alfred.  So  I  set  my  memory 
to  work  to  recollect  what  was  the  name  of  Alfred’s  Queen,  and  with  some 
adroitness  recalled  the  well-known  sound  to  Cottle’s  ears  of  Alswitha. 

“  At  that  moment  I  could  perceive  that  Cottle  had  forgot  his  brother 
was  so  lately  become  a  blessed  spirit.  In  the  language  of  mathematicians, 
the  author  was  as  9,  the  brother  as  1 . 

“  I  felt  my  cue,  and  strong  pity  working  at  the  root  I  went  to  work. 
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and  beslabbered  Alfred  with  most  unqualified  praise,  or  only  qualifying 
my  praise  by  the  occasional  politic  interposition  of  an  exception  taken 
against  trivial  faults,  slips,  and  human  imperfections,  which,  by  removing 
the  appe^ance  of  insincerity,  did  but  in  truth  heighten  the  relish. 

“  Perhaps  I  might  have  spared  that  refinement,  for  Joseph  was  in  a 
hvunour  to  hope  and  believe  all  things. 

“  What  I  said  was  beautifully  supported,  corroborated  and  confirmed 
by  the  stupidity  of  liis  brother  on  my  left  hand,  and  by  George  on  my  right, 
who  has  an  utter  incapeicity  of  comprehending  that  there  can  be  anything 
bad  in  poetry. 

“  All  poems  are  good  poems  to  George  ;  all  men  are  fine  geniuses. 

“  So,  what  with  my  actual  memory,  of  which  I  made  the  most,  and 
Cottle’s  own  helping  me  out — for  I  had  really  forgotten  a  good  deal  of 
Alfred — I  made  shift  to  discuss  the  most  essential  part,  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  its  author,  who  repeatedly  declared  that  he  loved  nothing 
better  than  candid  criticism.  Was  I  a  candid  greyhound  now  for  all  this? 
or  did  I  do  right  ?  I  believe  I  did.  The  effect  was  luscious  to  my  con¬ 
science. 

“  For  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  Amos  was  no  more  heard  of,  till  George 
revived  the  subject  by  inquiring  whether  some  accoimt  should  not  be 
drawn  up  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  be  inserted  in  Phillips’s  Monthly 
Obituary ;  adding,  that  Amos  was  estimable  both  for  his  head  and  heart, 
and  would  have  made  a  fine  poet  if  he  had  lived. 

“  To  the  expediency  of  this  measure  Cottle  fully  assented,  but  could 
not  help  adding  that  he  always  thought  that  the  qualities  of  his  brother's 
heart  exceeded  those  of  his  head. 

“  I  believe  his  brother,  when  living,  had  formed  precisely  the  same 
idea  of  him  ;  and  1  apprehend  the  world  will  assent  to  both  judgments.” 

One  feels  that  the  man  who  could  be  writing  with  such  sureness 
and  zest  in  the  year  1800  ought  to  have  come  to  his  Elia  vein— 
1820 — sooner.  But  the  clock  always  has  to  strike  first. 

Puns  in  their  absurd  latter-day  form  also  were  coming  in  in 
the  same  decade  that  gave  us  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  There  had 
been  puns  before — Shakespeare  has  many,  and  Swift  and  Doctor 
Sheridan  rejoiced  in  exchanging  them — but  they  were  less  light 
hearted,  more  verbal ;  the  pun  with  nonsense  to  it,  such  as  we 
associate  first  with  Lamb,  is  not  earlier  than  he.  In  a  magazine 
published  in  1793  (when  Lamb  was  eighteen)  I  find  this  frag¬ 
ment  of  history  gravely  set  forth:  “When  the  seamen  on  board 
the  ship  of  Christopher  Columbus  came  in  sight  of  San  Salvador, 
they  burst  out  into  exuberant  mirth  and  jollity.  ‘  The  lads  are 
in  a  merry  key,’  cried  the  commodore.  America  is  now  the  name 
of  half  the  globe.”  That  is  not  at  all  like  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  the  century  that  was  to  produce  Hood  and  H.  J.  Byron  and 
F.  C.  Burnand. 

Before  Elia,  no  one  writing  for  print  had  assumed  that  his 
own  impressions  of  life,  grave  and  gay,  were  a  sufficient  or  even 
a  suitable  subject.  Such  self-analytical  authors  as  there  had 
been  had  selected  and  garnished  according  to  the  canons  of  taste 
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of  their  time.  Lamb  came  naturally  to  his  task  and  fondled 
and  exhibited  his  ego  wdth  all  the  ecstasy  of  a  collector  displaying 
bric-i-brac  or  first  editions ;  and  ever  since  then,  acting  upon  his 
sanction,  others  have  been  doing  it.  But  what  has  at  the  moment 
the  most  interest  to  me  is  that  part  of  Lamb’s  legacy  which 
embodies  his  freakish  humour ;  it  was  his  willingness  to  be 
naturally  funny  that  has  benefited  so  many  heirs.  I  should  say 
that  his  principal  service  to  other  writers  lay  in  giving  them,  by 
his  example,  encouragement  to  be  natural,  to  mix  their  comic 
fancies  with  their  serious  thoughts — as  they  are  mixed  in  real 
life.  The  mingled  thread,  he  showed,  should  never  be  divided. 

The  influence  of  letters  must  not  be  stressed ;  for  the  examples 
from  Lamb  were  written  before  he  could  have  seen  any  of 
Cowper’s  correspondence,  while  none  of  Lamb’s  letters  were  made 
public  until  Talfourd’s  memoir  of  him  in  1837.  But 
although  Lamb  could  not  be  influenced  by  Cowper’s  prose 
until  1804 — nor  needed  to  be,  then — he  was  stimulated 
by  the  “divine  chit-chat’’  of  his  verse,  which  brought 
a  happy  egoism  into  general  popularity.  He  then  developed  and 
simmered  for  a  couple  of  decades,  and  the  next  great  event  in  the 
evolution  of  w'himsicality  (as  for  convenience  I  am  calling  it)  was 
the  outcome  of  those  comparatively  silent  years,  the  Elia  essays 
beginning  in  the  London  Magazine  in  1820. 

Thus  we  have  four  notable  years :  1782,  Cowper’s  first  Poems 
—Table  Talk,  etc. ;  1785,  The  Task  (with  John  Gilpin) ; 
1804,  new  edition  of  Hayley’s  Life  of  Cowper,  with  correspond¬ 
ence  added ;  1820,  Elia  essays  begin. 

I  don’t  w'ant  to  suggest  any  conscious  derivation  from  Lamb 
in  modern  writers.  To  begin  with,  no  writer  who  is  an  imitator 
can  be  worth  anything ;  but  a  writer  can  be  both  an  individual 
and  under  influence.  He  can  move  on  parallel  lines  with  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  not  intentionally,  but  through  a  similarity  of  outlook. 
It  would  be  absurd,  in  spite  of  his  own  admission  with  regard  to 
sedulous  apishness,  to  say,  for  example,  that  Stevenson  imitated 
Lamb ;  but  what  one  may  contend  is  that  but  for  the  new  easy 
familiar  personal  turn  which  Lamb  gave  to  literature,  Stevenson’s 
Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey  might  never  have 
been  written.  Their  derivation  is  more  commonly  given  to 
Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey  and,  in  so  far  as  form  goes,  pos¬ 
sibly  with  accuracy  ;  but  although  the  mould  may  be  from  Sterne, 
for  the  nature  of  tbe  contents  we  are  far  more  indebted  to  Lamb. 
Sterne  was  an  affected  piece,  posturing  and  grimacing  too  often ; 
but  Lamb,  who  is  always  divulging,  was  above  pretence,  and  the 
example  which  he  set  to  writers  coming  after  him  was  courage 
to  be  themselves,  and  to  be  all  of  themselves  all  the  time. 
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Meanwhile,  during  the  period  when  Lamb  w'as  writing  Addi- 
sonian  exercises  for  The  Reflector,  and  preparing  to  be  himself 
and  nothing  but  himself  ever  after,  a  little  boy  was  bom— the 
year  was  1812,  and  the  date  February  7  th — in  an  obscure  house 
in  an  obscure  part  of  Portsmouth.  His  father  was  a  dockyard 
clerk,  named  John  Dickens,  and  the  little  boy  w'as  christened 
Charles  John  HufEam,  but  the  John  and  the  Huffam  quickly  dis¬ 
appeared  and  Charles  only  remained.  This  boy,  who  was  destined 
not  only  to  delight  the  world  into  which  he  was  projected,  but 
to  create  a  new  world  of  his  own,  was,  I  am  sure,  fired  by  Lamb’s 
example.  I  have  seen  somewhere,  but  cannot  trace  the  reference, 
that  among  Dickens’s  childish  reading  was  Elia,  which  had  begun 
in  the  London  Magazine  when  he  was  eight.  The  other  little 
Charles  could  thus  have  read,  at  the  most  impressionable  age, 
the  account  of  Ralph  Bigod,  the  Micawberesque  borrower  of 
money,  and  of  Jem  White,  who  had  such  a  glorious  Dickensian 
way  at  the  chimney  sweeps’  suppers.  Even  genius  often  has  to 
be  put  in  the  right  path.  If  it  is  admitted  that  Lamb  influenced 
Dickens,  then  my  point  is  firmly  enough  established,  for  Dickens 
was  the  first  really  comic  writer  that  we  have  had,  and  his  own 
influence  must  have  been  endless.  Before  Dickens,  no  author 
had  tried  to  be  as  funny  as  he  could,  or  at  any  rate  no  author 
had  done  so  with  any  acceptance. 

Cowper,  then,  and  Lamb  (with  Walpole  and  Gray  as  less  guilty 
accomplices)  must  be  convicted  of  the  sweet  offence  of  bringing 
whimsicality  into  literature  and  making  it  all  the  easier  for  our 
own  artists  in  that  medium  to  make  a  living ;  in  England,  Mr. 
Beerbohm  and  IMr.  Belloc  and  Mr.  Chesterton  and  Sir  James 
Barrie,  and  in  America,  Mr.  Oliver  Herford  and  (to  name  two 
only)  Mr.  Christopher  Morley. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
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Next  Session  (1922)  it  is  expected  that  the  Government  will 
devote  attention  to  the  general  question  of  the  hours  of  early  clos¬ 
ing.  No  Parliamentarian  ever  anticipates  with  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  the  fulfilment  of  apparent  promises,  since  he  realises  the 
difficulties  which  must  inevitably  face  any  Cabinet  unexpectedly, 
however  serious  its  intentions.  There  has  indeed  probably  been 
no  Parliament  of  recent  time  in  which  cold  calculation  has  been 
so  often  thwarted  by  urgent  and  unanticipated  complications. 
Hence  I  do  not  prophetically  call  attention  to  what  will  be,  but 
rather  to  wiiat  may  be  done.  And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  warn 
all  concerned  that  the  question  of  early  closing  will  never  be  solved 
in  more  or  less  casual  and  emergency  fashion.  Careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  inquiry  is  vital,  and  the  Government  will  be  well  warned 
to  set  it  on  foot  without  delay. 

Early  closing  seems  to  be  such  a  relatively  simple  question  that 
there  are  few  who  do  not  feel  able  and  qualified  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  issue,  and,  roughly  speaking,  they  may  be  divided 
into  three  camps.  There  are  the  minimists,  who  express  the  view 
of  the  employees,  and  the  maximists,  who  represent  the  one-man 
employer,  and  between  them  come  the  public,  whose  point  of  view 
is  only,  as  a  rule,  considered  by  those  tw’o  classes  mentioned — 
if  it  suits  their  claims  to  specific  and  specialised  treatment.  Now 
taking  the  whole  question  from  the  most  broad  and  the  least 
fettered  standpoint,  the  contention  of  the  individualist  is  both 
natural  and  obvious.  He  stands  for  no  restrictions  of  any  sort. 
He  expresses  the  opinion  that,  given  a  fixed  wmge  meeting  the 
natural  demands  of  the  employees  and  accepting  a  statutory 
limitation  of  hours  which  governs  unconditionally  the  labour  of 
these  salaried  and  wage-paid  servants,  there  is  no  reason  why 
shops  should  not  be  open  when  and  how  they  like — even  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  is  so  in  many  indus¬ 
tries.  The  factories  to  reduce  establishment  charges  and  the 
mines  to  cheapen  output  work  the  two-shift  or  even  the  three- 
shift  system,  and  there  is  no  complaint.  Even  the  newspaper 
with  an  evening  and  a  morning  edition  works  almost  incessantly 
night  and  day,  yet  no  one  complains,  because  of  course  there  are 
double  staffs  well  paid  and  working  limited  hours.  Why  not  the 
shops  then? 

The  shops  object  because  there  is  no  night  clienttle.  They 
have  to  make  their  fortunes  in  a  given  period,  which  may  some¬ 
what  exceed  the  normal  working  day  of  eight  hours,  and  which  is 
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often  elongated  to  proportions  which  react  on  the  individual 
employee  because  he  is  neither  so  well  organised  nor  so  indepen¬ 
dent  that  he  can  afford  to  barter  what  he  has  to  sell  in  the  open 
market,  and  must  rather  accept  what  is  offered.  That  is  the 
drawback  to  acceptance  of  any  non-restrictive  scheme  by  the 
employee,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  it  were  to  his  interest  to  approve 
what  he  dare  not,  since  the  greater  the  volume  of  employment 
the  less  the  numbers  of  his  fellows  out  of  work  in  his  particular 
branch  of  activity.  The  drawback  to  the  employer  is  that  he  is 
not  educated  “up  to”  acceptance  of  even  quasi-ideal  working 
conditions  for  his  staff,  and  further  that  in  any  case  his  hours  are 
governed  by  the  proportion  of  profit  he  may  make  in  specified 
times  of  opening. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  first  to  take  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 
It  may  be  contended  that  it  is  negligible.  Trade  is  not  a  philan¬ 
thropic  pursuit,  and  the  public  has  only  a  right  to  what  is  offered, 
and  no  claim  to  advantages  which  it  would  appreciate,  but  which, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  not  pay  adequately  for  them,  it 
has  no  right  to  insist  on.  Trade  lives  on  public  support,  yet 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  view  this  grudgingly,  to  suggest 
that  this  is  only  given  on  exacting  terms,  to  hint  that  too  much 
is  expected  for  the  service  rendered.  When  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  introduce  in  the  last  session  and  carry  through  a  measure 
which,  so  far  as  its  limited  scope  was  concerned,  was  almost 
universally  welcomed  by  those  directly  affected,  there  was  one 
taunt  which  certain  individuals  endeavoured  to  throw  in  my  teeth, 
namely,  that  my  action  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  efforts  of 
shop  assistant  and  even  employer  to  live  a  “higher  life,”  to  rob 
them  of  any  chance  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the  war  that  if 
we  wished  to  remove  the  stigma  of  a  C  3  population  we  had  to 
lessen  the  hours  and  improve  the  working  conditions  of  the  vast 
masses  of  the  population.  I  confess  this  argument  in  all  its  flimsi¬ 
ness  “left  me  cold.”  I  am  sufficiently  of  a  friend  to  trades 
unionism  to  recognise  that  this  great  movement  w'ould  never  have 
built  up  its  strength  by  what  is  practically  an  appeal  to  the  ad 
misericordiam  instincts  of  the  community.  It  is  ca’cannyism 
applied  not  to  individuals  but  to  industries.  You  will  never  build 
up  any  national  trading  concern  by  suggesting  that  really  it  is 
such  a  tender  flower  that  it  needs  the  fostering  care  of  everyone 
concerned  to  shelter  it  from  the  strenuous  conditions  of  everyday 
existence.  I  would  have  had  more  respect  for  these  of  my  critics 
if  they  had  taken  their  stand  boldly  on  the  argument  that  “we 
will  only  work  so  long  for  so  much,”  and  have  left  it  at  that. 
The  machine  would  soon  have  adapted  itself  to  the  requirements  of 
those  who  tended  it.  Why  should  w'e  be  asked  to  adjust  these 
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requirements  to  the  ukase  of  the  machine?  Yet  this  is  what  too 
many  apostles  of  early  closing  are  doing. 

Of  course  I  admit  these  are  not  individualist  days.  Procrustean 
collectivism  demands  the  sacrifice  of  all  independent  desires  or 
inclinations,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  policy  is  to  the 
national  good  I  am  ready  to  hearken,  but  is  it?  Only  the  weakest 
and  least  organised,  the  most  inefficient  and  the  worst  remuner¬ 
ated,  classes  need  this  State  protection,  and  it  is  my  belief,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  it  is  little  to  its  abiding  advantage  and  good.  It 
saps  the  energy  of  the  employer,  it  restricts  the  outlook  of  the 
employee,  and  it  certainly  is  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Is  it 
seriously  suggested  that  the  miners  or  the  factory  workers  are 
among  the  least  fit  physically  of  the  community,  or  that  they  have 
less  opportunity  to  develop  a  ‘  ‘  higher  life  ’  ’  because  they  are  on  the 
shift  system?  The  truth  is  that  all  the  advantages  they  have 
won,  all  the  character  they  notoriously  possess,  are  due  to  their 
own  independence  of  attitude  and  view.  With  State  supervision 
and  nursing  they  would  never  have  developed  as  they  have  done. 
Under  early  closing,  therefore,  the  shop  assistant  may  appear  to 
gain  momentarily,  but  in  the  long  run  he  will  remain — as  he  is 
industrially — a  weakly  flower. 

But  those  who  do  not  share  this  view  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  another  serious  embarrassment.  It  seems  quite  simple  to 
decree  that  the  hours  shall  be  prescribed  for  all,  irrespective  of 
public  needs  and  requirements.  If  I  were  a  champion  of  this 
method  of  treatment  of  a  complex  problem  I  w'ould  never  admit 
individual  representations  on  the  effects  of  this  policy.  For  the 
moment,  it  might  thereby  appear  as  though  success  were  assured, 
but  in  the  long  run  the  policy  is  bound  to  break  dowui.  Indeed, 
cracks  are  already  appearing.  They  are  appearing  because  thi.s 
policy  tries  to  mould  human  nature  to  its  requirements,  and  such 
has  never  been  successfully  done  either  in  this  or  in  any  other 
age.  Customs  in  the  slow  passage  of  time  alter  everything.  Let 
me  show  how  this  is  done  in  respect  to  retail  trade.  It  is  the 
habit  to  distinguish  between  the  larger  stores  and  the  smaller 
aspects  of  retail  trade,  yet  these  are  in  their  way  all — or  nearly  all 
—aggregates.  This  accentuates  the  complexity  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  at  all,  and  was  speedily  discovered  in  connection 
with  the  Early  Closing  of  Shops  (Amendment)  Act.  The  shop 
which  sold  chocolates  and  sweets  in  general  usually  also  sold 
tobacco ;  many  of  them  also  dealt  in  newspapers.  Not  a  few 
vended  mineral  waters,  and.  some  few  fruit.  Hence  if  you  are 
going  to  legislate  for  small  shops  of  this  composite  trade  nature 
you  are  at  once  faced  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  so  many 
facets  of  miscellaneous  business.  They  have  to  open  very  early 
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to  sell  newspapers ;  they  have  a  fair,  steady  trade  in  tobacco  all 
day ;  their  sweet  business  only  begins  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  the 
mineral  waters  and  sweets  are  often  a  late  evening  trade.  Such 
establishments  have  to  work  long  hours,  and  yet  if  you  grant 
rather  longer  time  to  sell  one  article — or  one  type  of  article— you 
really  place  the  shopowner  in  an  awkward  position  if  he  opens  to 
trade  in  only  a  limited  part  of  his  stock.  Nor  is  this  confined  to 
the  trades  mentioned.  It  soon  became  clear  that  vendors  of 
perishable  commodities  indulge  in  a  perfect  miscellany  of  articles 
for  disposal.  Give  preferential  treatment  to  one  type,  and  you 
are  liable  to  trouble  in  respect  to  others.  Hence  the  Legislature 
should  remember  that  particularisation  in  treatment  has  its  pit- 
falls. 

I  offer  this  frank  admission  gratis  to  the  champions  of  a  fixed 
closing  hour  for  all,  but  I  note  their  inconsistency.  You  can 
open  a  shop  when  you  like.  Y’ou  can  bring  in  your  assistant  at 
dawn,  and  if  you  are  a  sweater  you  can  work  him  or  her  till  the 
latest  moment  allowed  by  the  law,  and  no  one  can  say  you  nay. 
Yet  you  may  be  an  ideal  employer.  You  may  say  :  “  My  business 
is  a  late  afternoon  or  evening  trade ;  allow  me  to  trade  when  I 
can  in  reason  ” ;  but  the  law  till  recently  refused  any  considera¬ 
tion  to  you.  Your  contemplated  hours  may  be  many  less  than 
those  of  the  early-opening  shopkeeper,  but  you  are  penalised 
because  you  realise  you  make  your  appeal  to  public  requirements 
of  a  certain  type,  whereas  he  can  go  on  as  he  wills.  This  is  no 
romance.  Among  the  masses  of  letters  which  reached  me  was 
one  from  Manchester — I  may  as  well  state  the  city — in  which 
the  employees  argued  against  any  extension  of  hours,  not  because 
they  objected,  per  se,  to  the  sale  of  the  goods  in  which  they  dealt, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  worked.  No  one 
could  help  admitting  the  justice  of  their  individual  view.  They 
worked  from  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  never  leaving  their  cabined 
quarters  even  for  meals,  which  they  ate  in  their  places  or  near 
them,  rarely  able  to  obtain  proper  food,  since  their  proprietor 
objected  to  the  odour  of  cooked  food  disturbing  customers,  quite 
unable  to  secure  rest  or  change  of  scene  or  atmosphere,  and  going 
home  each  night  and  every  night  nearly  worn  out.  Your 
ideal  Early  Closing  Act  did  not  help  them.  It  never  interfered 
to  make  life  easier  for  them.  If  their  employer  had  elected  to 
open  at  seven  instead  of  eight  the  law  would  have  allowed  him. 
Such  a  case,  therefore,  though  one  may  sympathise  with  the 
pathos  of  the  objection  to  any  further  accumulation  of  work,  does 
not  affect  the  question  of  early  closing,  or,  indeed,  closing  hours 
at  all.  It  affects  the  hours  under  which  a  proprietor  may  employ 
his  assistants  and  the  conditions  amid  which  he  employs  them. 
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It  affects  the  wages  he  pays  them.  It  raises  the  whole  question 
of  shop  assistants’  life  and  work.  It  is  either  for  the  law  to 
regulate  the  life  and  work  of  those  whom  one  can  only  style  poor 
drudges,  or  for  the  efforts  of  the  class  themselves  to  improve  their 
position  by  their  own  unaided  or  aided  effort — or  by  both  influ¬ 
ences  working  conjointly. 

It  needs,  therefore,  no  prescience  to  see  that  when  we  discuss 
this  question  of  early  closing  in  the  near  future  we  shall  be  treated 
to  a  deluge  of  facts  and  arguments  which  are  not  germane  to  the 
case  at  all.  I  have  already  said  that  legislation  of  this  nature  is, 
I  think,  disastrous  to  the  moral  of  the  class  themselves.  I  am 
no  great  admirer  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject.  I  think  that 
the  cast-iron  ride  which  compels  the  usual  weekly  half-holiday  in 
one  district  is  a  doubtful  step.  I  warmly  favour  the  compulsory 
half-holiday,  but  it  seems  to  me  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
argue  that  the  result  would  not  be  achieved  if  employers  were 
compelled  to  grant  the  half-holiday — and,  if  you  like,  compelled 
to  grant  it  to  individuals  oh  fixed  days — but  otherwise  not  forced 
to  close  their  establishments  entirely.  Of  course,  you  would  be 
countered  wdth  the  impasse  created  by  the  position  of  the  one- 
man  business,  but  here,  again,  why  not  meet  this  by  registration 
of  employees,  so  as  to  ensure  that  where  such  a  one  could  not 
prove  that  his  shop  would  on  one  half-day  a  week  be  tended  by 
someone  other  than  himself,  he  would  perforce  have  to  close.  No 
doubt  this  would  lead  to  subterfuges ;  we  all  know  them.  It 
would  be  suggested  that  the  wife  or  the  servant  labouring  in  the 
back  of  the  shop  would  be  called  on  to  “  lend  a  hand  ”  to  serve  the 
casual  caller,  and  that,  again,  you  would  thus  evade  the  Act  or 
any  Act  and  permit  duplication  of  effort  of  a  very  undesirable 
kind.  Under  the  alternative  scheme  I  have  suggested  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  risk  would  arise.  If  such  a  small  proprietor 
desired  to  keep  open  he  would  have  to  face  a  slight  measure  of 
inquisitorial  control  which  would  in  the  initial  stages  of  abolished 
custom  be  probably  necessary.  In  many  cases  he  would  have 
to  employ  assistance.  In  any  event,  there  would  be  some  chance 
of  increasing  employment. 

Any  advocate  of  reasonable  change  in  respect  of  early  closing 
or  even  of  modified  methods  knows  perfectly  well  the  type  of 
argument  with  which  he  w'ill  be  met.  Thus  on  behalf  of  the 
Early  Closing  Association  a  statement  w'as  recently  issued  from 
which  the  following  paragraph  is  taken,  and  it  indicates  the 
sentimentalism  which  is  certain  to  be  used  against  even  moderate 
men  in  this  controversy  : — 

"The  hours  of  closing  every  night,  right  down  to  the  time  when  the 
war  broke  out,  were  absolutely  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  coimtry.  Through 
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the  hot  summer  evenings  growing  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women 
were  thoroughly  exhausted  by  working  14,  16,  and  16  hoiu-s  per  day,  and 
the  pity  of  it  all  was  that  it  was  so  unnecessary  and  entirely  due  to 
thoughtlessness.  Saturday  was  the  worst  day  of  all.  But  now,  after  two 
years  of  peace,  there  are  indications  that  we  are  drifting  back  to  the 
deplorably  late  shopping  hours  of  pre-war  days. 

The  “drift  ”  is  not  very  noticeable,  and  yet  it  is  already  infer- 
entially  denounced  and  restricted  wherever  possible.  It  cost  a 
great  effort  to  secure  any  modification  in  respect  to  the  hours  of 
selling  sweets,  and  there  are  obviously  plenty  who  wish  to  hamper 
the  action  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  late  sale  of  stimulants 
by  raising  difficulties  which  the  Legislature  never  intended.  It 
is  so  easy  for  an  Association  to  claim  that  it  represents  the  views  of 
the  trading  community.  It  would  be  far  more  practical  if  the 
Home  Secretary  would  require  every  organised  retail  trade  to 
circularise  its  members  and  to  obtain  their  considered  opinion. 
Whatever  it  was,  he  would  then  have  some  grounds  for  acting  on 
it.  In  this  troubled  problem  pure  sentimentalism  is  the  greatest 
danger.  We  are  always  told  how  the  Saturday  half-holiday  in 
Bond  Street  and  Oxford  Street  was  secured  by  appeals  to  the 
shopping  public  to  arrange  their  shopping  hours  so  that  those 
w'ho  waited  on  them  could  enjoy  the  boon.  On  this  I  would  only 
make  two  comments,  the  one  being  that,  owing  to  this  form  of 
closing,  large  numbers  of  people  engaged  in  business  can  never 
shop  in  the  West  End  at  all,  and  the  other  that  in  any  case  many 
shops  in  the  West  End  would  probably  find  the  volume  of  business 
so  small  that  they  would  not  much  mind  closing  even  were  they 
not  compelled  to  do  so  under  the  weekly  half-holiday  system. 
One  rarely  borrows  any  parallel  from  the  land,  but  most  people 
do  not  know’  that  the  farmer  has  nowadays  to  give  a  weekly  half¬ 
holiday  to  all  his  employees,  or,  if  compelled  to  keep  them  on  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  little  control,  he  has  to  pay  them 
overtime.  They  all  get  their  half-holiday,  and  yet  the  business 
of  a  farm  goes  on,  as  it  must  go  on,  w’ithout  any  complete  sus¬ 
pension  of  activity. 

I  am  perfectly  w’ell  aware  that  it  is  always  contended  that  we 
have  been  “educated,”  “through  the  Press,  public  and  platform," 
into  realising  the  benefits  of  early  closing.  Early  closing  as  :t 
exists  to-day  is  always  styled  by  its  champions  as  “shopping 
within  reasonable  hours.”  The  two  are  not  the  same — neces¬ 
sarily.  The  phrase  “reasonable  hours”  is  really  a  misuse  of 
terms.  They  may  be  reasonable  hours  so  far  as  the  times  are 
concerned  in  which  one  set  of  employees  should  work,  but  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned  they  may  be  quite  unreasonable. 
Personally,  I  think  the  time  is  approaching  when  this  whole 
question  of  early  closing  will  have  to  be  considered  from  quite 
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another  standpoint,  and  in  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  this 
article  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  my  own  views  that  we  are 
trying  to  settle  the  matter  on  wrong  lines.  I  yield  to  none  in  my 
symi)athy  for  the  working  staffs,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  allow  this  to  interfere  with  consideration  for  the 
public  convenience  when  the  two  are  so  easily  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  We  are  always  urged,  as  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  to 
exercise  a  little  thoughtfulness.  Possibly ;  but  w’e  also  want  to 
exercise  a  little  thought  as  well,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the 
same  thing. 

The  public  has  aimed  substantially  at  getting  rid  of  the  hamper¬ 
ing  regulations  of  the  war,  which,  though  they  affected  every 
branch  of  its  daily  life,  it  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  at 
stake.  Up  to  the  present  there  is  no  indication  whatever  that  in 
the  process  of  relaxation  of  these  regulations  there  is  the  least 
inclination  to  revert  to  objectionable  pre-war  habits  and  customs, 
or  to  act  unfairly  towards  any  section  of  the  community.  In 
the  one  respect  of  early  closing  there  has  only  been  one  trivial 
modification,  and  we  are  assured  that  no  others  ought  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  This  view  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wTong,  but  the 
Home  Secretary  in  any  case  had  better  investigate  the  problem 
most  thoroughly  before  he  recommends  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  ideal  any  line  of  policy  which  may  be  urged  on  him  either  by 
one  side  or  the  other.  Such  investigation,  as  I  have  already  said, 
should  he  the  subject  of  inquiry.  In  no  other  way  shall  we  solve 
this  problem.  And  in  such  an  inquiry  every  aspect  of  shop  closing 
should  be  considered. 


Walter  dr  Fritr. 
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As  was  foretold  in  tlie  writer’s  article  entitled  “The  Crisis  in 
China,”  ])ul)lished  in  the  January  issue  of  this  Review,  the 
Hardin"  Administration  determined  that  among  the  earliest  and 
most  important  things  it  had  to  deal  with  was  the  question  of 
China,  and  hence  the  calling  of  the  Washington  Conference,  the 
first  meeting  of  which  is  to  take  place  within  a  fortnight.  The 
stateinent  that  the  primary  intention  of  the  Conference  is  the 
consideration  of  armaments,  or  rather  of  disarmament,  particu¬ 
larly  naval  disarmament,  cannot  conceal  the  truth  that  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  involves  the  exploration — to  use  the  vivid  metaphor  now 
in  fashion — of  the  relevant  facts,  and  certainly  of  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  facts,  in  the  case.  And  the  chief  of  these  are  wrapt  up  in 
the  question  of  China,  as  indeed  the  agenda  set  forth  by  Wash¬ 
ington  unmistakably  indicate.  In  Clreat  Britain  and  in  Europe 
generally,  now  even  in  France,  the  question  that  presses  on  all 
most  heavily  and  sorely,  almost  like  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of 
mediaeval  torture,  is  the  economic  question,  and  that  is 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  why  so  little  interest,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  is  shown  in  the  Conference  by  the  mass  of  the  peoples  on  this 
side  of  the  globe.  Part  of  that  question  is  concerned  deeply 
enough  w'ith  the  questions  of  disarmament  and  of  the  Pacific, 
but  in  the  immediate  military  situation  of  the  world,  especially 
having  regard  to  what  is  now  accepted  as  an  axiom,  namely, 
that  the  naval  centre  of  gravity  has  swung  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Pacific,  disarmament  turns  on  the  question  of  the  mastery 
of  the  Pacific,  and  that  turns  on  the  question  of  China.  To  put 
it  in  another  way  :  Does  anyone  suppose  that  there  would  be  this 
question  of  the  Pacific  at  all  to-day  if  China,  w'hile  remaining 
unmilitaristic,  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  encroachment 
successfully,  or  if  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  had  loyally 
observed  the  most  fundamental  of  the  principles  which  brought 
it  into  existence?  The  naked  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific,  that  is,  of  the  mastery  of  that  ocean  and  all 
that  is  meant  by  that  phrase,  would  not  be  the  urgent,  disquiet¬ 
ing  and  perhaps  deadly  thing  it  is  were  it  not  for  the  political 
weakness,  and  the  almost  as  paralysing  financial  weakness,  of 
China,  the  tw’ofold  weakness  which  has  permitted  the  easy  and 
incessant  aggrandisement  of  Japan  at  her  expense — at  the  ex¬ 
pense,  too,  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted,  of  the  British  reputa¬ 
tion  for  straight-dealing  in  observing  engagements  and  keeping 
pledges  that  ought  to  have  been  binding.  And  over  against  the 
w’eakness  of  China  have  to  be  set  the  ever-increasing  strength  of 
Japan,  her  militaristic  policy,  the  fruits  of  which  are  plain  for 
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everybody  to  see,  and  her  grandiose  ambitions  in  Asia,  all  of 
which  we  have  seemed  for  the  most  part  to  encourage  or  at  least 
condone.  It  is  not  so  much  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in 
itself  that  has  bred  suspicion  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  worked  out  to  the  obvious  detriment  of 
China  and  the  equally  obvious  advantage  of  Japan  that  causes 
the  trouble — the  Americans  are  inclined  to  forget  that  it  has 
worked  out  to  the  decided  disadvantage  of  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  of  China. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  improvement  of  the  political 
condition  of  China  can  be  recorded  during  the  present  year,  but 

1  rather  the  reverse.  Telegraphing  about  the  middle  of  September 
last  the  correspondent  of  The  Times  in  Peking,  who  has  lived 
in  the  country  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  it,  said  that  the  situation  in  China,  politically 
and  financially,  was  “as  depressing  and  discouraging  as  could 
)e.’’  The  statement,  coupled  with  the  non-payment  of  interest  due 
on  a  loan,  drove  down  the  prices  of  pretty  well  all  Chinese  securi¬ 
ties  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  time ;  there  has  since  been 
some  recovery.  The  correspondent  was  commenting  on  recent 
events  in  the  region  of  the  Yangtsze  and  on  the  empty  treasury 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  It  may  be  helpful  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  has 
||  occurred  in  China  since  January  last.  To  start  with,  there  has 
M  been  no  change  of  any  significance  in  the  composition  of  the 
I  Government,  which,  whether  it  is  called  the  Central  Govern- 
j  nient  or  the  Peking  Government — there  is  a  Canton  Government 
in  being — is  recognised  by  the  Powers,  including  the  United 
States,  ns  the  Government  of  China,  and  accordingly  it  is  this 
Government  that  has  been  invited  by  America  to  send  delegates 
to  the  Washington  Conference,  and  is  sending  them.  Hsu 
Shih-chang,  the  high  mandarin  who  was  the  tutor  of  the  young 
“Manchu  Emperor,”  is  still  President  of  the  Bepublic,  and  Chin 
Ynn  Peng  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  though  he  has 
tried  to  resign  more  than  once,  but  has  not  been  allowed  to  do 
so,  for  no  one  is  eager  or  even  willing,  apparently,  to  take  on  so 
difficult  a  job. 

As  for  some  time  past,  in  fact  from  the  death  of  the  great 
Chinaman,  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  have  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
capital,  such  edicts  as  have  been  issued  by  this  Government 
-  have  had  little  or  no  effect.  Tn  former  days  the  large  remit- 
tances  that  w'ere  sent  by  the  Viceroys  of  the  provinces  to  Peking, 
and  were  the  chief  sources  of  the  revenue,  kept  the  then  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  fairly  ample  funds,  but  such  remittances  are  sent  no 
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longer.  Still,  in  one  way  or  another,  moneys,  such  as  the  sur¬ 
plus  from  the  Customs,  do  reach  Peking,  hut  only  to  be  handed 
over,  under  duress,  to  the  Tuchun,  or  Military  Governor  of  a 
province,  who  is  on  the  spot  with  sufficient  armed  forces  to 
comjK'l  the  transfer  of  the  cash  to  himself,  no  matter  on  what 
pretext.  Here  is  an  instance  of  what  takes  place.  Huring  Idie 
last  two  or  three  years  the  rule  of  China  over  Mongolia  has  been 
a  fluctuating  quantity.  Lately  China  was  thrown  out  of  Mon¬ 
golia  by  the  troops  of  the  Soviets,  and  IVfongolia,  for  the  time  at 
any  rate,  is  a  Red  Republic  under  the  protection  of  Moscow. 
While  this  was  happening  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  powerful  Tuchun 
of  ^Manchuria,  extorted  from  the  Peking  Government  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  on  the  ground  that  it  was  required  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  China’s  authority  over  Mongolia,  such  re¬ 
establishment  to  be  effected  by  himstdf  and  his  troops.  So  far 
as  is  knowm,  all  that  Chang  did  was  to  pocket  the  money,  and 
no  one,  certainly  not  the  Government,  dares  to  call  him  to 
account.  Since  Japan  ceased  to  grant  loans,  generally  of  no 
large  amount  but  considerable  in  the  aggregate,  to  relieve  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  Peking,  the  Government  has  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  carrying  on  its  ordinary  business — so  much  is 
this  the  case  that  the  correspondent  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  states  that  even  the  funds  for  the  Washington  delegation 
are  hard  to  provide. 

Practically  without  money,  the  Peking  Government  is  even 
more  practically,  if  that  is  possible,  without  men  in  the  shape 
of  an  army.  Armies  there  are  in  China,  but  they  do  not  belong 
to  or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Government.  At  this 
writing  there  are  two  fairly  large  armies  in  existence  :  one  is  | 

that  of  Chang  Tso-lin,  who  is  reported  to  have  300,000  men  ( 

under  him  in  Manchuria,  with  his  headquarters  at  Mukden,  and  j 

a  considerable  force  at  Kirin  ;  the  other  is  that  of  Wu  Pei-fu.  ^ 

which  is  in  occupation  of  the  Middle  Yangtsze,  and  is  put  at  < 

200,000  men.  Roth  of  these  super-Tuehuns  are  leaders  of  the  ^ 

factions  usually  taken  as  forming  the  party  of  the  North  as  ^ 
against  the  party  of  the  South,  the  geographical  division  between  j 

them  generally  being  put  at  the  Yangtsze.  The  North  is  j. 

ordinarily  regarded  as  conservative,  if  not  reactionary,  and  the 
South  as  constitutionalist,  liberal,  and  progressive.  In  his  recent  j 

hook  The  Truth  about  China  and  Japan,  Mr.  Putnam  Weale,  who  ( 

has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Far  East,  points  out  that  the  j 

struggle  between  North  and  South  is  very  old,  having  gone  on  ^ 

in  one  form  or  another  for  eight  hundred  years  :  o 

(The  struggle  has  gone  on)  “  ever  since  the  Kitan  and  Chin  Tartars  0 
burst  through  the  Great  Wall  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  and  I 
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commenced  the  Tartar  military  supremacy  in  North  China  which  has  so 
profoundly  modified  the  old  Chinese  ritual  of  Government.  For  although 
the  Mi»g  dynasty  (Chinese)  broke  the  Mongol  supremacy,  and  moved  the 
capital  from  Nanking  to  Peking  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  Mings  were 
soon  enough  ousted  by  the  Manchus  (Tartars  again),  who  stereotyped 
nearly  three  centuries  ago  the  conception  of  a  military  domination  directed 
from  Peking — a  domination  which,  no  matter  how  unreal  it  may  have 
become,  stUl  lives  in  Northern  Cliina  as  a  political  concept,  tradition 
playing  such  a  powerfiU  role  among  the  educated  and  the  imeducated 
alike  that  no  amoimt  of  argument  can  kill  it.  This,  then,  is  the  real 
quarrel  between  North  and  South,  in  spite  of  all  talk  about  constitutional¬ 
ism — namely,  that  the  Peking  tradition  of  a  military  domination  has  not 
been  killed  and  cannot  be  killed  vmtil  universal  education  has  definitely 
relegated  it  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.” 

In  broad  outline  the  contest  between  the  North  and  the  South 
during  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  is  as  follows.  After 
the  fall  in  August,  1920,  of  Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui,  who  had  up 
till  then  been  universally  regarded  as  the  Great  Man  of  China, 
as  well  as  the  Cock  of  the  North,  a  rivalry  developed  between 
Chang  Tso-lin,  Inspector-General  or  super-Tuchun  of  Manchuria, 
and  Tsao  Nun,  super-Tuchun  of  the  metropolitan  province  of 
Chihli  and  of  Shantung  and  Honan  provinces,  the  two  men  who 
had  brought  about  the  overtlnow  of  the  marshal.  In  October, 
1920,  they  put  forward  diilerent  nominees  for  the  position  of 
Inspector-General  of  Kiangsu,  Kiangsi,  and  Anhui,  Tsao  Kun 
nominating  Wu  Pei-fu,  then  a  divisional  general  of  his,  who  had 
done  all  the  fighting  which  had  driven  Tuan  into  retirement,  and 
Chang  nominating  Chang  Hsun,  the  maker  of  the  burlesque 
attempt  to  restore  the  Manchu  Monarchy  in  1917.  About  the 
same  time  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  South  between  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Kwantung  and  Kwangsi,  over  both  of  which  Lu  Yung- 
ting,  the  super-Tuchun  of  the  South,  was  or  had  been  Inspector- 
General.  In  October,  19’20,  Lu  declared  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  independence  of  the  South,  of  which  he,  together  with  the 
redoubtable  Sun  Y'at-sen,  had  been  formerly  a  champion,  but 
Sun  now  denied  that  Lu  had  any  right  to  speak  for  the  South, 
and  repudiated  him.  Things  drifted  along  through  the  winter, 
the  two  outstanding  events  being  a  fresh  bid  for  power  by  Sun 
in  Canton,  and  the  burning  of  the  city  of  Ichang  on  the  Yangtsze 
by  mutinous  soldiery.  Eai’ly  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
the  renewed  activities  of  Sun  were  seen  in  the  issue  of  a  mani¬ 
festo  against  the  North,  and  his  election  as  “  President  of 
China  ”  by  the  Cantonese  Parliament — a  remnant  of  the  old 
Parliament  that  once  sat  in  Peking  and  now  had  no  constitu¬ 
tional  authority.  Opposed  by  a  large  party  even  in  Kw'antung, 
of  which  Canton  is  the  capital.  Sun  was  not  supported  by  any 
of  the  other  provinces  of  the  South.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of 
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May  he  was  inaugurated  as  “Constitutional  President  of  China’’ 
at  Canton,  amid  scenes,  according  to  one  report,  of  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  took  the  oath  in  presence  of  a  vast  concourse,  and  was 
presented  with  the  seals  of  office  in  a  gold  casket.  Unfoldin'^ 
his  plans  to  an  interviewer,  he  said  that  his  first  move  would  be 
to  get  recognition  from  the  Powers,  and  his  second  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  unification  of  China,  with  autonomy  for  the 
provinces  on  the  model  of  the  States  forming  the  American 
Republic.  (This  idea  of  provincial  autonomy  is  very  popular 
at  present  with  Young  China.)  Sun  went  on  to  declare  that  he 
would  abolish  the  Tuchunate,  re-establish  the  civil  authority,  and 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  army — he  meant,  it  must  be  supposed, 
the  armies  of  the  Tuchuns,  for  apart  from  them  China  has  no 
army.  Altogether  it  was  an  excellent  programme — if  it  could 
be  carried  out,  but  what  an  if,  as  things  are ! 

While  Sun  Y'at-sen  was  formulating  his  schemes  in  Canton, 
the  two  sin)er-Tuchun8  of  the  North  mentioned  above,  witli  a 
third  sui)er-Tuchun  Wang  Chan-yuan,  the  Military  Governor 
of  Hupeh  and  Hunan,  met  in  Tientsin,  and  summoned  before 
them  Chin  Yun  Peng,  the  Premier,  and  other  Ministers,  the 
end  they  had  in  view,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  being  the  e.\- 
tortion  of  money  from  the  Government.  Having  made  up  their 
minds  what  to  do,  the  three  Tuchuns  went  on  by  rail  to  Peking, 
which  they  entered  in  state,  and  where  they  presented  their 
demands  to  the  President  and  the  Cabinet — demands  that  simply 
had  to  be  comphed  with.  A  new  Finance  Minister  was  apjwinted, 
a  nominee  of  Chang  Tso-lin  was  made  Minister  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  which  meant  the  control  by  Chang  of  the  revenue-produc¬ 
ing  railways,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  a  warrant  which  the  Peking  Government  had  no  [)ower  to 
execute.  The  net  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Triumvirate  was 
that  Chang  stood  out  as  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  North 
and  as  the  controller  of  the  Government.  It  is  important  ta 
remember  that  he  has  the  endorsation  of  Japan ;  it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  he  could  long  continue  in  {xavver  in  Manchuria  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  Japan ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  same  as 
saying  that  at  heart  he  is  pro- Japanese.  In  June  fighting  broke 
out  again  between  the  Cantonese  (Ivwantung)  and  Kwangsi,  the 
latter  province  continuing  stubbornly  opposed  to  Sun  Yat-sen, 
but  there  was  no  decisive  result.  Two  months  later  forces  from 
Hunan,  a  southern  province,  invaded  Hupeh,  whose  Tuchun,  as 
stated  above,  was  Wang  Chan-yuan,  one  of  the  three  great  Tuchuns 
of  the  North.  The  Hunanese,  who  were  supported  by  troops  from 
the  Yunnan,  Kweichow,  and  Szechuan  provinces,  had  two 
objects  in  mind,  one  being  to  drive  Wang  from  that  part  of 
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China,  and  the  other  to  give  Hupeh  provincial  independence. 
At  the  outset  the  Hunanese  were  successful  enough  to  compel 
Wang’s  resignation  and  his  retirement  into  private  life — he 
retired  to  the  coast  with  a  large  fortune,  the  result  of  his  plun¬ 
derings.  As  it  was  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  maladmin¬ 
istration  that  Ichang  in  the  previous  year,  and  Wuchang  in 
June,  had  been  looted  and  burnt,  Wang  had  “lost  face”  in 
Hupeh,  which  did  little  to  help  him. 

Then  the  North  took  alarm.  It  had  sent  some  troops  to  assist 
Wang,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  his  fall.  The  disappearance 
of  the  third  member  of  the  Triumvirate  might  not  have  mattered 
so  much  had  it  not  involved  the  prospective  loss  of  Hupeh,  and 
it  was  this  that  led  the  North,  in  this  case  nominally  the  Peking 
Government,  to  appoint  Wu  Pei-fu,  the  Chihli  general  who  had 
defeated  and  overthrown  Marshal  Tuan  in  1920,  to  be  Inspector- 
General  of  both  Hupeh  and  Hunan.  In  the  fighting  around 
Peking,  which  had  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
marshal,  Wu  had  held  the  rank  merely  of  general  of  division  in 
the  army  of  Tsao  Kun,  but  he  had  established  a  reputation  for 
military  success,  and  he  now  speedily  justified  his  promotion  to 
the  Tuchunate.  With  a  force  of  upwards  of  50,000  men,  he 
began  a  vigorous  campaign  against  Hunan,  and  striking  south  of 
the  Yangtsze  first  captured  Yochow  and  next  occupied  Changsha, 
the  capital  of  the  provinces,  after  several  sanguinary  battles.  As 
a  result  of  his  victories  Hunan  as  well  as  Hupeh  would  appear 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  North.  But  here  interest  centres  in  the 
personality  of  Wu,  who  is  now  a  super-Tuchun  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  Chang  Tso-lin  and  Tsao  Kun,  his  former  master. 
The  writer,  in  his  article  on  “The  Crisis  in  China,”  said  that  the 
stniggle  for  supremacy  in  China  probably  would  lie  between  Wu 
and  Chang,  and  while  this  remains  to  be  seen  the  fact  that  Wu 
has  so  quickly  become  the  equal  of  Chang  is  certainly  very  re¬ 
markable.  Wu  first  came  into  notice  some  years  ago  by  urging 
the  summoning  of  the  Chinese  Parliament,  or  National  Assembly, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  order  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  he  professed  thoroughly  democratic  opinions.  At  that  time 
he  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Tuchunate,  and  was  openly 
anti- Japanese.  What  is  his  attitude  now?  He  unquestionably 
has  a  good  deal  of  power,  but  if  he  desires  to  keep  and  augment 
his  |x)\vcr  he  must  maintain  and  increase  his  army.  His  suc¬ 
cesses  will  not  endear  him  to  the  South,  however  liberal  his 
political  views  may  still  be,  and  there  is  his  enemy,  Chang,  in 
the  North,  with  the  biggest  army  in  China!  Sun  Yat-sen’s  idea 
of  the  unification  of  China  does  not,  in  these  circumstances,  seem 
1  likely  to  be  realised  very  soon — at  all  events,  not  in  Sun’s  way. 
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Wu  wanted  the  establishment  of  unification  by  a  real  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system  representing  the  whole  people  of  China,  without 
dictation  from  Peking  or  Canton — one  cannot  but  wonder  what 
he  wants  now. 

The  paradox  of  China  is  that  while  she  is  weak  politically  she 
is  not  really  weak  from  the  national  economic  standpoint— in 
spite  of  the  empty  coffers  of  the  Peking  Government.  Her  mul¬ 
titudinous  people  toil  as  hard,  as  unweariedly,  and  in  the  main 
as  successfully  as  they  have  toiled  for  unnumbered  centuries\  Her 
traders  have  a  genius  for  commerce.  An  appreciation  of  Western 
education  and  methods,  especially  of  their  more  mechanical  appli¬ 
cation,  is  spreading.  There  are  improving  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  an  enormous  development  of  railways  is  one  of  the  cer¬ 
tainties  of  the  near  future.  There  are  the  beginnings,  in  some 
cases  more  than  the  beginnings,  of  a  vast  industrialism,  quite 
apart  from  agriculture.  Notwithstanding  her  antiquity,  China 
is  still  a  land  of  extraordinary  promise,  of  gigantic  possibilities, 
for  trade  and  commerce.  Small  w'onder  that  outside  nations 
should  desire  to  maintain  the  “principle  of  the  Open  Door,  or 
equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry,”  as  Mr.  Lansing, 
then  American  Secretary  of  State,  phrased  it  to  Viscount  Ishii  in 
the  famous  Lansing-lshii  Notes  of  1917.  Despite  the  misrule, 
the  terrible  famine,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  influence  of  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods,  that 
were  the  chief  features  of  China  in  1920,  the  Customs  revenue  was 
a  “record,”  and  foreign  trade  was  not  only  maintained  but  showed 
a  considerable  expansion.  One  of  the  most  significant  things  last 
year  was  the  formation  of  a  Chinese  Bankers’  Association,  under 
the  lead  of  the  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications, 
the  two  Government  banks,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Chinese  banks  are  members  of  this  organisation,  which  has  already 
made  several  loans  to  the  Government  for  productive  purposes 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  Mint  at  Shanghai,  where  silver  will  be 
coined  into  standard  dollars.  The  old  Five  Powders’  Consortium  has 
been  replaced  to  some  extent  by  the  new  Consortium  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  and  Japan,  but  China  is  disposed  to  look 
with  some  suspicion  on  it,  as  she  thinks  its  operations  might 
affect  her  administrative  independence  in  such  matters  as  rail- 
w^ays  and  the  like.  The  Chinese  Bankers’  Association  may  per¬ 
haps  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  that  National  IMovement 
which  is  constantly  growing  throughout  the  country.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  aims  at  helping  the  Government,  but  only  for  beneficial 
purposes,  and  is  hostile  to  the  Tuchunate.  It  is  a  mistake,  then, 
to  think  of  China  as  being  anything  like  as  weak  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  as  from  the  political,  and  those  interested  in  this 
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aspect  of  the  subject  should  read  The  British  in  China  and  Far 
Eastern  Trade,  by  C.  A.  Middleton  Smith,  recently  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Hongkong. 

Apart  from  the  meteoric  rise  of  Wu  Pei-fu,  the  outstanding 
thing  in  the  story  of  China  this  year  is  the  invitation  she  received 
from  President  Harding  to  participate  in  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference,  but  before  referring  to  what  China  thinks  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  it  may  be  well  to  describe  briefly  what  has  taken  place 
in  Japan  since  the  writer’s  article,  "The  Crisis  in  Japan,”  was 
published  in  this  Eeview,  July,  1920.  The  crisis  had  been 
caused  by  the  question  of  universal  suffrage,  and  shortly  before  a 
general  election  had  been  fought  on  that  issue,  though  other  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as  those  of  China  and  Siberia,  entered  into  the  struggle. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Government, 
or  Seiyukai,  Party,  whose  head  was  (and  is)  Mr.  Takashi  Hara, 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  returns  giving  him  a  majority  of  nearly 
a  hundred  over  all  the  other  political  parties  combined  in  the 
Diet,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  include  a  representative  of  the 
Labour  Party,  a  young  but  growing  element  in  Japanese  politics. 
The  party  next  in  voting  strength  to  the  Seiyukai  is  the  Kenseikai 
Party;  it  may  be  styled  the  Opposition,  and  it  is  led  by  Viscount 
Kato;  the  chief  plank  in  its  platform  is  universal  suffrage,  but  it 
criticises  keenly  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  The  Diet 
met  on  January  22nd,  and  Count  Uchida,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance,  and  said  that  the  agreement  on  which  it  was  based  must 
be  brought  into  a  form  not  inconsistent  with  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Referring  to  China,  he  declared  : — 

“  The  situation  in  China  is  now  at  a  turning  point,  and  the  awakening 
of  the  people  is  indeed  worthy  of  note.  That  the  path  of  China  is  beset 
vith  difficulties  should  command  deep  sympathy  from  the  people  and 
Government  of  Japan.  China’s  development  is  a  thing  that  is  very 
eagerly  hoped  for  by  Japan,  which  stands  in  such  a  close  relationship 
vith  her.  Not  only  for  China’s  sake  alone,  but  for  the  general  welfare 
«nd  peace  of  the  world,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  desired  that  China  should 
speedily  recover  peace  and  unity.’’ 

Touching  Japan’s  relations  with  the  United  States  the  Count 
'poke  of  these  as  being  traditionally  good,  and  said  he  was  con- 
■inced  that  the  “fundamental  relationship  between  Japan  and 
America  was  as  cordial  as  ever,”  but  he  commented  on  the  new 
alifornian  Alien  Land  Law  as  unjust  to  and  discriminatory 
against  Japan.  He  went  on  to  say  that  this  Californian  Land 
haw  had  been  the  subject  of  a  frank  and  free  exchange  of  views 
n  Washington  and  Tokyo,  and  that  it  was  regrettable  that  no 
ilution  of  this  difficult  problem  had  so  far  been  discovered. 
VOL.  cx.  N.S.  H  H 
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The  Finance  Minister  introduced  the  Budget  estimates  for 
1921-192‘2,  calling  for  fresh  loans  or  borrowings  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  millions  sterling  on  capital  account  (railways 
telegraphs,  buildings),  and  for  expenditure  from  the  war,  while 
balancing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  at  about  160,000 ,000. 
He  announced  that  the  worst  of  the  financial  crisis,  which  had 
supervened  on  the  collapse  of  the  war  boom,  was  past,  owing  to 
the  strenuous  eflorts  of  both  Government  and  i)eople. 

With  its  great  majority  in  the  Diet  the  Government  had  no  fears 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Budget,  and  attention  was  focussed  on  its 
foreign  policy,  the  debate  on  which  led  to  a  remarkable  duel  be¬ 
tween  Viscount  Katoand  Mr.  Hara,  the  chief  point  discussed  being 
Japanese  military  action  in  Siberia  and  the  adjacent  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  of  Chientao.  Kato  condemned  the  continued  occupation  of 
parts  of  Siberia,  and  maintained  that  it  caused  much  criticism  in 
America,  besides  being  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  Japanese  them¬ 
selves.  He  demanded  that  Ja))an  should  withdraw^  from  Siberia 
altogether.  In  his  reply  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  thal 
Bolshevism  w'as  rampant  in  Siberia  ,  and  that  when  the  Bolshevists 
were  driven  out  of  Vladivostok  they  had  established  headquarters 
at  Chientao,  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  extrude  them.  The 
Japanese  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Chientao  as  soon  as 
the  Chinese  Government  could  again  effectively  control  that  dis¬ 
trict,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  Bolshevist  menace  the  Japanese 
Government  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  retire  from  Siberia.  (The 
Japanese  forces  were  withdrawn  later  from  Chientao,  but,  as  for 
three  years  past,  there  are  still  considerable  numbers  of  Japanese 
troops  in  Siberia.)  The  significance  of  Kato’s  attack  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  that  it  was  also  an  attack,  at  once  deliberate  and 
courageous,  on  Prince  Yamagata,  who  behind  the  scenes  has  long 
been  the  real  ruler  of  Japan  and  the  director  of  her  expansionist 
foreign  policy.  In  an  illuminating  dispatch  the  Times  Tokyo j 
correspondent  remarked  :  — 


“  The  debate  between  Viscount  Kato  and  ATr.  Hara  has  been  com¬ 
mented  on  in  the  (Japanese)  Press  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  tactics.  But  Parliamentary  tactics  have  never  been  the  power  j 
governing  Japanese  politics,  home  or  foreign.  What  is  of  great  significance  | 
is  that  Viscount  Kato  has  been  persuaded  to  a  course  of  action  absolutely ; 
opposed  to  the  policies  of  those  who  actually  control  affairs  in  Japan, 
namely,  Prince  Yamagata  and  a  numerous  and  powerful  clique  who  are 
less  in  the  public  eye  than  the  leaders  of  the  Diet.  One  view  (in  Japan)  | 
is  that  Viscount  Kato  irreparably  blundered  in  thus  placing  himself  m 
opposition  to  the  Elder  Statesmen,  but  another  view  may  be  n 
that  the  leader  Of  the  Kenseikai,  by  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  thus 
publicly,  opened  the  way  to  revolutionary  changes  which  would  com¬ 
pletely  alter  the  course  of  national  policy  and  put  military  leaders  into 
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the  background.  \'iscount  Kato’s  ultimate  success,  and  with  it  the 
ultimate  emancipation  of  the  Japanese  people  at  present  under  the 
domination  of  the  military  element,  depends  on  the  cohesion  and  loyalty  of 
the  members  of  the  Kenseikai  and  other  opposition  parties,  together 
with  popular  recognition  of  the  true  significance  of  the  debate,  and  the 
imswerving,  persistent  prosecution  of  a  liberal  policy.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  would  immediately  affect  Japanese  conduct  and  policy  in  China, 
Siberia,  Korea,  Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  the  mandated  territories,  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  so-called  Liberals  to  display  their  capacity 
for  rule.” 

The  trouble  is  that  most  observers  of  the  Japan  of  to-day  can¬ 
not  see  any  very  immediate  prospect  of  the  triumph  of  Kato  and 
the  Opposition  parties,  nor  any  genuine  sign  of  a  weakening  of 
tlie  power  of  the  militarists,  of  whom  Prince  Yamagata  is  the 
chief.  When  the  Opposition  Bill  for  universal  suffrage  was  put 
to  the  vote  early  in  February,  it  was  not  only  rejected  by  249  to 
135,  but  it  led  to  a  split  in  the  Kenseikai  Party,  with  the  result 
that  Mr.  Ozaki,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Justice  under  Okuma, 
and  is  an  advanced  “  Liberal,”  was  expelled  from  that  body. 
.\bout  a  week  afterwards,  Mr.  Ozaki,  supported  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  introduced  in  the  Diet  a  resolution  advocating  dis¬ 
armament,  and  in  his  speech  made  the  point  that  Japan  was 
sj>ending  32  per  cent,  of  her  revenue  on  armaments,  while  America 
was  spending  only  14  per  cent.,  but  when  the  resolution  was 
voted  on  it  was  thrown  out  by  285  to  38.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  in  March  emerged  from  what  was  practically  a 
vote  of  censure  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
38 — 164  to  126  votes ;  the  matter  wms  connected  with  the  same 
sort  of  financial  scandal  that  had  brought  down  a  former  Ministry. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Ozaki  had  been  stumping  the  country  in  favour 
of  disarmament,  and  this  led  to  considerable  agitation,  which  was 
reflected  in  opinions  expressed  in  that  sense  by  a  few  high 
Japanese  officials.  Some  Japanese  even  thought  that  the  Hara 
Government  would  fall,  but  the  scandals  were  not  all  on  one  side, 
and  how  really  small  was  the  influence  of  the  disarmament  agita¬ 
tion  was  shown  towards  the  end  of  March  by  the  passing  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Diet,  without  opposition,  of  the  army  and  navy 
estimates.  The  fact  was  that  the  Japanese  ranks  w’ere  closing 
up,  and  the  national  solidarity  was  again  being  manifested  to  the 
world. 

During  last  winter  an  intense  Japanese  propaganda  was  at  work 
in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  and  it  lasted,  with  variations,  until  the  landing  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  Japanese  Prince  Imperial,  his  visit  in  itself  being  the 
consummate  climax  of  the  whole  business.  In  the  meantime — the 
controversy  started  in  November  last — the  island  of  Yap,  of 
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which  few  people  ha<i  ever  heard  before,  but  which  had  been  man¬ 
dated  to  Japan,  had  leapt  into  international  prominence  because 
of  the  interest  America  was  taking  in  it.  The  Shantung  problem 
also  began  to  figure  once  more  in  the  papers.  Now  Japan  had 
for  some  time  been  trying  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the 
United  States  regarding  that  Californian  Alien  Land  Law,  and 
had  hoped  and  expected  to  effect  it  before  President  Wilson 
left  office.  A  new  “Gentleman’s  Agreement  ”  was  drafted  by 
Mr.  Morris,  then  American  Ambassador  at  Tokyo,  and  Baron 
Shidehara,  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  but  it  was  only 
tentatively  approved  by  the  Wilson  Administration,  and  when  it 
came  before  the  Harding  Administration  it  was  not  adopted. 
Just  about  the  time  when  the  Japanese  Diet  was  passing  the 
military  and  naval  estimates,  Mr.  Morris  resigned,  and  it  was 
announced  from  Washington  that  America  now  proposed  to  treat 
the  questions  at  issue  between  herself  and  Japan  on  a  broad,  all- 
embracing  basis,  and  to  regard  the  settlement  of  the  Yap 
question  as  necessary  to  the  preliminary  negotiations.  Added  to 
the  implications  of  the  discussion  on  naval  armaments,  more 
especially  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  here  was  matter 
enough  for  the  closing  up  of  the  Japanese  ranks  in  the  Diet.  Then 
in  July  came  the  invitations  to  the  Washington  Conference, 
which,  to  put  the  truth  briefly,  threw  Japan  into  a  fury  and  dis¬ 
concerted  ourselves,  but  filled  China  with  hope.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  a  diplomatic  Press,  anxious,  under  the  lead  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  not  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  Japan,  to  say  that 
British  opinion  regards  the  part  of  Japan  in  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  as  that  of  a  great  modern  Power  joining  with  the  great 
progressive  Powers  of  America  and  Europe  in  an  impartial  and 
large-minded  discussion  of  the  best  policy  to  secure  peace  in  the 
Pacific.  The  writer  doubts  whether  the  British  public  as  a  whole 
does  so  regard  this  matter,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
nowadays  of  the  real  Japan  stripped  of  all  glamour,  and  of  what 
she  has  done  in  China.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  not 
the  least  uncertainty  concerning  what  Japan  thinks  about  the 
Conference ;  she  thinks  that  she  is  going  to  be  put  on  her  trial, 
and  her  people  are  very  angry  that  there  should  be  such  an  anti¬ 
climax  to  the  brilliant  pro-Alliance  propaganda.  What  China 
thinks  about  the  Conference  has  just  been  made  perfectly  clear 
by  her  Note  to  Japan  on  Shantung ;  it  is  that  she  will  stand 
forward  as  the  accuser  of  Japan  at  the  trial,  and  demand  that 
justice  be  done.  But  will  it? 


Robert  Machrat. 


UNEMPLOYMENT— ITS  CAUSE  AND  ITS  ONLY 
REMEDY 

A  Criticism  of  the  Government’s  Proposals. 

A  serious  organic  disease  cannot  be  overcome  if  the  physician 
closes  his  eyes  to  its  hidden  origin  and  treats  merely  its  outward 
symptoms.  Similarly  the  terrible  social  disease  of  unemployment 
cannot  possibly  be  cured  if  those  in  authority  fail  to  recognise, 
or  deliberately  disregard,  its  principal  cause  and  fail  to  apply  to  it 
a  suitable  remedy. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  unemployment  is  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  a  highly  developed  industrialism.  According  to  the  Socialists 
it  is  the  logical  consequence  of  capitalism.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
unemployment  has  prevailed  throughout  the  ages.  However, 
whereas  unemployment  leads  only  to  distress  in  highly  developed 
modem  states,  it  led  to  famine  and  starvation  in  the  agricultural 
countries  of  the  past.  Before  the  dawn  of  the  industrial  era 
famines  were  frequent  both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  The  terrible  consequences  of  a 
failure  of  the  harvest  and  consequent  unemployment  in  a  state 
which  lacks  highly  developed  industries  and  a  modern  transport 
system  may  be  seen  in  unhappy  Russia.  For  many  decades 
England  has  not  suffered  famine  because  capitalism  and  indus¬ 
trialism  have  provided  the  nation  with  its  most  urgent  wants, 
even  at  a  time  when  less  highly  developed  nations  were  starving. 

Some  ascribe  the  prevalence  of  unemployment  to  world  con¬ 
ditions,  to  the  consequences  of  the  war,  to  over-production.  At 
first  sight  there  seems  to  be  much  reason  for  that  opinion.  Unem¬ 
ployment  is  reported  from  everywhere.  However,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  it  varies  greatly  in  intensity.  It  is  by  far  the  greatest 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  In  both  countries  industry 
has  come  almost  to  a  standstill  owing  to  the  vast  accumulation  of 
manufactured  goods  which  fill  the  warehouses  and  which  cannot 
be  sold.  Apparently  the  industrial  states  of  the  world  suffer 
from  an  unduly  great  output.  In  reality  over-production  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Distress  cannot  be  caused  by  too  much,  but  only  by  too 
little;  it  cannot  be  caused  by  over-production,  but  only  by  ill- 
balanced  production.  That  may  be  seen  by  an  elementary  ex¬ 
ample.  Let  us  assume  that  a  number  of  people  live  in  a  self- 
supporting  island,  and  let  us  further  assume  that  half  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  food  and  of  raw  materials,  while  the  other  half 
turn  out  manufactured  goods.  The  more  the  inhabitants  produce, 
the  more  food,  house  room,  clothes,  fuel  and  amusements  will 
there  be  for  all,  provided,  of  course,  that  raw  materials,  food  and 
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manufactured  goods  can  be  freely  exchanged.  The  greater  the 
production  is,  the  greater  will  be  general  prosperity  and  content¬ 
ment.  If,  how’ever,  after  a  period  of  intensive  production,  free 
exchange  and  general  happiness,  some  agitators  should  arise  and 
suggest  to  the  makers  of  manufactured  goods  that  they  could 
benefit  themselves  very  greatly  by  restricting  output  and  insisting 
upon  an  increased  remuneration,  the  position  would  rapidly  change 
for  the  w’orse.  The  agriculturists,  who  were  accustomed  to 
exchange  an  ox  for  a  dozen  shirts,  would  refuse  to  exchange  it 
for  two  or  three.  The  manufacturing  industries  would  come 
to  a  standstill,  and  if  the  unhappy  situation  should  be  pro¬ 
longed  very  greatly,  the  agriculturists  would  reduce  their  output, 
limiting  their  production  to  their  owui  wants.  Thus  greed  on  the 
part  of  the  industrial  wnrkers  would  lead  to  unemployment  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  which  eventually  might  be  followed  by 
starvation . 

Industrial  unemployment  is  world-wide,  and  it  is  due  principally 
to  the  unreasonableness  of  labour.  It  is  most  widespread  and 
most  intensive  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  where  labour 
is  most  highly  organised,  and  most  unreasonable,  and  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  in  Germany,  France  and  Belgium,  where 
labour  is  more  moderate  in  its  demands.  Germany  and  Belgium 
are  industrially  as  highly  developed  as  England  and  the  United 
States.  If  world  causes  had  brought  about  unprecedented  unem- 
jdoyment,  Belgium  and  Germany  should  sulTer  at  least  as  severely 
from  that  scourge  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Economically  the  world  is  all  one  single  country.  The  war  has 
greatly  impoverished  not  only  all  Europe,  but  all  the  continents. 
The  sudden  impoverishment  of  Europe  has  dislocated  world  trade 
and  world  exchange.  The  purchasing  pow'er  of  the  European 
nations  has  been  greatly  diminished.  The  producers  of  food  and 
raw  materials  throughout  the  world  are  sufl'ering  acutely  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Europe’s  troubles. 

During  the  war  and  during  the  first  two  years  following  its  con¬ 
clusion  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  and  of  food  and  of  raw 
materials  rose  to  a  similar  extent  throughout  the  world.  The 
great  business  of  the  world  consists  in  the  exchange  of  food  and 
raw  materials  against  manufactured  goods.  As  the  manhood  of 
Europe  had  deserted  the  plough  and  the  factory  for  the  trenches, 
both  food  and  manufactured  goods  had  become  equally  scarce. 
The  nations  of  the  world  had  become  accustomed  to  exchange  food 
and  raw  materials  against  manufactured  goods  on  the  basis  of 
scarcity  and  of  high  prices.  During  the  war  and  for  some  little 
time  afterwards  Europe  bought  foreign  food  and  raw  materials  at 
extravagant  prices.  The  European  nations  pledged  their  credit 
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and  lived  on  their  capital.  However,  that  policy  could  not  be 
pursued  indefinitely.  The  demobilised  soldiers  of  Europe  went 
back  to  the  field  and  to  the  factory.  The  European  harvests 
increased  very  greatly.  The  war  demand  for  imported  goods  at 
boom  prices  fell  off,  and  the  consequence  was  the  collapse  in  price 
of  all  the  most  important  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  produced 
abroad.  If  we  compare  the  United  States  wholesale  prices  of 
July,  1920,  with  those  of  September,  1921,  we  find  that  northern 
spring  wheat  at  Chicago  fell  from  $2.95  to  $1.33,  that  red  winter 
wheat  fell  from  $2.85  to  $1.28,  that  cattle  per  100  lb.  fell  from 
$15.50  to  $8.35,  green  salted  hides  fell  from  30  cents  to 
14  cents  per  lb.,  corn  from  $1.52  to  $0.55,  middling  spot  cotton 
from  39  cents  to  19^  cents  after  having  been  below  12  cents  per  lb. , 
Ohio  wool  from  $1.74  to  $0.84,  electrolytic  copper  from  18.75 
cents  to  12.12^  cents  per  lb.,  pig-iron  from  $46  to  $19  per  ton, 
Pennsylvania  petroleum  from  $6.10  to  $2,25  per  barrel,  rubber 
from  $0.33  to  $0.14^-  per  lb.,  sugar  from  18.31  cents  to  4,00  cents 
j)er  lb.  During  the  course  of  the  war  most  of  the  prices 
given  had  been  considerably  liigher.  Many  of  the  commodities 
had  been  produced  at  a  very  high  cost  owing  to  the  enormous  rise 
in  wages  that  had  taken  place.  When  the  producers  of  corn, 
wheat,  meat,  cotton,  wool,  ore,  timber,  rubber,  etc.,  throughout 
the  world  were  forced  to  sell  their  wares  far  under  the  cost  of 
production,  they  had  naturally  to  restrict  their  purchases  very 
greatly. 

The  men  who  had  been  ruined  either  by  the  war  or  by  the 
sudden  collapse  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  could  not  be  expected  to  purchase  freely  manufactured  goods 
at  boom  prices.  Statesmen,  politicians,  economists,  business  men 
and  publicists  stated  times  without  number  that  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  war  could  be  made  good  only  by  increased  production  which 
would  furnish  an  abundance  of  goods  at  moderate  prices  to  the 
ruined  peoples.  As  the  industries  of  the  continental  nations  had 
come  almost  to  a  standstill  either  through  the  destruction  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  mines  or  through  lack  of  imported  raw  materials,  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  could  monopolise  the  world’s  trade  in 
manufactured  goods  and  establish  the  prosperity  of  their  workers 
for  many  years.  However,  while  the  capitalists  were  anxious  to 
play  their  part  by  providing  all  the  money  required,  the  workers 
refused  to  support  them,  but  endeavoured  to  benefit  themselves 
by  demanding  higher  and  ever  higher  wages  in  respect  of  an  ever- 
shrinking  output,  complaining  all  the  while  about  profiteering  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalists.  For  a  while  the  utterly  denuded 
nations  bought  manufactured  goods  at  fabulous  prices,  but  as  soon 
as  their  most  indispensable  needs  had  been  satisfied  their  purchases 
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came  to  a  standstill.  Labour  had  killed  the  goose  which  might 
have  laid  golden  eggs  for  years  to  come. 

Both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  the  strongly  organ¬ 
ised  trade  unions  practised  extortion  upon  the  consumer  in  the 
most  shameless  manner.  In  the  United  States  wages  for  unskilled 
workers,  such  as  milkmen,  carters  and  navvies,  rose  up  to  $10  a 
day,  which  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  is  equal  to  ^3.  In 
England  wages  of  £1  a  day  became  conrmon.  However,  English 
wages  were  comparatively  more  onerous  than  American  wages 
because  of  the  extraordinarily  small  output  of  the  British  workers. 
An  American  miner  produces  as  much  coal  per  day  as  an  English 
miner  per  w^eek,  and  an  American  bricklayer,  working  under  the 
Taylor  system,  lays  as  many  bricks  per  hour  as  an  English  brick¬ 
layer  lays  per  day.  Not  satisfied  with  making  everything  scarce 
and  dear,  the  organised  industrial  workers,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  inflicted  further  injury  upon  their  indus¬ 
tries  by  reckless  strikes  of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  duration. 
Extravagant  wages  ruined  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  while 
high  wages,  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  reduction  of  output, 
ruined  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  The  effect  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  British  labour  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures 
furnished  by  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  London,  Joint  City  and 
Midland  Bank  for  September  : — 

Volume  of  Exports. 

(1913  =  100.) 


American. 

British. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Year  1919 

118-6 

54-8 

March  quarter,  1920 

113-5 

71-3 

Juno  ,,  ,, 

103-4 

73-5 

September  ,,  ,, 

92-4 

73-0 

December  ,,  ,, 

121-2 

05-4 

Year  1920 

107-7 

70-9 

March  quarter,  1921 

103-4 

53-5 

June  ,,  „ 

100-4 

38-4 

Commenting  on  these  most  disquieting  figures,  the  Bank 
stated  : — 

“  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  get  away  from  the  fact  that, 
in  whatever  way  statistics  are  compiled  or  analysed,  our  export  trade  is 
apparently  only  about  half  what  it  was  before  the  war.  Relying  as  we 
do  on  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  pay  for  imports  of  corn, 
beef  and  other  necessities  of  life,  and  raw  materials,  it  is  obvious  that 
reduced  exports  must  involve,  as  in  fact  they  have  involved,  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  a  reduction  in  the  standard  of  living.  The  alarming  decrease 
in  our  foreign  and  internal  trade  should  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
removal  of  the  causes  which  have  influenced  this  condition  in  so  far  as 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so.” 
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The  figures  given  show  that  American  exports,  measured  by 
bulk,  were  after  the  war  somewhat  greater  than  in  1913.  During 
1919  British  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  slightly  larger 
than  half  the  quantity  of  1913,  while  during  1920  British  exports 
came  only  to  70'9  per  cent,  of  their  pre-war  weight.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  1921  they  fell  to  53’5  per  cent,  and  during  the 
second  quarter  to  38‘4  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  figure. 

The  bulk  of  our  exports,  measured  by  weight,  consists  of  coal. 
Our  coal  exports  have  shrunk  to  about  one-third  the  pre-war  total. 
However,  manufactured  goods  of  every  kind  also  have  shrunk 
alarmingly.  That  shrinkage  has  been  particularly  great  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  those  industries,  such  as  the  iron  and  steel  and  engineering 
industries,  in  which  coal  is  a  most  important  factor.  The  wicked 
policy  of  the  coal-miners,  or  rather  of  their  leaders,  is  very  largely 
to  blame  for  the  stagnation  of  British  trade  and  general  unemploy¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  Monthly  Review  of  Barclay’s  Bank  for 
August  the  great  miners’  strike  has  led  to  the  following  losses  to 
the  nation  : — 


Coal  lost,  65,260,000  tons,  valued  at 
Miners’  loss  in  wages 
Increased  railway  subsidy 
Coal  subsidy 

Unemployment  Insurance  loans  ... 

Cost  of  Defence  Force  and  other  precautionary 
measures 

Loss  of  revenue — income-tax  and  super-tax — due  to 
trade  disturbance 


£70,000,000 

65,000,000 

40,000,000 

10,000,000 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

120,000,000 


£365,000,000 

Without  taking  into  account  the  vast  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
industries  which  were  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  three  months’ 
coal  stoppage,  the  loss  caused  by  the  miners’  strike  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  cost  of  the  three  years’  war  against  the  Boers.  At  the 
very  time  when  increased  production  at  lower  cost  was  called  for, 
the  miners  chose  to  dislocate  the  industries  and  trade  of  the 
country.  However,  the  coal  strike,  notwithstanding  its  ruinous 
cost,  was  not  as  harmful  to  the  British  industries  as  the  fact  that 
the  miners  have  succeeded  in  keeping  British  coal  at  a  price  which 
is  bound  to  strangulate  our  industries  and  trade.  Excellent  non¬ 
anthracite  coal  is  currently  sold  in  the  United  States  at  prices 
which  range  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  ton,  which  is  equal  to  from 
123.  fid.  to  15s.  in  English  money  ;  while  German  coal  is  currently 
sold  at  from  Mk.250  to  Mk.300  per  ton,  inclusive  of  the  tax  on 
turnover  and  the  coal  tax,  which  price  is  equal  to  round  about  10s. 

!  at  the  recently  prevailing  rate  of  the  German  exchange.  We  cannot 
I  wonder  that  British  manufacturers  are  unable  to  sell  their  wares 
in  competition  with  the  United  States,  Germany  and  other 
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countries.  In  the  past  England  enjoyed  the  priceless  advantage 
of  having  the  cheapest  coal  in  the  world.  Now  it  has  by  far  the 
dearest  coal  among  the  coal-producing  nations.  The  ruinous 
handicap  of  our  coal  being  three  times  as  dear  as  American 
German,  Belgian,  French,  Japanese  and  other  coal  is  not  due  to 
natural  causes  but  to  the  policy  of  restriction  and  extortion  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  miners  at  the  bidding  of  their  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist  leaders,  who  desire  to  create  confusion  and  ruin  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  about  a  revolution.  For  a  great  many  years  the 
miners  of  South  Wales  have  been  particularly  notorious  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  policy  designed  to  bring  industry  and  trade  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  That  policy  has  found  classic  expression  in  the  pamphlet, 
“The  Miners’  Next  Step,’’  published  in  1911  by  a  group  of 
Welsh  miners,  in  which  we  read  : — 

“  Lodges  should,  as  far  as  possible,  discard  the  old  method  of  coming 
out  on  strike  for  any  little  minor  grievance,  and  adopt  the  more  scientific 
weapon  of  the  irritation  strike  by  simply  remaining  at  work  reducing 
their  output,  and  so  contrive  by  their  general  conduct  to  make  the  colliery 
un  reinu  nerat  i  ve. 

“  Use  of  the  irritation  strike. — Tf  the  men  wish  to  bring  effective 
pressure  to  bear,  they  must  use  methods  which  tend  to  reduce  profits. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  decrease  production,  while  continuing  at  work. 
Quite  a  number  of  instances  where  this  method  has  been  successfully 
adopted  in  South  Wales  could  be  adduced.” 

Unfortunately  the  Welsh  miners  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
disastrous  policy  upon  the  British  miners  in  general.  Their  ex¬ 
ample  was  largely  followed  by  trade  unions  everywhere.  The 
policy  of  extortion  and  of  restriction  had  proved  so  advantageous 
to  the  miners  that  the  workers  in  other  trades  also  wished  to 
benefit  themselves  by  establishing  a  scarcity  value  for  their  labour. 
They  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  the  capitalists  and  the 
nation  possessed  a  bottomless  purse  from  which  all  demands,  how¬ 
ever  extravagant,  could  easily  be  satisfied. 

The  remuneration  of  labour  depends  upon  the  produce  of  labour. 
British  labour  cannot  hope  for  a  high  remuneration  because  its 
output  is  exceedingly  low  if  compared  with  output  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  census  of  production  taken  in  this  country 
relates  to  the  year  1907.  The  American  census  of  production 
nearest  in  date  was  taken  in  1909.  From  these  two  censuses  the 
actual  value  produced  per  worker  can  be  extracted  by  ascertaining 
gross  production  per  head  at  wholesale  prices  and  deducting  from 
that  sum  the  cost  of  raw  materials  used  and  other  working  ex¬ 
penses.  An  analytical  comparison  of  the  two  censuses  yields  the 
following  most  extraordinary  result  :  — 
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Net  output  per  Worker  per  Week. 
United  States  United  Kingdom 


Boots  and  shoes . 

in 

£ 

.3 

1909. 
s.  d. 

10  0 

in 

£ 

1 

1907. 

8.  d. 
7  4 

Cardboard  boxes . 

2 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Butter  and  cheese 

8 

O 

0 

2 

8 

1 

Cement 

4 

17 

8 

2 

10 

10 

Clothing . 

4 

7 

4 

1 

3 

11 

Cocoa,  chocolate  and  confec¬ 
tionery 

4 

18 

5 

1 

12 

3 

Cotton  goods 

2 

13 

9 

1 

10 

6 

Clocks  and  watches 

4 

3 

0 

1 

7 

9 

Cutlery  and  tools 

4 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

4 

4 

3 

1 

18 

11 

Gasworks 

11 

16 

7 

4 

1 

1 

Firearms  and  ammunition 

4 

19 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Gloves 

3 

10 

9 

1 

11 

2 

Hats  and  caps 

4 

1 

10 

1 

5 

10 

Hosiery 

2 

2 

8 

1 

3 

5 

Leather  tanning  and  dressing 

4 

13 

1 

2 

5 

0 

Lime 

3 

2 

4 

1 

13 

5 

Brewing  and  malting 

19 

10 

6 

6 

7 

3 

Matches  ... 

7 

3 

1 

1 

13 

0 

Paint,  colours  and  varnish 

12 

9 

3 

3 

16 

2 

Paper 

5 

3 

5 

2 

2 

8 

Pens  and  pencils  ... 

4 

5 

9 

T 

9 

8 

Printing  and  publishing 

7 

16 

11 

3 

13 

1 

Railway  vehicles  ... 

4 

0 

5 

2 

7 

5 

Silk  goods 

3 

9 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Soap  and  candles... 

11 

7 

8 

2 

19 

8 

.Average  per  head  for  all 

the 

industries  enumerated 

£5 

17 

7 

£2 

3 

1 

Since  1907-9  the  difference  to  England’s  disadvantage  has  greatly 
increased.  At  present  the  output  per  worker  is  fully  three  times  as 
great  in  the  United  States  as  in  this  country.  A  single  American 
worker  produces  as  much  as  three  British  workers.  We  can, 
therefore,  not  wonder  that  the  xXmerican  workers  have  far  higher 
wages  than  the  British  and  enjoy  a  far  higher  standard  of  living. 
The  Socialists  pretend  that  production  is  ample,  that  distrihution 
is  to  blame  for  the  insufficient  remuneration  of  the  workers.  If, 
in  1907,  the  British  workers  in  the  hoot  and  shoe  industry  had 
been  given  the  whole  value  of  the  work  done,  if  capital  had  gone 
without  remuneration,  the  average  wage  could  have  been  no  higher 
than  fl  7s.  4d.,  while  the  workers  in  the  cardboard  box  industry 
could  have  received  no  more  than  £1  per  week.  The  low  wages 
which  prevailed  in  this  country  previous  to  the  war  were  not  due 
to  the  greed  of  the  capitalists  but  to  under-production  on  the  part 
of  the  workers,  which  arose  from  the  policy  of  ca’  canny  pursued 
by  them. 

During  the  war  and  since  the  armistice  British  wages  have  risen 
▼ery  greatly,  and  they  have  risen  not  merely  on  paper.  The  fact 
that  real  w'ages  have  been  advanced  very  substantially  may  be  seen 
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by  the  fact  that  the  working  classes  are  better  dressed  and  better 
fed  than  in  the  past,  and  that  they  spend  money  with  the  utmost 
freedom  on  luxuries  and  on  amusements  of  every  kind.  As  British 
production  per  worker  has  recently  been  considerably  lower  than 
it  was  previous  to  the  war,  it  follows  that  the  increased  renuinera. 
tion  of  the  workers  has  been  made  possible  by  drawing  upon  the 
national  capital.  The  well-to-do  and  the  middle  class  have  been 
impoverished  in  order  to  enable  the  workers  to  spend  more  than 
they  earned.  Naturally  that  process  cannot  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely.  That  policy  was  bound  to  defeat  itself. 

Unemployment  is  unprecedented  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Great  Britain  because  labour  insists  upon  demanding  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  value  of  its  produce,  because  it  insists  upon 
wages  which  the  impoverished  people  of  the  world  cannot  afford 
to  pay.  England’s  foreign  trade  and  P^ngland’s  domestic  trade 
have  come  almost  to  a  standstill  because  labour  has  forced  prices 
above  the  capacity  of  the  consumer.  This  country  is  more  depen¬ 
dent  than  any  other  State  upon  its  foreign  trade.  British  exports 
have  shrunk  disastrously,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing,  and 
there  are  few  indications  of  a  revival.  Socialist  labour  leaders  and 
others  have  advocated  the  stimulation  of  foreign  trade  by  Govern¬ 
ment  credits  with  which  the  war-impoverished  nations  abroad 
should  be  enabled  to  buy  British  goods.  That  policy  is  bound  to  be 
a  disastrous  failure  as  long  as  British  goods  are  far  dearer  than 
foreign  goods  of  similar  quality.  At  present  England  is  unable  to 
compete  in  many  markets  because  her  prices  are  30,  40  and  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  prices  of  her  competitors.  A  little  while  ago 
a  group  of  Chinese  bankers  called  for  tenders  for  railway  engines 
and  w  aggons.  In  respect  of  30  locomotives  of  the  Prairie  type  the 
Belgians  tendered  .£9,150  per  engine,  while  the  lowest  British 
tender  was  £13,075  and  the  highest  .£19,750.  In  other  words,  the 
same  locomotive  would  have  cost  twice  as  much  if  ordered  in 
England  than  if  ordered  in  Belgium.  For  100  open  waggons  the 
Belgians  secured  a  contract  at  £666  per  waggon,  while  the  lowest 
British  tender  was  £1,014,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher.  For 
100  covered  w'aggons  the  Belgians  will  receive  £722  per  waggon. 
The  lowest  British  offer  was  £1,383,  or  practically  100  percent, 
higher.  Even  the  most  generous  financial  arrangements  made  by 
the  British  banks  in  conjunction  with  the  Government  would  not 
in<luce  foreign  governments  or  foreign  individuals  to  pay  50  or 
100  per  cent,  more  for  British  goods  than  they  need  pay  for  non- 
British  goods  of  similar  quality. 

The  British  industries  are  being  undersold  not  only  in  foreign 
markets  but  also  in  the  home  market.  Every  day  we  hear  of 
British  contracts  for  iron,  steel,  machinery,  etc.,  going  to  German, 
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Belgian,  French  and  American  firms.  Foreign  nations  are  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing  British  ships,  while  our  yards  are  idle,  and  the 
shops  everywhere  are  filled  with  German,  Belgian,  French  and 
American  goods  which  English  labour  might  supply  if  it  would 
condescend  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  pay.  However, 
British  labour  unfortunately  insists  upon  demanding  wages  which 
the  consumers  both  abroad  and  at  home  cannot  provide,  and  the 
result  is  unprecedented  unemployment. 

There  is  a  superabundance  of  work  for  all.  The  world  has 
never  been  in  more  urgent  need  for  goods  of  every  kind.  Railway 
construction  has  been  at  a  standstill  since  1914,  and  the  permanent 
way,  locomotives  and  rolling-stock  everywhere  have  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  disrepair.  The  cheapening  of  iron  and  steel  and  of 
the  goods  made  from  iron  and  steel  w’ould  immediately  usher  in 
the  most  prosperous  period  for  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  in  rags.  If 
labour  would  consent  to  produce  cloth  and  clothing  at  moderate 
prices,  there  would  be  an  unprecedented  demand  for  woollen  and 
cotton  goods  which  would  keep  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  busy 
for  years  to  come.  If  the  workers  in  the  building  trade  would 
consent  to  work  for  a  reasonable  remuneration,  millions  of  im¬ 
poverished  householders  w’ould  have  their  decaying  houses  repaired 
and  repainted,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses  would  be 
built  for  the  working  classes.  The  building  trade  and  the  trades 
connected  with  it,  such  as  the  paper  trade,  the  cement  and  brick¬ 
making  trade,  the  furniture  trade,  etc.,  could  easily  give  full 
employment  to  a  million  additional  workers.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  who  used  to  keep  servants  are  now  without 
them,  because  servants  are  obtainable  only  at  prices  which  arc 
beyond  the  means  of  the  great  majority  of  people.  While  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  willing  employers  are  servantless,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  able-bodied  women  are  maintained  in  w'ilful  and 
shameful  idleness  at  the  cost  of  the  community. 

Unemployment  is  unprecedentedly  great  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States  because  the  highly  organised  workers  insist 
upon  a  remuneration  wdiich  the  impoverished  people  cannot  pro 
nde.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  w'here  intensive  produc¬ 
tion  prevails,  the  lowering  of  wages  is  called  for.  In  the  case  of 
Great  Britain,  where  under-production  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
unduly  high  prices,  intensified  output  alone  would  furnish  a 
remedy  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  doubling  of  coal  output 
per  miner,  for  instance,  would  almost  halve  the  price  of  coal. 
However,  labour  in  its  blindness  hopes  to  remedy  the  position  by 
reducing  output  still  further,  thus  keeping  prices  at  an  impossibly 
high  level,  and  demanding  unlimited  doles  and  Government  credits. 
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which  will  only  impoverish  the  taxpayers  still  more  and  reduce 
their  ability  to  buy  goods  except  in  the  smallest  quantity  and  at 
the  lowest  price.  The  policy  of  export  credits,  which  at  present  is 
so  much  discussed,  will  do  more  harm  than  good  as  long  as  British 
prices  are  high  above  the  prices  charged  for  similar  goods  by  our 
great  competitors.  The  Monthly  Review'  of  Barclay’s  Bank  for 
October  stated  with  excellent  good  sense  : — 

“  It  is'jworse  than  useless  to  adopt,  as  a  policy,  methods  which  will 
aggravate  the  disease.  To  be  effective,  an  increased  export  trade  must 
be  with  countries^from  which  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  ultimately 
receiving  payment.  To  trade  with  some  countries,  on  a  credit  basis 
may  merely  retard  their  recovery,  by  prolonging  a  false  and  impossible 
position  ;  it<may  easily  amount,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  giving 
our  goods  away,  and  giving  them  away  without  achieving  any  permanent 
benefit.  The  fact  we  have  to  recognise  is  that  the  unemployment  problem 
will  not  be  entirely  solved  by  an  extended  Export  Credits  Scheme.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  sound  business  can  readily  be  financed  through  normal 
channels,  and  it  is  broadly  true  that  the  principal  obstruction  to  trade 
in  these,  the  more  desirable  markets,  is  the  fact  that  our  prices  are  re- 
lativ'ely  too  high.  For  such  a  position,  obviously  the  cure  is  not  wholly 
to  be  foimd  in  extended  credit  facilities.  Lower  costs  of  production, 
made  possible  by  the  increased  efficiency  both  of  labour  and  capital, 
are  also  essential.” 

While  the  great  majority  of  labour  leaders  who  stand  under  the 
influence  of  Socialist  and  Communist  doctrinaires  advocate  the 
impossible  policy  of  under-production  and  of  over-payment,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  unemployed  problem  by  means  of  doles, 
public  relief  works  and  export  credits,  there  are  a  few  labour  men 
who  have  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  recommend  a  sane  policy 
w'hich  alone  can  provide  a  remedy.  For  instance,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Appleton,  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  wrote  in  his  excellent  book.  What  We  Want  and  Where 
We  Are,  which  has  just  been  published  : — 

“  Government,  as  science  and  art,  plus  inspiration,  has  long  been 
decaying.  Not  what  w'as  right,  but  what  was  expedient,  has  become 
the  object  of  the  politician.  Ultimate  results  have  been  sacrificed  to 
immediate  ewivertisement.  No  man  occupying  or  u.surping  the  seat  of  a 
statesman  has  dared  to  say  to  the  people  that  unless  they  work  they  must 
starve.  .  .  .  Neither  government  nor  parliaments  can  override  economic 
law,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  haw  brought  revolution  very  near  to  ua. 
Get  back,  or  perhaps  forward,  to  sane  conceptions  ;  let  Capital  and  Labour 
settle  their  differences  between  themselves,  and  let  the  State  content 
itself  by  keeping  the  ring,  interfering  legislatively  only  when  life  and 
health  and  material  are  in  danger.  .  .  . 

”  Either  you  transfer  the  people  who  want  food  to  the  lands  which 
grow  food,  or  you  increase  the  variety  and  the  quality  and  the  sale- 
ability  of  the  goods  your  people  manufacture,  and  also  your  capacity 
as  world  carriers  of  merchandise,  or  you  starve  and  deteriorate  until  your 
effectiveness  is  less  than  the  cheaper  yellow  and  brown  men,  and  then, 
you  go  out.  Go  out,  and  give  place  to  the  more  swlaptable.  .  •  • 
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“  ‘  Establish  a  credit  system,’  cries  another  palliator.  ...  It  may  be 
possible  to  lend  more,  or  to  send  out  more  goods  on  mere  promises  to  pay, 
but  the  safer  policy  seems  to  be  that  of  bringing  the  price  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  within  the  purchasing  capacity  of  those  peoples  who,  because 
of  our  price  and  our  delayed  deliveries,  are  seeking  other  sellers. 

“  A  levy  on  capital  has  been  the  proposal  of  many  and  is  still  the 
premier  plank  in  the  programme  of  the  Labour  Party.  You  cannot  have 
your  cake  if  you  have  eaten  it,  and  you  cannot  develop  your  trade  with 
capital  that  has  been  dissipated.  .  .  .  Maintenance  without  work  means 
universal  pauperism,  to  be  followed  by  national  bankruptcy.  Sub¬ 
sidised  work  is  another  form  of  pauperism.  .  .  .  There  is  no  secret  about  the 
American,  and  Belgian  and  German  capacity  for  imderselling  Britain. 
They  have  cheaper  coal  and  more  effective  labour.  Work  accomplished 
breeds  the  possibility  of  more  work  to  imdertake.  Employment  tends 
to  create  employihent  by  developing  purchasing  power.  We  must  either 
decrease  our  munbers  and  our  standards  of  living,  or  increase  our  capacity 
for  profitable  exchange  in  overseas  markets.” 

Palliatives,  such  as  doles,  Governmental  and  municipal  relief 
works.  Government  credits  to  the  export  trade,  etc.,  may  be 
popular,  but  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good  because  they  fail 
to  treat  the  cause  of  unemployment.  There  is  a  superabundance 
of  work  for  all  at  reasonable  prices.  Unemployment  is  principally, 
one  might  almost  say  exclusively,  due  to  the  attitude  of  labour, 
which  refuses  to  cut  its  coat  according  to  its  cloth,  which  vainly 
insists  upon  demanding  boom  wages  in  respect  of  an  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  output  from  an  impoverished  w’orld.  Let  statesmen,  politi¬ 
cians,  and  publicists  tell  the  workers  the  truth.  Mr.  Appleton  has 
shown  them  the  way. 

With  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  the  Government  programme 
for  the  relief  of  unemployment  has  been  put  forward.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  a  programme  of  doles,  dope,  and  make-believe. 
£51,000,000  are  to  be  devoted  to  export  credits  and  loans  on  con¬ 
tracts  placed  in  this  country,  while  ^11,900,000  are  to  be  used  for 
relief  works,  unemployment  benefit,  and  emigration.  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  and  credits  w'ill  not  facilitate  sales  to  bond-fide  buyers 
in  England  or  abroad  so  long  as  British  goods  are  30,  40,  50  or 
more  per  cent,  dearer  than  equivalent  foreign  goods.  They  will 
either  not  be  utilised  or  will  be  wasted  in  supplying  goods  on 
credit  to  those  who  have  no  credit,  who  deserve  no  credit,  and 
who  are  sure  to  abuse  credit.  The  Government  proposes  to 
remedy  unemployment  by  futile  legislation  and  by  subsidies  which 
will  only  impoverish  the  British  purchasing  public  still  further, 
and  which  will  prevent  the  prices  of  British  goods  going  dowm 
to  a  competitive  level,  whereby  alone  employment  can  be 
improved.  The  Government  scheme  may  be  popular,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  sound. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 


*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
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